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A WOMAN’S MERCY. 


—~e— 
CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE AQUARIUM. 


Rours ‘lifted her face to him, her eyes were 
full of tears, her lips trembled. ‘‘Oh! Athole, 
I am so sorry, it seems as if I were forced 
upon you.” 

“My own darling, what an idea! May fate 
force many such favours upon me.”’ 

“Do you mean, sir, that you want many 
wives?” 

“Silly sweetheart, do you think I meant 
that; now be honest, do you not know that 
you and you alone can content me?” 

He kissed her so fondly and looked so good 
and true she could but believe him. 

Half an hour later they hastened back to 
breakfast and found a table by a bay window 
laid for two. 

‘Here, waiter, how is it the table is laid for 
two only, there are four of us, you know?”’ 

“The other gentleman and lady breakfasted 
an hour ago and have gone out, sir.”’ 
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[A STRANGE BRIDAL.] 


“Oh, indeed! Bring in the coffee, then. 
Deuced cool and independent I think, darling; 
what do you say?” 

Ruth looked troubled. “It is very thought- 
less of Livy, but she is such a child. I dare 
say they are on the sands; let us get our 
breakfast quickly and seek them. Our train 
starts at ten, I think you said?” 

‘* Yes, so it does; but Cecil knows that and 
will meet us at the station, if he does not 
before. Eat a good meal, Ru, to keep up your 
spirits; I expect Auntie will give us a good 
jacketing.”’ 

Just as Athole had settled the bill and Ruth 
had joined him on the hotel steps a boy came 
running up with a letter, asking for Mr. Athole 
Vintry. It was in Cecil’s handwriting and 
very brief. It merely said,— 

‘“‘Lrvy and I could not face the old lady, so 
have gone off somewhere by ourselves to be 
happy. Don’t look for us, for we do not mean 
to be found. Think the best of this business, 
old boy, for the sake of our long friendship. I 
may be bad, but I am not quite a blackguard, 
though this does look black against me. 

‘“* Cxcm.”’ 
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Athole had turned away from Rath’s sight 
he was white and shaken, a great fire burned 
in hfs eyes. Muttering “scoundrel,” he 
crumpled the letter into his pocket, and said 
in a kindly voice, ‘Come, my love, we shall 
miss our train. Cecil and your sister have 
gone on.”’ 

Ruth saw something had gone wrong, but a 
certain ominous heart-sinking stifled her voice 
till they were in the train and alone together, 
flying over the flat country at express speed, 
then she said, entreatingly,— 

“Something has happened, I see by your 
face. Tell me what it is, I have a right to 
know.” 

Athole caught her to his breast, passionately 
kissing her lips and cheeks, then he said in a 
low tone of concentrated rage, ‘‘ Ruth, be my 
own brave girl and bear up; your sister has 
eloped with Cecil Caithness, and so help me 
heaven! if he behaves ill to her in thought or 
deed I will kill him.” 

With a stony stare of intense horror Ruth 
slipped out of his arms insensible. 

We will pass over the scene at Yarmouth ; 





Mrs. David was furious, such honest energy 
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‘pagsion were farelyseen. She mo UC hed 
‘Athale foundly, While her heart relented at 
sigttt of his e “7 sorrow ad-seriots mten” 
tion to help. and Ruth sat huddled.to- 
gether ove end °t the couch,‘ sileit' and sad, 
borne down by a sense of disgrace and dread. 
Di was the first to find voi oe, and said, de- 
spairingly,— 

“Oh !rL. dare nob face snes without his 
dearest child; she was the very pulse of his 
heart. And ob! it will kilhmother, they have 
too much to bear at home already.” 

‘Perhaps it may not be so bad as we fear,”’ 
said Ruth, the consoler. ** Cecil isa gentleman, 
and must love our poor girl; surely he will act 
fairly by her ; if he does not may God so deal 
with him.” 

“ Amen,’ “ove yggecon 6 

Athole ‘how Sime aside and per- 
suaded her to leave leaieottes in his hands; 
he would go at once"to‘town, he said, and trace 
them iif they were in ‘the big city. 

“Go, do not_lose ™ ‘¢noment, % said Auntie ; 
‘we will at sence. Here's my ca 


ess%o-night and tell me w 


"Vtion just owitine 


mot have imagimed 

liness. We must 

; all our hearts avd 
justice. She’s a mere 

fim should have shielded 
Hasten oe wa, 


bitter cattaret, forbade her name heamen. 
tioved again. , 

Mr. Grace haa-never forgiven ® 
law or Rath ; hestililthe would 


the fase of his 
guard ‘her ‘sister. 


eo 


sanction 
her engagement with ‘the false fine ; 
who had called her sister’s —. 


Only Diana—sad-eyed, anournful Bien 
was left to bes dear daughter to their Gesdlate 
old age. Letters ‘from “her, teadiast 
lover consoled her's little, grade her look 
beyond the dreary present to that possible 
future that might be so happy. 

Mr. Grace broke up entirely, neglected their 
fast failing fortunes, and seemed indifferent to 
the poverty that threatened their house. 

“We have borne dishonour,” he said, 
sternly ; “after that, ruin will be bat ‘a,jittle 
burden to our shadowed lives. Let the. home 
go, what worth were it without happiness? ”’ 

He would not allow them to appeal to .Mrs. 
David for help; he was unreasonably bitter 
against the good old woman who was fast sink- 
ing with confirmed ill-health through worry. 
Rath was with her, tending her with :rthe 
loving devotion of a daughter. 

Athole had mever ceased to search for shis 
false friend ; he was very loyal.and staunch to 
his love for Ruth. Sometimes she felt ..if it 
was not so she should sink beneath ‘the burden 
of undeserved reproach that was laid upon her. 

Winter set in, cold and dull, and .Auntie 
became a complete invalid; her ;gneatest 
anxiety now seemed for Ruth’s future. She 
kuew her brother-in-law’s stern, unyielding 
temper, and kr ew that he would never forgive 
Ruth’s innocent ‘part in that fatal pleasure 
trip. So one day Mrs. David sent.for Athole, 
saw him alone, and told him all her fears for 
her niece's future. 

ad could rest content, lad, if she were your 
wife.’ 

“Then if entreaty can move her she shall 
be my wife in a week.” 
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= Bravély apoken, ‘1nd ; ; you & fl nev erjfecret) 
humouring am old woman’s wiffms, As'‘to her 
father, he’s #mad-man; I’ve no-patience with 
him. True, his.injury,is,deep and. dire, but 
why 
Ruth’s heart.. If it were not for love for you 
and compassion for me she would never hold 
out against his anger. y, even in her 
sleep she sobs and prays’ for this rfoxgivenass; ° 
and callsupon her mother ina way that would 
nisve a“Neart of stone: 
never mind her saying she won’t marry you 
because of the disgrace; get the license, 
appoint the day, and leave the rest to me. I 
know how to manage her, bless her good stub- 
born honest heart.’” 

So a few weeks later Athole took Ruth out 
for a morning stroll, met their friend Rodney, 
dived into a quiet city church with a maiden 
and came out with a wife ; @ woman white, 
wan, and sad eyed, but a wife, and he was 
absurdly happy to ww that henceforth no 








“taken a suite of ‘rooms in one of the mansions 





' evening they walked arm-in-arm into the large 


one could. ee apart ‘these whom God had 


g marriage was a Preat sto. Mrs. 
Wished she see 
es out of tite ques- 


ordained he 
a wife. 
_ Touts 


mond sprays, and 
me’s feet like a counting hae and such a 
glorious sea, the white boyges pranced high, 
flinging their foamy manes over the cliff. 

Thanks to Mrs, David, Ruth had a splendid 
outfit, so that she made no mean figure among 
the fashionable tlirong that promenaded the 
King’s-road, ‘the West: Pier, or tle Aquarium. 

Athole was proud of the notice she provoked 
by ther ‘fresh bright beauty and» happy !looks. 
Jey seemed ‘to have tuansiigared ‘her into -a 
‘perfect beauty. 

Long ‘after, when ‘they “were 
cruel mistrust, ‘Athole ‘remember 
‘of complete and entire ‘happiness. 


ted “by a 
‘thit week 
They had 


facing ‘the sca on ‘the "West Oliff, and ‘were 
content to be ‘quite alone ‘together. 

Oh! the foolish _happytime when the charm 
of married life was new to them. 


How good it was to,see the young wife.with 
shy sweet grace trying to become: all at.ance 
a dignified matron; the pains she took..to 
make people believe.they were quite old mar- 
ried folks,.and. how pie Masa she was when 
Athole. hid -his ‘face behind his -paper..and 
roared at her attempts to be dignified ; how 
afraid she was of the-starchy Jandlady, and 
how .glad when Athole took it into shis head 
to order dinner. 

They had been there three days, when one 


panish the iniocedt? -Itdé fart breaking 4 


She wants rousing 37] 
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um ; cor was FS 
Ss ctowd 
thole smelt th@-scent of a siibth eet 
RET t »somechow reminded him of 

vian 7 4 *#h uncommon scent that she 
always sit and a favourite one with him. 

A tiny gloved hand was laid upon his arm 
and he looked up quickly to see Vivian more 
beautiful than ever, emiling | him beneath a 
huge plumed hat of silvery # 82. velvet 
robe timmed With chinchi ES ‘an Finished 
with oxidized silver, made a costume that was 
the envy of all the lovely ladies present. 

“My dear Athole, what an unexpected plea- 
sure. Mamma and I are staying at the Bed- 
ford. Pray introduce me to your wife.’ 

Athole looked vexed, but complied. Ruth 
felt-her face flush hotly beneath the bold stare 
of Vivian’s sleepy dark eyes. Then an old 
lady, very dignified and distinguished looking, 
took her hand kindly and spoke in a pleasant 
proud way@@ her that she could not resent 
because it evidently her natural .man- 
ner. 

Vivian at once claimed Athole’s 
chatting in her bright restless mati 
mutual friends aro were quite 

uth 7 

“ Ladies oan be intensely and thought 

how Vivi 


—— - 
ht of ‘the Aqi 
thé place 


ntion by 
about 
own to 


Vivian ' ‘tried ‘40 
trust caused Ruth 


with his cousin when 

2 rand/ Mrs. Damian in- 

“‘Sranging Ruth into supper. 

Ruth held atk: but itseemed so evidently 
her husband’g wish to go that she yielded. 

Vivian took’her/ap)/to her own room to re- 

move her walking’ Apparel, lent her some cosy 

shoes, and gave her a big binch of hot-house 

flowers to fix at the neck of her ruby-coloured 


dress. 

The’ two girls went Agen nosyter, hand in 
hand, Vivian arranged this much to Ruth's 
disgust ; she hated-gush; and in her simple, 
sincere fashion; was slow 4o show friendship, 
but Vivian seemed determined to be friendly 
whether she would or not: 

In a handsome room, supper sas Jaid ‘for 
seven. | Rath’s eyes. deew her, dushend) to iher 
side. 

“T am glad you are wearing ‘that, pretty 
plash trimmed dress,’’, he neid, Bobtlyrs »*' it 
makes you look so pretty ead. pweet.”” 

Two gentlemen amd. lady were the other 
guests, the latter a quaint bird-lite little 
American woman, with the .quick |mesured 
manner so commen ,to her aatian. Her has- 
band, a heayy legking man about davty,ceemed 
tolive only in the dight of pati gy a 

Ruth in her own.mind set,him.down/as 2 
good-natared simpleton, aad was sarprised to 
hear;that.he,had amade one ,of the biggest for- 
tunes on record by a ‘‘ spec”’ ‘that hadreniginated 
in his, own head. 

The other gentleman was ” differont aeuld, 
he had. the Greck beauty.of a young,god, evisp 
waving auburn -hair, severely smoot, to show 
the shape of his fine head, blue eyes, clear as 
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fot up an animated 
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crystal fountains, that lecked inquiringly into 
Ruth’sdaee. He was a well-known composer, 
a.man,of whem the world had made an idol. 

Supper, passed off merrily; it was a jolly 
infermal medl, where. everyone ate, drank 
and. said what fhey,pleased, and were very 
merry. 

After supper Mr. Johnson and Mrs, Damian 
gambled .a little, Vivian whispered with her 





cousin much to Ruth’s discomfort, and the 


sancy little American rallied her about beng a 


bride, 

Ruth felt relieced when Barry Lennox pro- 

sed some music, and. the little lady went to 
the piano and rattled away at some dashing 
tuneless thing, which seemed to afford herself 
great.pleasure. .Then Barry “Lennox played 
a.dreamy harmony, fhat. brought tears into 
Ruth's eyes, for it seemed to speak of home. 
After this Athele “his wife sing for them, 
and at.the first sound of her sweet. pure voice, 
they alt gathered round the piano entranced. 

“I tell my little woman her soul is made up 
of music,” said,Athole, proudly. 

When they begged her to sing again, she 
accompanied herself,and sang the quaint old 
ballad she had set to music in the ‘happy inno- 
cent time, when the sisters were the life and 
light of ‘the old farm-house,— 

“Oh* the broom, the bonny broom, 
The broom that makes full sore ; 
A wom in's mercy is very’ little, 
‘Bata man's mercyiis:mere:” 

“I should like to shake‘hands: with ‘the man 
who set ‘that to music,” said Barry Lenuox. 
“Every note is so true and marks so surely ‘the 
meaning of the words.” 

Athole snfiled and’ Ruth finshed ap, this was 
praise indeed. 

Vivian then sang a song in a clear, ‘high, 
soaring soprano, and then they fell ‘into a jolly 
little chat ; the American lajly fairly frighten- 
bn fog by smoking a digarette and drinking 
iqueur. 

Very saucy loaked the stylish little lady in a 
low lounge chair, with her pretty rounded arms, 
on which sparkled diamonds that might have 
been a duchess’s, clasped aboye her close cropped 
boyish-lopking head. ‘Ruth was shocked to see 
aa made, eyes at Athole, who seemed to 
ike ‘it. 

Vivian smiléd and -whispered, ‘“Don't ‘be 
jealous, Mrs. Ventry ; ‘Raby always flirts with 
every man that is new toher. ‘It is only her 
wey she is a dear little thing and means no 

ax.’ 

Rath nodded andsmiled brightly ; she quickly 
discussion on ert and 
music with that blonde Hercules; Barry Lennox, 
who admired ‘her immensély. 

‘That night, just before going to sleep, Ruth 
nestled into her husband’s arms, saying, 
‘“‘ Athole, I don’t like-your cousin, she: somehow 
reminds me of the Feordis: 
murdered the schoolboy at Lincoln.” 

““Til-natured little goose, go to sleep, jand 
don’t ‘try to take prejudiees. ‘Vive’s a yery 
good sort when you know her, and she admires 
you awfully.” 


MHAPTER VIII. 
“ aT HER MERCY.” 

Arter receiving a-very favourable account of 
Mrs. Dawid, Athole decided prolong ‘their 
stay at Brighton until his annt and ‘her party 
returned ‘to town. were having a very 
jolly time of it now, riding, hunting, dancing, 
as though life were only made for enjoyment. 

Sometimes Ruth would sigh and wish Athole 
and she were dll alone together again, and ‘he 
would‘take her in ‘his arms and. kiss‘her back 
to contentment. 

_ Ruth did not grow more fond of Vivian as 
time went on. ‘She got to like thelittle Ameri- 
can so much that she could almost forgive her 
— = fem 87 ee Athole ; ‘but when 
she fe iss Damian’s dark teyestryi 
to read her very soul, a Tittle shudder would 
pass oyer her as from ‘a suiiden chill, the sort 
of feeling one expresses by saying *‘ someone is 
walking over my grave.” 


in‘my song, who | 
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Ruth tried to overcome her dislike for 
Athole’s sake, since they were his only rela- 
tions, and succeeded, at least, in manner. 

Ruth’s friendship with the young composer 
grew and strengthened as they knew more of 
each other, and she was grieved to see that all 
the love of his noblé- manhood had gone out to 
Vivian, who treated him with the cruellest 
caprice. It seemed to amuse her to make him 
insanely jealous of Athole, who with thonght- 
Jess levity allowéd himself ‘to be drawn into all 
Vivian’s wicked little suares. 

It never occurred ‘to him ‘that ‘his wife would 
mistrust his friendship with ‘his charming 
cousin, and “it looked so absurd for a fellow 
to be spoony on his own wife in public, though 
they had been married only a month, and as 
yet ‘his sweet little wife could not doubt ‘his 
love.” 

£0 thought Athole,:‘and he allowed the tiny 
speck in the heaven of his domestic peace to 
spread into a ‘big'black cloud. 

Poor proud little wife, why did she not tell 
her hnsband how wretzhed ‘his lovely cousin 
mapgged to make her. 

One morning Vivian put on her dark sealskin 
cogt and ‘bonnét, ticd a thick gossamer veil 
over her face, aid slipped out before her 
mother awoke. By'the way she consulted her 
watch, it was evident she had an appointment. 

She called a fly and ordered the man to 
drive to Charlotte-street, and alighted before a 


handsome house. Justas/her hand was on the | 


knocker, the @oor-was opened ‘by a gentleman, 
who nttered an exclamation of surprise and 
Pleasure at gight-of her? 

He was a-rather handsome specimen of ‘the 
chosen people, dark ‘and decided looking, with 
& aay pair of far-seeing eyes and an insidious 
smile. 

“My dear ‘young lady, how glad I am I had 
not started. ‘I was just off for town. Gome 
in ” 


He ted 'her into a handsomely fitted private 
office, placed a ¢hair for her and stood, hat in 
hand, waiting to hear her pleasure. 

‘Have you succesded, Mr. Somers?” 

“Beyond nmvy most sanguive ‘hopes. The 
Grange Farm is yours. I don’t mean to say 
jt is worth the price it eost, which was a stiff 
figure, I'fancy.”’ 

“'No matter, I can afford it. ‘What of Cecil 
Caithness ; have you traced hm?” 

“¥es, traced him to Salisbury; he has put 
that pretty girl ‘he ran off with into a cosy 
little place called ‘Sweetbriar Lodge,’ on 
Milford Hill. Ihave got every serap of paper 
that is afloat of‘his; you have but to put out 
your hand and crush him, for that old fellow, 
his uncle, is sick in the south of France, and 
refuses even to hear from him.” 

As he spoke of crushing, the lawyer held out 
his hhanilsome white hand,on which a rare 
rose diamond ‘fittered, in a stealthy manner 
‘infinitely revolting. 

Vivian suiiled contentedly, but the smile 
changed ‘to a look of: proud reserve when he 
bent towards her, arid said, in a soft smooth 
vo:ce,— 

*°T wonder why you hete these people so.” 

“That is a matter that cannot concern ‘you, 
Mr. ‘Abel Somers. I will wish you'good morn- 


ing.” ; 


“Nay, permit me to walk back to your hotel 
with you.” 

He had followed her to the deor.as he spoke, 
and she saw something in his black eyes that 


caused her to 'check the quick denial that rose | h 


to her lips, and allowed him to walk on by her 
side ‘in silence. 

They walked down the Marine Parade to- 
gether, and just by Brili’s ran against Athole, 
who, with a eouple of dogs, was walking 
swiftly in the opposite direction. 

At sight of his cousin and herescort Athole’s 
face flushed darkly; lifting his hat stiffly, he 
said,— 

*©You are out early, Miss Damian.’ 

Vivian held out her had nervously, and 
Abel Somers stcod back with an evil smile on 
his coarse lips. 


’ 


fellow. You must be mad to be seen with him,” 
said Athole, under his breath. 

Vivian’ flashed an angry logk ‘at him, ‘bnt 
seeing the smouldering fire in his eyés sho 
thought it best to obey, so holding out ‘her 
hand, with a sweet smile, she said,— 

“T need not detain you longer, Mr. Somers, 
Tam afraid as it is you will miss your train 
through me. TI breakfast with my cousin,’ so I 
will return with him.” 

Abel Somers smiled darkly, bowed low, and 
walked swiftly round into Last-street. Then 
Vivian said,— 

‘“Mr. Somers does bus’ness for me ‘somwe- 
times; I met him just now by accident; but 
what is theré against the man?” 

‘“‘Everything—he is a cad,a blaeKleg. “Why 
only yesterday some men in our set refused to 
play at the same board with ‘him. ‘Drop 
the man at-onee; he ‘is not to be trusted in 
any capacity, though, I’ confess, he's ente on 
’Change.”’ 

**T am glad-you told me,” said Vivian ; “* bub 
as to knowing him ‘in town, of course, that’s 
| quite different. Sca-ide acquaintances areTiko 
| travelling friendships, dropped directly one 
| gets home. How is Ruth? Mrs. Johnson and 
| I want her to go with us ‘to Brill’s presently ; 

een she switn ?” 

“No, I wish she could,” #2a/d Athole, his 
| thoughts reverting to the leaky ‘boat at Yar- 
| mouth. 

“JT ghould be pleased to teach her,” said 
| Vivian; “I think every woman should know 
: how to swim.” 

They had been walking briskly, and wero 
‘ now past the Pier and near the Bedford. 
| 4Gome on with me to breakfast, Vive; don’t 

make yourself a‘fibber. Ru will be pleased to 
| see yoa; I amafraid:she-finds breakfast ave y 

prosy affair with me, I mast read my paper.’’ 

Vivian went willingly, for breakfasi was a 
| dull meal, and she feltin need of company. 
They found Ruth looking fresh and sweet in 
| a dress of warm white serge, relieved by somo 
‘handsome silver jewellery and.a bunch of 

crimson asters at hor neck. 
| “The wintry sun lighted up evary graceful 
! curve of her superb form, flashed on the silver 
| buckled shoes, and shone on the .burnished 
| waves of her bronze hair. 

Vivian, whose rare strange beauty locked 
best by can(lle-light, felt herself fade and pale 
before this girl-woman, who looked like a pure 
fresh spirit of dawn. 

Athole smiled into his wife’s reproahful 
eyes, she never seemed alone with him now, 
and was vexed to find that the first and, to-hor, 
most enjoyable meal of the day was to'bo 
shared by the one woman in the world «ho 
heartily disliked. 

During the meal. it was arraaged Ruth 
should accompany Vive aad .the Aanerigan 
belle to Brill’s to learn to swim. , 

“Thave a white serge bathing-dregs I-can 
lend you, Mrs. Vintry,’’ said Vivien, as she 
tock leave, ‘““so you neefl net bother about 
getting one.” 

About noon they met as appo'nied at the 
baths. Vivian, in a jersey suit of pale blue 
that fitted close to her supple shape, stood in 
the water trying to tempt Rath to be oou- 
rageous, 

Miss Damian,looked very lavely, her checks 
were ablaze, her eyes sparkled bengath the 
oilskin jockey-cap covered with wadlting rill 
that protected the smooth ropes of high coiled 








air. 
Ruth with her rounded limbs bare -sat nurs- 
ing one of her rosy-soled feet, and protestin:; 
against the plunge Vivian desired her to'take. 

The little American stood in a poppy-coloured 
swimming dress, smoking a cigarette, and 
chaffing as only an Amerienn woman -can or 
dare chaff. Her slim little fect were-ctossed, 
andias she spoke she putone foot agiviust Ruth's 
dimpled shoulders, aud with the strength of « 
young athlete, pushed ‘her gently in. 

Vivian laughed at the herrer.cf Ruth's Jooks 
as she stood in the water breast high. Mrs. 
Johnson skipped in after them,and began to 





“I will-return with you, Vive; dismiss that 


frisk and ‘frolic like a lively young eel. 
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By degrees they persuaded Ruth to be brave: 
and then gave her a few lessons in swimming. 
Vivian swam like a fish, and managed to make 
Ruth comprehend all that was required. 

La belle Americaine got gossiping with an 
uaintance at the shallow end of the bath, 
and Vivian guided Ruth’s first feat of courage. 

Vivian had been struck afresh by Ruth’s 
perfect beauty, her blood was on fire with 
jealousy of her. A fiendish light of wild im- 
pulse b out of her dusky eyes, a murder- 
ous thought flashed through her perverted mind. 

What if she had the power to still those rosy 
lovely limbs for ever; whatif she could snatch 
all thatewitching womanhood from the embrace 

-of the man she loved; the man who had cast 
~her love back as a thing of so little worth that 
he had not been aware of its possession ? 

Would he always be as cold to her, she 
wondered, if this woman who had won him 
were lost to him for ever? 

Her face grew ghastly grey, her eyes dilated 
like liquid stars, her breath came in great 

-cruel gasps. 

Ruth raised above the water a smooth white 
hand from which she had removed all her rings 
but the golden symbol of wifehood. The light 
seemed to concentrate upon the glittering hand 
and mock Vivian with its holy meaning. 

A sudden rage roused all the demon in Vivian, 
it was the work of a moment to snatch her 
hand away and press the lovely struggling 
body below the water; it was deep just there, 
and Vivian’s feet were pressed upon Ruth's 
white flesh, and outside in the frosty sunshine 
the husband who loved her, smoked and strolled 

- by Barry's side, humming little snatches of 
the waltz the town band was playing. 


(To be continued). 





WONDERFUL BIRDS. 

A GENTLEMAN by the name of Carpenter has 
told us about a talking robin. This bird was 
captured while young by a pet dog, and after 
recovery from his fright was domesticated. 
He not only imitated the notes of canary birds, 
but learned tc whistle from his mistress. He 
learned to speak the words ‘“ Pretty Bobby,” 
the pet name by which he had long been called. 

It having been found that he imitated those 
words, the formula was changed to “Sweet 
Bobbie,” which he imitated very distinctly; 
and he learned to utter, though not quite so 
distinctly, the phrase ‘' Pretty little fellow.” 

The gentleman vouching for the trath of this 
statement is a strong advocate of the theory 
that birds can communicate with each other 
by language. 

Many also believe that birds have a sense of 
humour, We can show that at least one bird 
enjoyed a practical joke. 

When the Challenger stopped at the port of 
Bahia, Brazil, according to Sir C. W. Thom- 
son's statement in his book on the voyage, some 
of the passengers went to Santo Amaro, a town 
about twenty miles distant. There a new line 
of tramway had recently been built, with a 
sharp incline to a steamboat wharf. Dr. 
Thomson’s party arrived in season to take the 
trial trip on the new tramway. 

As the truck that carried the party went 
down the incline, the agonized cries of a child, 
followed by low moans, were heard apparently 
from beneath the wheels. 

Instantly the brake was applied, and the 
truck stopped with a sudden jerk. The scien- 
tific party jumped out, and looked around and 
under the truck in vain. A lot of swarthy na- 
tive children stood near the rails, looking on 
vaguely and curiously, but not as if anything 
had happened to any of their number. 

When the passengers, mystified, returned to 


their seats, a parrot, hanging in a cage on the | too good for its own discipline. 





STRAYED AWAY. 


A Srory or a Love. 
—>——_ 
CHAPTER IIL. 
TEMPTATION. 


Fa.xuanp took the boat to shore in time to 
have a leisurely ramble with Fanny before the 
dinner hour. They lingered by a gate in the 
old park, under the golden indies and Percy 
talked to her in a tone of dreamy tenderness, 
very pleasant to her heart. She had never 
passed a bappier day. 

She had been ont for the day with Fred 
Crosby, now and then. On Sunday and 
Monday, after the workmen’s fashion, they had 
gone per steamboat to Gravesend, and dined 
on board, or in the dining-room at Rosher- 
ville, and they had carried home calico bags of 
shrimps as mementos of their visit ; but Fanny 
had not enjoyed herself as she did now. Fred 
was a mechanic, and was pot of being one. 
He called the waiter ‘old chap,’’ and inter- 
larded his conversation with such phrases as 
“ now then ; look here, you know ; ” and “ that’s 
the style,”’ or, “ it’s the finest thing out ’—all 
of which, txough very harmless, Fanny felt 
would be unpardonable sins in Mr. Falkland’s 
eye. 

Percy was dignified in the presence of the 
attendants; they seemed to obey hia gestures 
rather than his words. He said “ Thanks,” 
with an air of grace, and delicately led her out 
of little difficulties by preceding her in the use 
of rose water, and the proper duties of finger- 
glasses. They dined in a cosy room overlook- 
ing'the water, and dessert was served on a table 
near the window, by Percy’s desire. He tempted 
Fanny with deliciously enticing liqueurs and 
seductive wines, and rattled on with gay, 
poetic sentiment till the goldeu twilight came. 
Fanny was waited upon like a princess by 
a smart chambennell, who confused her by 
too much assiduity, and when they left, a 
whole regiment of waiters bowed them out of 
the hall. 

They did not go early. bao Aen at the open 
window, and the cool, fresh breeze came in. 
They were quite alone, and even the sound of 
passing footsteps fell softly on carpeted pas- 
sage or stair. Percy ordered tea at dusk, and 
sighed as he gave the order for the gas to be 
lighted. 

“It is like breaking a spell,” he said, “for 
this is the dreamer’stime—the lover’s hour. Do 
you wish for lights, or shall we remain as we 
are for a little while?” 

‘‘As we-are. It is very quiet—very pleasant, 
this.” 

So it was. The first faint stars were twink- 
ling. There were moonbeams slanting like 
shafts of silver in the stream; and now and 
then a boat glided past with no more noise 
than that made when the water rippled under 
the measured sweep of the sculls. e beauty 
of the hour and the scene lent a purity to her 
face that woke the better part of Percy’s 
nature, ‘ 

“ Pleasant,” he said, ‘‘ pleasant as a dream. 
I wish it were to last for ever. It seems a pity 
to go back to the dull reality—to separate you 
and I, and have all the finer fancies wakened 
now trampled out of us before we meet 
again.” 

Miss West said nothing ; but his words had 
their effect. Shs did not know how to answer 
him. The fear of being incorrect or common- 
place held her silent. 

“We live in fetters,” he went on. “ Our 
every action and impulse is guided by the code 
conventional, and we must do nothing that it 


| does not sanction. We are governed by the 


laws of a society that, after all, is none 
There is a 


truck, burst into a loud, mocking laugh, and | beaten track to tread, and we must tread it or 


was at once recognized as the performer in the 


beware of that terrible creature, Mrs. 


previous screaming and moaning. The obser- ; Grundy.” 


vations in Bahian patois, thereupon addressed | 


by the truck-drivers to the parrot, included 
some very vigorous language. 


‘Who is she?” Fanny asked, in the inno- 
cence of her heart. ‘I never heard of her 
before.” 





Mr. Falkland laughed. 

“She is the mysterious leader of the ‘ they 
sayers,’ Fanny. The lady with the hundred 
tongues of flame and venom; fhe prurient 
purist and uncharitable misin r of her 
neighbour’s actions. It is she who makes the 
mischief ; wonders, in a whisper, how it is that 
Miss Brown runs so frequently against Mr. 
Smith, who‘is a married man—how is it that 
Mr. Shopley maintains such an establishment, 
when she was told that he was on the brink of 
insolvency. She will find us out by-and-bye; 
ske will question your discretion and specu- 
late as to my intentions—thinking that be- 
cause we find innocent pleasure in each other's 
company I must have intentions.” 

He touched upon a point that had troubled 
Fanny gravely. What were his intentions? 
A pleasant harmless flirtation only—or would 
he, in defiance of Mrs: Grundy and the wide 
social gulf that divides the rich and poor, ask 
her to be his wife? 

“ We live in fetters,” he said again. ‘‘We 
are victims of convention. The thing that is 
and must not be disobeyed. It makes a Dra- 
conian law, and measures out our existence ; 
teaches us how we must live, no matter what 
our inclinations are. It will give you, in time, 
Fanny, to a respectable young journeyman 
carpenter, on six-and-thirty shillings a week 
when in fall work, and semi-starvation, with 
an unlimited supply of small children, when 
work is not tobe had. It will compel me to 
marry some pretty doll, who can stroggle 
through a French novel, torture a piano, and 
dress to be looked at—a mere feminine non- 
entity, whose idea of a home is a house-full of 
fine furniture, and who would be less my wife 
than Mrs. Falkland, the mistress of my resi- 
dence. Such a fate is in store for me, Fanny. 
I shall be chained to such a woman, and be 
obliged to seem happy while I dream, perhaps, 
of this quiet evening—this sweet téte-d-téte by 
the river with you.” 

“You could avert such a fate,” said Fanny, 
with a pained feeling at her heart. 

* How?” 

“A man is independent; a woman is help- 
less. She exchanges one state of dependence 
for another—s one state of labour for another. 
It is very likely that it may be as you say 
with me. I shall be glad to escape from the 
workroom by accepting the respectable young 
carpenter, and as much as he may choose to 
give me of his six shillings a day.” 

“‘ Don’t talk of it, for goodness’ sake; it is 
sacrilege. I would rather run away with you 
myself, and risk the chance— almost the cer- 
tainty, of being cast off by my father.” 

“He would think himself bers, oar by such 
a thing—would he not?” asked Fanny, with a 
slight curl of the lip, yet with a cold 

“T believe he would give me his malediction 
in the orthodox style, and he would never 
repent of it either. He is very] conservative. 
Men who have sprung from the ranks gene- 
rally are, and he is no exception to the rule. 
A poor man hates the wealthy till he has ac- 
quired wealth ; then he detests the poor with 
all his might, if they are above their ay 
You would never be more to him than the 
daughter of his foreman. Your intelligence, 
your beauty would go for nothing while your 
father wears a'white jacket and carries a tool 
basket at his back.” 

“ You need not remind me of theze things,” 
said Fanny, a little coldly; “they are miser- 
able truths that I feel quite keenly enough.” 

He drew the curtain half across the window, 
and went to her side. There was passionate, 
a my fervour in his tone as he said, — 

“You love me, Fanny, as deeply, as fondly, 
as I love you, I am sure of it. You will not 
answer. You will not tell me so, or if you 
answer, it will be to say that we have reen s9 
little of each other—that this is only tie 
second time we have met.” 

“You forget, Mr. Falkland,” said Fanny, 
with a touch of irony, though she trembled 
under his glance, “ours ig merely an innocent 
pleasure in each other’s company, and you have 
no intentions.” 
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_** Little, lovely witcb, you quote my own 
words to terment me for my sins. I must 
have you, if I risk more than ruin.” 

He had her in his arms before she was aware 
of his intention, and left a burning kiss on 
her lips, 

. The day bad not been spent fruitlessly. He 
had tested her character, sounded the depths, 
and found her pure-minded and high principled. 
The faults she had arose from want of training. 
She went into danger unthinkingly because 
she did not know where danger existed. Her 
peril was great with Percy, for she was strongly 
in love with him ; and he, asking himself what 
he should do, whether the affair should end 
with this day’s meeting—whether there should 
be no despairing of this fierce, feverish, ex- 
pectant Joy, that was a temptation to him— 
would he drop the intercourse from the pre- 
sent time—keep out of her way and forget her, 
as he had forgotten a hundred others? 

No. He was seriously in love with her. 
It was not a good love—passion had quite 
mastered him, and it urged him on to any 
sacrifice, He dared not breathe a word except 
in perfect honour, for fear of losing her at 
once and for ever, and he could not give 
her up. 

‘Is there no way by which we might be 
happy ?” he asked, sitting by her side. ‘‘No 
way by which we might have many such days? 
You see we must meet secretly, Fanny, for 
your sake as well as mine. If my father heard 
we were together, he would dismies yours at 
once, and do all in his power to injure him, I 
am sure—and we should quarrel. I should, 
perhaps, leave home. I would rather risk it 
than lose you.” 

“We had better not meet again, Mr. Falk- 
land; it cannot come to good.” 

“You had better not say so, unless you want 
to come toharm. Swiftly as the day has gone, 
it has been an age of pleasure to me. Hour 
by hour I have been losing myself more hope- 
lessly. I would not let you know you have 
acquired all this power, if I were not sure that 
it gladdened you. to know it. Yesterday I 
planned this holiday fcr pastime, the mere 
enjoyment of a pretty girl’s company with 
the zest of novelty added in the way we 
spend our holiday. To-day I.feel as if we 
have been lovers for years ; and, if I were free, 
I would ask you to be my wife at once.” 

“And repent it ever afterwards,” said 
Fanny, quietly. She could be calm when she 
saw him moved. ‘I have heard of such 
er before, Mr. Falkland. A rich and edu- 
cated man with a poor untaught wife. Your 
friends would sneer at me—you yourself would 
tire of me.” 

‘* A man does not marry for his friends.” 

‘*But he must study them. Look at my 
family connections and yours.” 

Percy winced. She was trying him hard. 


‘“*A man does not marry his wife’s family 
connections, Fanny.’ 

‘** But he cannot separate her from them for 
ever.” 

‘*He would not wish to, were he kind; but 
these things find their level. Families are 
divided in the natural way; the sons marry, 
and the wives agree pleasantly to detest each 
other with the bitterest cordia'ity, and to keep 
the brothers separate; the danghter’s marry, 
and the hu+bands disagree, The entrance of 
a stranger into any family is the entrance of 
an element of separation and dissension. A 
man’s private circle nearly comprises much 
of his wife’s as his own family. The safest and 
most pleasant friends are strangers.” 

‘A very eelfish idea, Mr. Falkland,” 

‘“T don’t know. Strangers meet and are 
drawn together by sympathy. There is no 
obligation in their liking; they are not ex- 
pected to be enraptured with each other as per- 
‘sons are between whcm there is a tie of blood 
or mariiage. Their friendship lasts the longer 
for being untrammelled, and, if broken, it is 
broken with little pain. We, for instance, if mar- 
ried, could Jive out of town—at a safe distance 
from our family friends. The length of the 
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Journey would test their affection, and they 
would not come often.” 

‘*The difference between us is too wide,” 
said Fanny, thoughtfully. She could picture 
what kind of treatment her working brother 
would receive from Percy’s friends. 

‘*We will think of that afterwards,” said 
Falkland, pressing her hand. “Let us be 
happy while we may; it is a weakness to 
leave the golden present, and look for coming 
shadows. 

They went back to town late in the evening. 
Both were reluctant to leave the cosy apart- 
ment by the quiet starlit river. Percy planned 
other excursions before they parted—afternoon 
amusements and evening strolls in places where 
there was no danger of his being reogaized. He 
was more deeply in love than ever; his passion 
placed him at her mercy, 

Fanny grew very tired of her home. The 
maternal eye was too sharp for her; the 
domestic arrangements did not leave her suffi- 
cient liberty of action. She had to invent 
pretexts for going out so frequently at unusual 
times, end her mother began to grow suspi- 
cious. Once when Fanny was going ont in the 
afternoon to meet Percy in the old place of 
rendezvous she ran against Fred Crosby in his 
working dress. 

Poor Fred had been treated coldly of late. 
She would never go for a walk with him. He 
was quite amazed in the present instance to 
see her sweep past him with her eyes fixed in 
a directly aguenite direction. She would have 
gone on without giving him a chance of speak- 
ing, had not the lace trimming of her mantle 
caught on the point of an umbrella that an 
eccentric old gentleman, in rusty black, carried 
under bis arm, 

A smart young draper, whom a long course 
of counter training had endowed with a certain 
sort of grace, was the first to offer assistance, 
but Fred coolly pushed him aside, and extri- 
cated Miss West. She had to thank him, 
though ber cheeks were crimson with annoy- 


ance. 

“ Thank you, Fred,’’ she said, not taking hig 
hand. He had been at work, and it would have 
“ T am in such haste,” 

“You generally are when you tee me,” said 
Crosby, sadly—“ especially lately. If you want 
to break it off, and have got somebody else, 
why, say so, and I will bear it ; but don’t treat 
me like this for no cause whatever.” 

“ Break what off,” she said, almost sternly. 
‘‘ There is nothivg to be broken between us, I 
am sure.” 

‘‘Then you are a very altered girl; for I 
know everybody thought it was all right with 
us, and I know you understood that was what 
was meant. Itisn’t right, Fanny. You ougkt 
to have behaved better to a fellow.” 

Fanny went on with a gesture of impatience, 
and Fred made no attempt to stay her. He 
was proud in his way; and the handsome 
young carpenter knew tbat he was a favourite 
with the girls of Lame‘h. But there was only 
one Fanny West. 

Singularly enough, when he reflected on the 
time that her coldness began, he remembered 
the scene in the builder’s yard when Fanny 
first saw Percy, The younger Mr. Falkland 
atsociated himself in some way with Fanny’s 
absence from home this morning. 

‘‘I wonders where she’s going, and who she 
meets?” Fred thought, with a want of regard 
for the Lindley Murrayian rules that were pre- 
valent in the district. ‘ Ihave half a mind to 

It did not strike him that he was doing any- 
thing mean or wrong in following her. Fanny 
unight be going to meet someone from whom 
she was better away, in which case it was 
clearly Fred’s daty to interfere. 

‘I don’t think much of that Emily White,” 
he meditated ; ‘‘she’s flighty, and I don’t like 
her style. Them two girls goes ont together a 
deal too cften lately, and perhaps Miss White 
isn’t too good an adviser.” 

There was no love lost apparently between 
Fred and Emily. Shecalled him old sober- 
sides, and said she would as toon keep com- 
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pany with an undertaker’s mute, Secretly sh 
liked him better than he was ever likely to 
know. 

Emily White had been the innocent szape- 
gcat to a great extent recently. Fanny was 
out nearly every day at some time or other, 
and Fred Crosby began to marvel at the per- 
tinacity with which his offers to meet them 
were rejected. 

‘Ten to one,” he said, as he followed Fanny, 
‘it’s svme half sort of swell she’s met with 
Emily. If it is, and I see him, he shall have a 
bit of my mind.” 

Fred did not see him. There was a hansom 
cab outside the gallery in Trafalgar-square, It 
had just driven up, and Crosby saw Percy 
Falkland spring from it as Fanny approached. 
He saw them shake hands, enter the vehicle, 
and they whirled past him as he stood on the 
kerbstone, motionless with astonishment, 

They sawhim. Fanny sbrank back into the 
corner, Percy muttered an execration. 

“ Did he cee us, do you think?” asked Falk- 
land. 

‘‘T am afraid he did.” 

‘‘Confound him! But he will not dare say a 
word for fear of leaving his work. There 
would be the deuce to pay if he did.” 

“I do not think he would say anything,” 
said Fanny. “ He is avery good-natured young 
man, and would not injure me.” 

Things were coming to a crisis now. The 
elder Falkland had accepted a contract for a 
great engineering work on the German borders, 
and Percy was to superintend it. He was a 
good linguist anda clever engineer, and the 
work was to commence soon. 

He had already hinted at a quiet marriage, 
to be kept secret from their friends, Fanny 
was very tired of her humble home, with its 
humiliating cares and labour. She was negli- 
gent too, and Mrs. West scolded her well for 
it. Fanny’s pride saffered severely at her 
mother’s hands. No one sympathised with 
her in Falkland-row. 

“There are plenty of facilities now,” said 
Percy. ‘Marriage is an easy civil ceremony. 
I have only to register our names one day, and 
then appear with you three weeks hence at the 
office oF the registrar. There are no old- 
fashioned formalities of banns and licences; 
in fact, Fanny, we are almost married.” 

Miss West looked at bim in wonder. 

‘*See,” he said, producing a printed slip, 
“ here is the copy of the registration. I went 
for it this morning.” 

To Fanny it was a mystery that such a thing 
could be, There was a contract of marriage 
before her eyes: her name coupled with his, 
and obtained without her knowledge. They 
were to appear within one-and-twenty days at 
the office of the registrar. 


CHAPTER IV. 
GONE. 


Frep Crossy did not mention what he had 
seen. It was a cruel blow to him; but his 
chief concern was for Fanny West. He knew 
young Falkland’s character, and looked upon 
her as lost already. 

He did not return to work that day, and was 
severely talked to by old Bill Weat in conse- 
quence. He did not care—he could not; he 
was so disappointed, so despairing. Tor the 
first time in bis life Fred haunted a tavern 
from midday till night, ;icking up eny idle 
acsociate who was willing to drink with him, 
and seeking refuge in the worst solace open to 


im. 
Most people have alittle world of their own— 
a emall circle round which they revolve with 


the regularity of theearth’s motion. Fred had 
certain haunts where he was in the habit of 
meeting certain of bis mates—tavernsin which 
friendly clubs and harmonic meetings were 
held. It is odd and hard that the poor man 
can neither benefit nor enjoy bimself without 
giving profit to the publican! . 
Fred being out of temper with Fanny, him- 
self, and the world, stopped away from his 
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teaal hawt and went a little further off. He 
Was seen by a neighbour, who told Mrs. West, 
and Mis. West toid her husband. 

**He has been at the Red Lion all the after- 
noon, @rinking with the men oh strike from 
Batleys.” 

Next to a chartist ora free-thinker ,old Bill 
West thought there could be nothing so uncen- 
stitutional asa manonstrike. Batley paid ‘as 
well as Falkland, and he had done very well 
on Falkland’s money. There was something 
to be feared; one of Falklend’s best hands 
away from work all the afternoon, and in 
conipany with the discontented from Batleys. 

**It’s a ease, missus,” said old Bill, laying 
down his pipe, ‘‘ that muet be looked into. No 
good never came from etrikes, amd no good 
never will, The poor can’t fight the. rich. 
Them as bave the money oan spend it or not, 
as they like; them as have to wotk ‘must get 
what they ean, how they can. Not’as I don't 
see why working men shouldn’t co-operate and 
be their own masters, by making a capital of 
their own ; but till they does, strikes can only 
end in favour of the masters‘and the publicans. 
For why? the ‘men eall a meeting—public- 
honse ; they engave a committee-room—public- 
house; they appoint delegates—public-house ; 
the mén on ‘strikecome for club money — public- 
house. You never beatd of a strike being 
conducted at a temperance hall, Pll wager.” 

Old Bill went down tothe Red Lion, and 
found Fred Crosby leaning over the bar in a 
revolutionary etate of mind, with a glass of 
ele in his hand. Hewastather confused when 
he first saw West, but he soon recovered 
himself. 

** Have some ale with as, Mr. West?” 

“TI make ‘it'a role to drink at home, Fred, 
thank ‘you all the rame. I came in just to say 
I want a few words with ‘you.” 

“* He's come'to take you. home,” said one of 
Batley’s delegates, who had been inducing 
Fred to stir up sedition in Falkland's yard. 
“Go with him, like a good little boy.” 

**Perhaps if you was a little more at home, 
and @ little léss here, your wife and children 
would look the better for it)’ said old Bill 
West.  Bt’s-very well for you, with plenty of 
beer and 'bdcca, talking about polities and never 
thinking of the little °wns'at home. I've ‘seen 
such as you ‘before to-day.” 

he man was silent. West had hit him 
home, and the langh was against him. 

* Now, lad, youere coming with me. There’s 
somebody at home I daresay you will bo glad 
to see.” 

‘*Not Fanny ?” said Fred, expectantly. 

“Never mind who. You come and see. 
would she say to'see you in this state ?” 

Crosby crushed the glass into ‘fragments on 
ths counter, 

“ Why, she wouldn’t care a bit—not she. She 
may cometo worse with my betters. Buat——” 

‘* Hush, now. The drink’s talking, Fred, or 
you would not say such things. Now, come 
along.” 

fle partly persuaded and partly pulled the 
young man out. The cool air sobered Fred, 
and he put his hand to his brow, as if to collect 
his thoughts. He had not gone twenty yards 
with West before he heard a familiar footstep 
behind him. 

It was Fanny going home. 

**Mr. West,” he said, with a sober earnest- 
ness of tone and manner that started the fore- 
man by its suddenness, “ just go on in front a 
bit, and let me follow on with Fanny. Ihave a 
word or two to say to her.” 

West went on; remarking ‘to his daughter 
that ‘it was rather late for her to be out.’’: She 
was pale, and trembled with the fear that Fred 
had told of her. 

He had been drinking, but she did not know 
it, though she saw a strangeress in him. The 
—r phrase of intoxication was unkeown to 

er. 
“T suppose,”’she said, her lip ‘curling, ‘‘ you 
have told father everything ?” 

‘Not a word, my girl,’ he answered, more in 
sorrow than anger. “I am not one to make 
mischief. I hope your owmsense will keep you 
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in the right way; for ‘you must know’that ‘be 
can mean you no good,’ 

“I cannot talk with you on this ‘subject,” 
she‘said, haughtily. She had'begun ‘to adopt 
Perey’s style unconsciously. “ You havenotight 
to speak to me about it, Mr. Crosby.” 

“«* Mr. Crosby,’’’ he repeated, bitterly. “It 
used >be Fred before ‘you ‘got your herd 
turn n the work-room, and went out with 
tho: ‘“*essed-up images. Tt’s’s bad finish to 
your fc this going out with yout father’s 
master’s sun. I meant you well, Fanny. I 
shall not bea journeyman all my life. ‘There’s 
my father’s shop, and ‘he’d be glad for me to go 
now.” 

Miss West smiled in derision, asifshe could 
care for the master of ‘a workshop when sho 
was nearly married to & gentleman. 

‘*T am sorry you think about’me,” ‘she said, 
to softén him. “I thought we were friends 
merely, just as you might ‘be with any other 
girl, I always thought you cared most for 
Susan Brooks or Emily White.” 

‘Emily White,” he said, impatiently. “What 
is she or Susan to me? Susan belongs to Bill, 
and Emily White might go to Jericho for me. 
I wanted you, Fanny, and youonly. You know 
that very well.” 

“T am very sorry, Fred. I am, indeed.” 

« What's the'use of being sorry? Why not 
give up thinking of Mr. Percy? I would look 
over it'even now.” 

“Thank you,” ‘she said, sarcastically. ** 1 
don’t think I shall require your forgiveness. I 
am my own mistrese, Mr. Orosby. You can 
meke mischief ‘at home if you ke. I shull 
leave if ‘you do, that’s all.” 

“As if I would” he ‘said, :reproachfally. 
“ They shall not hear a word from'me. Bat I 
will save you if I-can, in spite of yourself.”’ 

“That means that you will play the spy.” 

“No; but I will talk to Mr. Perey.” 

* And be discharged,” she sneered, 

“T intend to discharge mysélf, so'that I miay 
talk to him,” he replied, with a-resolved com- 
posure that alarmed her, “I have a good 
character, Fanny, ‘nd there’s plenty of work 
in London. There’s my father’s shop at any 
rate—so Iam qaite independent of Falkland. 
He shall know what I think .of him.” 

* And if you say a word to him, I will never 
speak to you again. low can you be so’ mean, 
so angenerous? Iam ashamed of you!” 

‘IT hope you will néver have reason to be 
ashamed of yourself,” ‘he said, with a sigh, and 
then Fanny took her hand frombis arm. They 
were at her father’s door, and she went in 
without ‘saying good night. 

“ Where’s Fred?” a her father. 

‘Outside. I hope he will stay there.” 

“The lad ‘is'a little wrong to-night,” said 
West; “but I believe it’s your fault. You 
shonidn’t play with a good heart, my girl.” 

‘“‘T don’t want bim nor his heart either.” 

Fanny, like too many young ladies of her 
kind, did not show the most amiable side ‘of 
her character at home, She went'straight up- 
stairs, and did not come down again. 

“‘ Never mind her,” said West. ‘*Come in, 
my boy. You will make it wp to-morrow.” 

To his surprise Fred Crosby stood in the 
doorway with bis face towards the‘street,-and 
the sleeve of his jacket to his eyes. 

“ Why, what's the matter?” asked the car- 
penter, readily touched at the sight of’ sorrow. 
“ She will be’all right by-and-by.”’ 

*‘Not she,” said Fred, dashing -his tears 
away. “Iwas first a fool to be played with 
when she had nobody else, and now I care, 
nothing.” 

“Come in,” conxed West. “ I will bring her | 
down.” | 
“Tt’s no use. I have seen more to.@ay than’ 
I shall forget in twenty years. I don’t care for | 
anything. Iam just‘about ‘broken down, and | 
@on’t'vare what becomes 6f mei? | 

He strode away almost sobbing. ‘Old Bill, 
West followed, trying ‘to ade him’ to go 
in; but Fred went straight ‘to his lodging, 
and had his simple grief out by himself. He 
fat nearly all night with his elbows on his 
knees and his chin between his hands, smokirg 





& pipe rathér for the sdke of having sumething 
to grind between his teeth than for solace. 
He went to“work in fhe morning, and was 
regular throughout’ the week, but on.the Satur- 
day he gave warning. - 

‘Two days before his time wasup Fanny dis- 
appeared, leaving a note bebind to say that 
she was married and with herhnsband, but sbe 
could not give hisname yet. They were not 
to make any attempt to follow or find her; it 
would be ‘useless, and only have the effect of 
eending her further away. 

There were wretched days of ‘search and 
wretched of anxiéty at the house in 
Falkland-row. ‘Thecarpenter was bowed with 
shame ‘and sorrow ; his wife wept. bitterly 
night aftir night, and both surmised the worst. 
Fanny was their pride—their pet. ‘They saitt 
they could never Took honest people in the face 
again, Young Bill West swore that it he ever 
found the Villain he would have his.life. 

Fred Crosby aid not &@ word when he 
heard of it. A savage mnéss seemed to 
settle on his face, and he registered a mental 
threat against somebody. He sheok hands 
with his*mates aud Old Bill West at pay-time 
on the last day of ‘his stay at Falkland’s yard. 

“She may as well be gone for ever a8 for 
day,” he said to the foreman ;““but still I will 
find ber for you, "Mr. Wext. Whoever has taken 
her away shall doher justice.” 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER Y,. 
SURSHINE. 


Frev- Cross was‘an altered’ man from the 
time of Fanny’s disappearance. He reck- 
less, and would absent bimtelf for days from 
his lodging ; he @rank hard, avd ‘broke ‘into 
the little store of moneyhe ‘had saved whien he 
thought Miss West would matty him. 

He did not attempt ‘to get ‘work ‘for a ‘week 
or wore, but hung it Palkland’s yard ‘way- 
laying Percy; watching and following bim, in 
the hope of finding out ‘where Fanny was. 
Fred had no doubt that the girl'was with the 
buildcr’s son, ‘but he could no} discover the 
hiding-place. 

Percy baffled him. ‘He was on his guard. 
egainst Fred, and led him-many an unsuccess- 
fal chase. He genérally went ‘away'm a cab, 
and for a few times’ Fred foNowed /him in 
another. ‘But the ‘contest did not last; tho 
young carpenter proved it too sive. ‘The 
tich man found it’ easy to defeat -the’poor ‘one. 
when money ‘was the only w necessury. 

Percy ‘was very kitid ‘to old Bill West, ‘sym- 
pathised with him most ‘feelimgly, and offered 
to assist him in the search. West was touched 
to the heart ‘by ‘his daughter’s condtét. He 
liad $0 endure the sneérs of uncharitable reigh- 
bours, who said-** it twas ‘just ‘what they -ex- 
pected. Girls who went flaunting-about tiressed 
out.in that way;were sure to come to harm. 
They were not a bit surprised. Ii. all came 
of poor men, putting high notions into their 
children’s heads,” &c. 

“ Five-and-twenty, years,” said the carpenter, 
with much emotion, “ have Isheld.up my head 
in Falkland-row, working, hard ‘to bring ap 
my family honestly, and giviag-them—me and. 
missus too—the best examphe. It was a -cruek 
a whoever did this wrong to a poor man’s 
child, and I hope the Lord will punish him.” 

Falkland winced.at that. ‘Ihe rough old 
man’s solemn wish foll upon him like a cloud, 
and he was troubled by remorse. 

“But how do you know sho has, been 
wronged?” asked Percy. ‘Did she not.say 
she was.married ?” 

“Yee, sho said so’; but if it’s true ‘why don’t 
she bring her ‘husband home, if she is not 
eshenred of bim? ‘No, sir; she's a ‘wretched 
lost #114, ‘wid‘the man ‘who has made her s0 is. 
@'‘raseal—a cruel tassel. Don't you think’he 
must be?” © 

“Well, if ities as you think, he must be,” 
said Perey, seriously. ‘* But my own opinion is 
that your duughter fs too good # girl to have 
fallen into‘error.” 

Old Bill #hcok his head, 
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ing wired, 

“ T’other day a letter came, telling us she 
was happy, and we were not to fret about her. 
She sent us a ‘five-pound note, with her love ; 
and. there it is putatvay, because we could not 
send it back, she/putting no ‘address, you see, 
sir, Where's she to get five-pound notes, if 
she comes by them preperly ?” 

‘* From her husband, I should say.’ 

‘‘He’d have to be a rich man to give her 
five-pounnd notes to send home. Aud what rich 
man would marry a child of mine? If he is 
all right, why don’t-he come forward like a 
man, instead of stealing her away like a sneak- 
ing thief? I wish Leould find him. Old-as I 
am I would breakevery bone in his-body, if I 
got six months for it !” 

“Six qaonths would be a very moderate 
penishment for ‘breaking every bone in a 
man’s body,” said Percy, with a suppressed 
smile, “I should not judge too hastily if I 
were you, Mr. West. Take tke girl’s word, and 
believe the best. There may be circumstances 
that prevent the acknowledgment of his mar- 

* Then it ought notto bave taken place—if it 
has taken place. How can she be happy if her 
husband is ashamed to own ‘her?’ 

“ Yours is the hard matter-of-fact view, Mr. 
West. Young people do strange things, you 
kuow, for love is not the wirest teacher in the 
world. Now, I have afriend who bas married 
a poor girl—jast such a girl as Fanny.” 

*“ And run away with ther?” 

** Yes, And he will be obliged to keep it 
seerét till his father diese, for fear of being-dis- 
inherited.” 

* More shame for him, It’s a pretty thing 
for a young gentleman ‘to marry and be wish- 
ing for his fatherto-die. It’s sinful, I-call it !” 

‘My frievd does not wish for his father to 
die,” said Perey, provoked into a smile at 
West’s sturdy obstinacy. ‘ It is only a matter 
of prudence to keep the secret.” 

“T¢ it a matter-of prudence to give the poor 
girl's mother and father the heart-ache, make 
her little sisters cry about her, and her brothers 
ashamed ofher? I ama poormanand a plain 
one, Mr. Percy, and perhaps I give offence, but 
to me it seems a wicked thing.”’ 

“There may be no wicked intention, West.” 

“Bat then it is, intention whether or vot. 
Look at our case, and what it has done for us, 
All the gossips in the street point at me coming 
out end going in. I am ten year older in a 
month than I was,;and my missus has got no 
heart for anything.” 

‘*T am sorry for you, West,” said the young 
man, sincerely; “ but I mast say you take it 
too heavily. You had better believe the bes*. 
Accept my view of it, aud wait for the day to 
come when she can tell the trath.” 

The old man only shook his head in reply. 
He could not see anything to hope for, 

Percy was sorry for him. In the first glow 
of his own happiness he could feel for the 
Misery ‘he caused the workmen, though he 
wondered at West taking it to heart 20 keenly. 

“One ~wovla think such people would be 
satisfied with the knowledge that she is well 
and happy,” he meditated. ‘‘I thought the 
five-pound nots would set them at rest, with 
the hops of more.” 

He smiled then, as if greatly: amused. 

_ “ Virtuous poverty is not all stage clap-trap, 
it seems, This sturfy old Briton is as honest 
as the ‘most conventional lover of honesty could 
wish, But whata father-in-law, if ever I‘have 
to make myself known !” 

The builder’ston had plenty of liberty. He 
was allowed towa apartments, and a liberal 
income, The elder Mr. Falkland was satisfied 
if he saw his son and heir at the family resi- 
dence near Penge once or twice a week. Percy 
pleadetl the necessity-of study and the facili- 
ties offered by ‘the -metropolitan societies. As 
he displayed-cont‘naal improvement Mr. Fa!k- 
land was. contented. 

A cab tovk Perey from the yard to a pretty 
semi-detached villa near 8t. J: hn's-weod. Fred 
Crosby was, as usu:l, on his track. He was 





leaning against a lamp-post with his hands in 


his pockets, and he scowled bitterly at his late 
master’s son. Percy gave him a moment’s re. 
gretful thought. He knew the cause of the 
change in the young carpenter. I'red bad 
been dissipated and revolutionary ever since 
Fanny's disappearance. He hated the rich 
with all his might, talked of them as the op- 
pressors and destroyers of the poor, and would 
have made one in any wild republican scheme 
for the abolition of things in gencral and tho 
reign of the people. 

Fanny eat atthe window watching for her 
husband. He had taken every precaution to 
prevent discovery, and they lived there as Mr. 
and Mrs. Percy, They weve very happy as 
yet. Fanny knew nothing of the sorrow at 
home. Falkland made up pleasant fictitious 
conversations, which he rclated to fer as 
having taken place between himself and her 
father. He represented that the cld man was 
perfectly at peace concerning her, that he ac- 
cepted his explanation, and believed ali would 
come well in the end.: 

The villa was Jaxutiously furnished. There 
were books and music, and works uf art—every- 
thing to cultivate ‘the inkerent taste of the 
workman’s daughter. She spent her time wisely 
when Percy was absent; taught herself to 
speak with purity and elegance, to play and 
sing, co that she might be fit for her position 
when thetime came'that he could acknowledge 
her. 

She rose to open the door for him; met him 
with a kiss of welcome, and they went into the 
drawing-room hand in hand. Percy had been 
a better man since he married. He lost the 
taste for the wild and questionable pleasures 
with which he had passed away his evenings 
before. He could not quite keep from them ; 
but Fanny was in bliseful iguorance cf the 
fact that the fair young husband whom she 
so adored passed many an hour in reckless 
dissipation when she thought he was at Penge. 
She had unbounded faith in him; the first 
seeds of distrust were not yet sown. 

One old uncomfortable proverb was falsified 
in his case. He had married—urged by passion 
into haste—but repentance did not come, Had 
Fanny been lesssensible they would have been 
wretched ; but she made herself a companion 
for him. He could converse with her, aud not 
be wearied by a tedious ignorance or want of 
sympathy. She cultivated tastes that assimi- 
lated with his own; was carefal to suppress 
those that he considered reprehensible in any 
degree, 

There were lit!le errors of epeech to be cor- 
rected, slight solecisms that offended his ear, 
and he tanght her toavoid them, She was a 
willing scholar. Love made kim a genile 
monitor, her a gentle pupil. 

He found that the tie did not fetter him, 
and s> he never worried. He never saw her 
brow clouded; never heard her tone com- 
plaining. He came and went when he chose, 
aud she let him go in perfect faith; welcomed 
him with pleasure. Sometimes, when he looked 
into the future, he was eager fer the coming of 
the day when he coald claim her before the 
world. The only unpleasant things in the 


‘back-ground were the carpeut«r father, the not 


over-refined mother, the carpenter brother, the 
boy at the cheesemonger’s, and the boy giving 
away hamdbills at the cheep clothier’s. Percy 
contemplated with horror the possibility of 
running against a juvenile brother-in-law with 
a basket of eggs and butter ou his back, 

* I might find something better for them to 
do,” he thought, when the remembrance 
troubled him. ‘“ Butthere is plenty of time to 
think of it. The future can be leit to take care 
of itsslf.” 

The fear of being found out lessened as time 
‘wore on. He grew more careless, and took 
Fanny about with less reserve. Occasionally 
he was seen with her by his acquaintance, aud 
they rallied ‘him about her, putting their own 
evil constructions on the association. He had 
to laugh with them, and so accept the un- 
manly imputation that ditgraced him. 

Fanny kvew nothing of these things. 


She 





had the villa for her home, and only Percy for 
company. Her resources were her books, her 
niusic, and the small conservatory that was 
exquisitely filled. There were times when she 
longed to see her parents, and the old place in 
Falkland-row, when she pictured the familiar 
tea-tuble, with all its loving associations, and 
wished herself with them. But she had to 
check the wish for Percy's sake. 

There was one haunting fear—the hour of 
approaching separation. The time was draw- 
ing near for Percy to siaré for the German 
borders with bis gang cf artizans, to carry ous 
the contract undertaken by his father, He 
had hinted at attempting to smuggle her over 
with him; but recently he had grown cool upon 
his own projection—there was the risk, he said. 

(Zo be continued). 








SWEETEST AND BEST. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 

“Tat boy is perfectly infatuated with the 
little witch over there in the home cottage.” 

** And have you just opened your eyes to the 
fact?” asked the white-haired woman, lcoking 
up from her work. 

Philip Halstead, a retired merchant, and 
the richest landowner in Silverdale, did not 
immediately reply, but kept on drumming on 
the window-pane, as he gazed off across the 
stretch of low meadow, through whose tall 
grasses a manly form was threading its way. 

“ Mary,” finally said he, turning toward the 
other, ‘‘{£ wonder what our boy can possibly 
see in that girl to admire ?” 

“Eh?” responded Mrs. Halstead. 

“What is there about her that is attrac- 
tive?” he asked. 

“She is very pretty,” replied the other. 

* Not more so than a dezen other women of 
his acquaintance.” 

“She is full of life, has a firm, loving 
nature, end ——” faltered the lady. 

‘*Well, what other attraction does she pos- 
sess?’ impatiently asked Mr. Halstead. 

“She posserses ‘the attraction of straitened 
circumstances, backed up by a good name and 
plenty of beauty,” returned the wiile-haired 
wife and mother. 

“Humpbh! a poor showing, I think, Ccn- 
found--. But ro matter—the boy’s a fool!” 

And Philip went out of the room, to fied 
consolation in ‘giving orders to some men ab 
work on the farm. 

All the long dreary winter through hand- 
seme Fred Halstead had be.n cooped up in 
college. 

His heart had yearned more times thun 
once for the snow-bound woods adjoining his 
father’s estate. He had pictured to himself 
the jolly times he would kave when collese 
wails and dry, dusty stadies should be eavt 
aside. 

He is home fisally—has beeu for a period of 
two or three weeks. 

He has found an attraction to console him 
for the dulness at home at a little old-fashioned 
cottage. . 





* * * * 

Some women are born to command, not by 
the right and power of royal gift or rich e:- 
dowment of fortune, but by the beauty which 
God and nature bestow in place of royalty or 
wealth. 

Beatrice Barton, or Trixy as she is called, 
was a lovely little darling when she trotted to 
school but a few yea's ago. She is beantifal 
now, as she sits by I'red’s side under an elm, 
listening to h's stories of college fun and duty. 

Fred bas met may fair women during his 
period of twenty-two years of life. He has 
flirted with many women—as some men will 
and uow he koth respects and admires, as well 
as loves, this beautiful girl whose eyes have 
never gazed upon the stir of city life, 

The days pass cn, and Fred takes his way 
every aftcrnocn across the meadow. 

At last the time comes for his return to 
college, and just a week prior to that evezit 
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Fred comes to his mother, as she is seated in 
the lawn leading to the lovely garden. He 
tells her something which sends the blood to 
her face in a warm tide, and then recedes, 
leaving the face white and pain-stricken. 

“Fred, Fred, how could you? Your father—”’ 

“« Mother, something tells me that all will be 
well in the end. He does not know her true, 
sweet nature. Some day he will, and then—it 
will be all right. Don’t worry, little mother.” 

“Father will learn my darling’s goodness; 
I feel it here,’’ and he laid his hand upon his 

"heart. 

The eve of Fred’s departure arrived. His 
father was eceated in the library, awaiting his 
son’s return. 

“ At this very moment I suppose they are 
swearing undying affection. I’ll put a stop to 
the whole business,” mused the old gentleman- 

A half-hour passed, and the door was opened 
aud the culprit entered. His face is yet aglow 
with joy, his eyes are still bright with the light 

-of bliss. He takes a seat near his father, and 
awaits for the latter to speak. 

“In the morning you return, Frederick ?” 

“Yes, father,’ demurely said Fred. He 
knew for what this interview had been called, 
sand he was determined to be calm. 

“Do you leave behind you any tender at- 
tachment, my boy ?” 

“Eh?” 

* Do you go back to your books heart free?” 
c-o'lly asked Mr. Halstead, as he carefully 
s-arched the other's features with absorbing 
eyes. 

“ Well—thatis, I—” hesitated Fred, casting 
his eyes down. 

“ Don’t get confused, my lad; it is a bad 
sign and a half confession. Tell me frankly, 
are you engaged to the girl over the meadow ?”’ 

Fred did not reply. 

“You say nothing, my boy. What does it 
‘mean ?—what—O, Fred, Fred,I hope you are 
-not a base scoundrel to betray—” 

“ Stop, father,” exclaimed Fred, springing to 
his feet? “ that girl is the sweetest and best 
woman man ever gazed upon. Could I betray 
her? am I not your son?” 

“ Bless you. Fred! I feel you are my son, 
and I know you are a true fellow. One thing 
more.” 

«“ Well, I listen.” 

‘*Promise me that you will never look upon 
Trixy Barton’s face again.” 

“ A strange wish, father.” 

“T have other views for you, myboy. Be- 
side, there are other women, fair, beautiful, 
more worthy.” 

“Of that we will not speak,” interrupted 
Fred. 

* Some other time then, my son ; but you do 
not promise.” 

“Well, since you will have it, I”—Fred 
thought a minute—‘I promise never to look 
apon the face of Trixy Barton again.” 

‘* Bless ‘you, Fred. I know you will be 
~ourell of this foolish fancy when you come 
back from your books again,” rapturously ex- 
claimed Mr. Halstead, grasping his son’s hand 
and shaking it warmly. 


CHAPTER II. 
In the morning Fred went back to the col- 
lege, and the two o]d people were lonely with- 
out the merry laugh and bright face of their 


y. 

A month passed, and one day one of the farm 
hands came running to Mrs. Halstead and told 
her that the master had been thrown from his 
horse. The door is pushed open, and two of 
the men enter, bearing between them the in- 
animate form of their master. 

A broken limb is the most gerious of Mr. 
Halstead’s injuries. He is fretful for days and 
nights, and the patient wife is well-nigh worn 
out. He will not let her send word of the ac- 
cident to Fred, for he says it will only break 
up the boy’s etudies. 

A slight girlish form comes across the 
meadows one morning, and walks to the front 
door of the mansion. 








‘Can I reo Mrs. Halstead ?” 

“Step in. Who shall I say it is?” asked 
the servant, as she ushered the visitor into the 
ball. 

« Trixy Barton, please.” 

Trixy 1s shown into the beautifully furnished 


room, 

“Child, sit down here by me. Now what 
can I do for you, my dear?” 

‘Can I help you in any way, Mrs.—Mrs.— 
Halstead? Mother sent me toask,” shyly said 
Trixy. 

P “Why, you little dear, what could you 
° ? ” 

“ Mother said that people with broken bones 
are fretful; that they grow tired quite easily. 
She said I might offer to help you to please and 
comfort Mr. Halstead.” 

The old lady kissed her and promised to 
avail herself of her offer if she could. Mr. 
Halstead needed no little persuasion, but in the 
end charmed by her sweet face, he asked her 
very graciously to come and read to him if she 
could spare the time. This was the very thing 
Trixy desired. Shehad intended to extend her 
assistance to him; and he has invited her. 

“QO, I would like it very much, I assure 

ou.” 
: So it was settled. 

How Trixy’s bright face cheered the old 
man’s hours of care and pain. How her soft 
voice filled his heart with peace and eased 
his trouble away, as she read and sung to 
him. 

“Mary,” said he, one morning, as he was 
seated in the library with his limb restin 
upon @ chair, “I’m about well now, and—an 
I'm just the least bit sorry.” 

“Sorry ; what an idea! Why?” returned 
the old lady. 

‘*The little girl, Trixy, will be needed no 
longer when T can help myself.” 

“(), that’s it?” 

‘* Yes, so you know I wish I could keep her 
here always.” 

‘* But it would not do,” said his wife, watch- 
ing him furtively the while. 

“Why not?” 

“ Fred, you know.” 

‘Yes; Fred used to go over the meadow, I 
remember.” 

No more was said upon the subject. Wednes- 
day arrived, and Fred also. 

“Fred, I want to say something to you,” 
said his father, as the young fellow helped his 
father to the couch. 

“Very well, I am all ears.” 

“ Did you meet any prettier girl than Trixy 
while you were away?” 

+ No.” 

* Do you still hold to your promise not to 
look upon the face of Trixy Barton again?” 
asked hisfather. | 

**T do.” 

“ [’m sorry, my boy—I’m very sorry.” 

* Why?” asked Fred, 

‘* Because I have learned that she is a jewel. 
I would like to have her sweet face near me; 
her dear presence would bring a charm to the 
house, But, oh—well, if it cannot be, I sup- 
pose it cannot.” 

‘‘T cannot bring Trixy Barton to your home, 
father. When I promised not to look upon 
the face of Trixy again—Trixy Barton, I mean 
—I intended to keep that promise. Good- 
morning,” and wih these words Fred went 

> 


out. 

A half hour passed; the door opened, and 
Fred, with Trixy upon his arm, camein. Be- 
hind him appeared Fred's mother. 

‘“ Fred, you said ad 

‘“‘ Precisely, father. I said I wonld not look 
upon Trixy Barton’s face again. When I left 
for ccllege she was Trixy Halstead.” 

“ And you—did you know?” asked the as- 
tonished man of his wife. 

“ Forgive me, Philip—I knew all.” 

Itwas easy work now to reconcile him to 
the little deception, since be had come to 
believe that of all the girls Fred could have 
married Trixy was undoubtedly the “ sweetest 
and best.” J. M.8. 


TO THE WORLD GUILTY. 


—->—_ 
CHAPTER XXVII. (continued.) 


As Lochisla and Hyacinth started forward 
slowly, she said, “I could not, you know 
—I could not prevent Gwendolen coming bere. 
She used to think that there was nothing 
more between you and me than the old tie, but 
latterly—you know it too, Errol—she has been 
growing jealous of me, and so if I had tried to 
dissuade her from meeting you she would have 
been the more determined.” 

‘*My child,” interrupted Lochisla, “ spare 
your ques nature, as I will strive to do. 
It is all to me an open book, and the reading 
of it is cruel pain. Ah! Hyacinth, Hyacinth, 
no deeper shame can a woman feel for one of 
her own sex who stoops from womanly dignity 
than a man feels who reverences truly noble 
womanhood. And it is not even for love that 
Gwendolen so humbles herself. Heavens!’ he 
said, under his breath, ‘could no one stand 
between her and such shame ?’’ 

Hyacinth’s head was bowed; she spoke after 
a pause, in a subdued voice, almost as if the 
shame had been hers,— 

‘*Louis would have stayed her if he could, 
Errol. His passion was terrible when he knew 
she was coming, but she would not have 
heeded him. I prayed him not to speak 
harshly to her, for I knew it would be useless, 
and only make misery and division.” 

‘* You did right, Hyacinth. Poor Gwendolen ! 
she has imagined that I stood between her and 
Hazlemere, and threw you in his way because 
I grudged him the love I had discarded, yet 
still—she tried te think—cherished. She has 
thonght that for her sake I came to London, or 
she had tried so to think ; yet her heart misgives 
her and she fears you. Hyacinth, tell me, has 
she showed that jealousy to you in any marked 
manner ?”’ 

‘No, Errol; but I can see and feel it.” 

Lochisla set his teeth, and his hand olcsed 
more tigbtly over that he held. He did not 
speak for some moments; when he did it was 
to turn to another subject, though more closely 
connected with this than Hyacinth was aware. 

‘Sweetheart, how is it with Louis and 

ou?” 

The girl flushed deeply. 

‘*T shall never go back to Stanh»pe Lea,” 
she said, in a low voice. 

“No, by heaven!” said the Earl, so em- 
phatically, that she looked at him startled, then 
he added, ‘* But Louis, has he——” 

“No, no. Ab! Errol,” the tears rushed to 
her eyes, ‘‘be is so changed—so ill. And I 
think, perhaps, he knows I do not love him as 
he would wish ; and then, feeling be cannot 
live, he would not speak. Poor Louis! it 
seems so cruel to leave him, and he does not 
know that I must do it, Errol.” 

‘* He does not know it?” 

“No, it was Aunt aoe? who spoke to me 
and charged me with trifling with Louis.” 

“By Jove! Let me know all, Hyacinth.” 

And Hyacinth told him, keeping back no- 
thing what had passed between herself and 
Miss Philippa. 

He listened without interruption, though his 
face grew very stern again at the insult to 
Hyacinth; and when she ceased, he said 
quietly,— 

“It is best so, my child, best so for all 
reasons. Have you thought, then, what you 
mean to do?” 

«TI can live alone, Errol—at least, with a 
companion. But how can I tell Louis that I 
must leave Stanbope Lea, for I cannot tell 
him why; and I should not like to go abroad 
while he is in such ill-health?” 

“Still, whatever comes, you must not re- 
turn to Stanhope Lea at all,’ said Locbisla. 
“Ié will be a shock to Louis to learn how 
it was that you were driven from his house ; 
but there is no help for it. Ah! my heart, 
if I could butact for you—if I could but take 
the part which should be mine. Will it ever 
; be in my power to be just to you? ”’ 
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“Just to me, Errol? You must not talk of 
justice, for you do not wrong me.” 

The Earl lifted his dark eyes to the sweet 
face bent down to him, and his look was full 
of pain, and her’s of pleading tenderness. 

‘‘ My soal!” he said, passionately, ‘‘ do not 
t.mpt me to remember only that to your love 
the.eis no dishonour, and to forget—not the 
thime—that can never be, but that it is a 
gulf between us that can not be spanned.” 

“I would make you forget it if I could, 
Errol,’’ said the girl, steadily, 

“ Hush! ” he turned aside his face. ‘“ Have 
I not to fight my own heart? Spare me, 
Hyacinth.” 

“ Forgive me!” She said no more then, but 
the light sprang into her eyes, and almost a 
smile came over the crimson lips. He feared 
her then ; when the crisis came she would not 
plead in vain. 

In a few moments he had gained self-com- 
mand, and spoke in his ususl manner. 

“ Hyacinth, I think it would be best to 


write to Miss Philippa such a letter as she can | 


show to Louis ; telling her formally what step 
you have decided to take. At the same time 
tell Gwendolen also.” 

“ When shall I write the letter, Errol?” 

‘*In two or three days from now, 
child.” 

By this time they had reached the end of 
the village, and arrived at the principal inn, 
where they found and were received ‘‘ with 
effusion” by the rest of the party; and even 
Gwendolen smiled and congratulated them on 


having escaped the rain; buat the mask she | 


wore was not a mask to two among the riders, 
and one of those two said in his heart, — 

“Thank Heaven! my darling will no more 
share Gwendolen Stanhope’s home.” 

‘It was unfortunate,” said Gwendolen to 
her cousin, riding up to her as the party 
turned back towards Bramblemere, ‘ that 
Lenore should cast a shoe, Had Mac Jan 
charge of her?” 

Hyacinth refused to read the innuendo of 
this question ; she answered quickly,— 

“Of course not. 
attended to her. If Jan had seen to her the 
accident would not have happened.” 


“Of course not, dear; but ’tis a pity it did 
I am sure the Duke of Merivale | 


happen. 
thought it was no accident at all.” 

‘“AndIam certain,” said Hyacinth, turning 
and looking full in her cousin’s face, “ that 
the Duke of Merivale, being a true gentleman, 


had no such thought, and gave yon no cause to | 


suppose he had.” 

Gwendolen coloured scarlet; but as Hya- 
cinth, after speaking those deliberate words, 
turned away, her cousin leaned towards her 
and said in a whisper,— 


cinth, about Lochisla ?” 


** Gwendolen, hush! 
net recall such words.”’ 


is mine still.’ 

Hyacinth made no answer, she did not even 
look into Gwendolen’s face, but shook her rein 
and rode on. Her heart sank within her with 
the terror of what Gwendolen might do or say 
fatally compromising to her womanly dignity. 

She had no thought for herself or idea of any 
melodramatic revenge on Gwendolen’s part; 
and, indeed, believed it probable that this fit 
of jealousy would pass away—for a time atany 
rate -as others had done. And she was not 
mistaken. An hour later Gwendolen was sin- 
cerely cordial to her cousin, and seemed an- 
xious to atone for the bitter speeches she had 
made ; and after luncheon she was Hyacinth’s 
partner at lawn-tennis. 

She was strangely capricious, the girl 
thought; but Lochisla watched her keenly, 
though covertly, and when the dressing-bell 
rang he walked by her side into the house, and 
talked to her, or rather made her talk, all the 
way. 


| 





my | 


Emma's own groom | 


| was troubled. 
| specially on Lochisla just now ? 
| he could not rest? 


| late? 
For your own sake do | 

| freedom, honour, love, all—all! 
‘*Why not? He was vowel to me; andle | 
| to know Errol Cameron’s name once more held 
| in honour, to face the world free from the 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A DREAM, OR A TERRIBLE REALITY ? 


“ Lorp Locusta, you do not deserve that I 
should bid you good-night. Why must you go | 
to the library now? We would let you off for 
half an hour in the day time.” 

So spoke Lady Loring. 

The Earl answered smiling,— 

“ Half-an-hour would not do, nor an hour. 
Dear Lady Loring, you forget that to a soldier 
a night’s rest isa luxury, not a necessity. I 
have many a time sat up all night when I 
might have rested if I would.” 

“Well, you don’t look the worse for it, I 
admit. Studying at ghastly hours agrees with 
you, I suppose; so I will forgive you and say 
good-night.”’ 


Hyacinth standing near heard, and her heart | 
What was it that weighel 


Why was it 


It was long before sleep visited her own eyes ; 
the shadows seemed drawing closer and closer 
round her, and her thoughts dwelt sorrowfully 
with the solitary man in the great sombre 


| library, alone in the vast silence of the deep 
| night, alone with the crowding phantoms of 


years of bitter suffering—alone with a grief of 
which she knew not, but saw only its black 
shadow; ay, alone with a thought of dread 
and horror that she knew not of—a thought 
that grew and grewtill it seemed almost to 
take tangible shape, and to glare at him from 
the gloom. 

It was long past midnight. Errol Cameron 
paced slowly up aad down the wide room, his 
arms folded on his breast, his li.s white and 
set, his dark, brilliant eyes gazing straight 
before him into space. No book lay on the 
table. He was studying a terrible book, not 
written on paper or parchment—a book whose 
language he only and one other could read, and 


| that other was far away. 


And there was not a sound; his light foot- 


; fall could not have been heard by any one in 
| the room on the velvet-pile carpet; all in the 


household, save himself, slept, and without 
there was not even a breeze to stir the boughs 
of the trees, not even the hoot of the night 
owls, or the beat of a bat’s wing against the 
glass. All was still—the deathly, awful still- 
ness of night in the country. 

Once he sat down, leaning his burning fore- 


| head on his hands; but ere long he had risen 


again, and resumed his walk, pausing with 
almost a start when the clock in the turret 
near struck two, and the gilded ormolu on the 


| mantel-piece took up the tale in silvery chimes. 


Only two o’clock! It seemed as if he had bsen 
here for hours—long hours of agony ! 
“Am I powerless? ” his heart cried ont, over 


“You remember what I once told you, Hya- and over, though no word passed his lips— 


“ powerless to avert this doom, or is it too 
Mother of Heaven! thou knowest how 
I have striven, and yet to me it would be 
Ab ! Heaven, 
for one moment if only a dream—one moment 


brand of shame—to blot out from my brain 
words that are written there in letters of fire ! 
Is it just that I should suffer—thet a spotless 
nameshould be degraded to the dust fora sin not 
mine? Father in Heaven! save me from this 
anguish, from the thought that her doom would 
be my release ! ” 

Hark! what was that sound without—so 
slight that an ear less quick, less schooled, 
might not have heeded it, but the soldier 
turned towards the door instinctively. Was 
it a step in the polished gallery? He heard 
it again, even as the question flashed through 
his mind, and ere he had reached the door it 
was dashed open, and with a low cry, half 
terror, half frantic joy, Hyacinth Vernon 
threw herse]f into his arms. 

“Eternal Heaven!” burst from him, as he 
wrapped the quivering, convulsed form to his 
breast; and the awfal dread of days and weeks 
sprang into strong, fierce life. 

Not whiter was the face of the trembling 





girl than Errol Cameron’s, as with a quick 
movement he shut and lockei the door, and he 
held the girl to him with a speechless passion of 
thankfulness that she wist not of. She was white 
and wild with a terror that no mortal being 
could have caused, and clung to her lover as in 
the horror of the supeinatura! we cling to the 
living heart that beats for us, seek the warm 
clasp of mortal hands, and the embrace of the 
strong, protecting human love. She had 
evidently fled from her chamber in the haste 
of an overmastering fear—a fear so great that 
it had beaten down all thought, and left onl: 
the blind instinct to fly to the man who lowell 
ber. She had either been lying down, not 
having yet retired to her sleeping room, or had 
had time to don extra apparel, for she was 
clothed in a long blue cashmere morning-gown, 
and had slippers on her feet; but Lochisla 
could not, for some moments, ask her a single 
question, so terrible was her, agitation; he 
could only hold her to him and tenderly caress 
the golden head, and whisper soothing words 
to her. 

‘* My heart, my own darling! fear nothing— 
no harm can reach thee here ; in my arms thou 
art safe, thou knowest it, Hyacinth—my life, 
my treasure.” 

She lifted her face at last, and looked up to 
him with a look of perfect love and trast, and 
tried to speak; then a sudden tremor shook 
her, and she gave a scared, wild glance round 
as if fearing to see some dreadful shape. 
Racked to the soul, Lochisla yet retained out- 
ward calm, and seeing that Hyacinth had sus- 
tained a severe shock he still only sought to 
soothe her, and would not even suffer her to 
speak until her mind had regained its equi- 
librium. 

“*My child,” he said, softly, ‘‘there is 
nothing here—nothing but thou and me. 
Nay, I can wait for a little while to hear 
what has happened. It is no light thing, I 
know, that would so frighten my brave 
Hyacinth. Rest here, dear one.” 

He placed her gently on a low couch, and 
turning aside, poured a little water into a 
glass from a decanter that stood near at hand. 
She drank it obediently, even eagerly, and 
whispered ,— 

‘“« Thanks, Errol,” gratefully. 

Then as he sate down by her and drew her to 
him again, she nestled to his breast, and after 
a minute or two her breathing grew more 
tranquil, and the frightened look almost died 
out of her eyes. She struggled hard for com- 
pesure—she never forgot in her extremest 
agony how anxious Errol Cameron must be. 

** Krrol,” she said at length, lifting her face, 
‘* T can tell you now—you have been so patient 
—and you will think me so foolish !” 

“Could I be impatient with thee, Hya- 
cinth ?” answered Lochisla, kissing the white 
brow, ‘‘ and I know thee too well to believe 
thee guilty offolly. Tell me what made thee 
fly to me in such fear.” 

‘Tt was no dream, Errol. I had not gone 
to bed, but had laid down on acouch in my 
dressing-room as Tam, and I never slept. I 
was thinking—thinking of so many things that 
I could not sleep, and I had for the time for- 
gotten the legend of the lady who they “4 is 
seen at times, and who tried to murder her 
rival; so there was nothing to excite my fancy 
at all. There was no light in theroom, and I 
could only see things dimly. Suddenly I felt a 
strange impression that I was not alone. I 
looked towards the door, and, Errol, there was 
a white figure there—in the room. I had not 
heard the door open——” 

“A white figare—a woman’s?” 
Lochisla, under his breath. 

“ Yes, a woman’s—I could notsee the face ; 
there was something white, like a wimple, over 
the head, and she had on a long white robe 
that might have been a nightdress, or any- 
thing —it was too dark to see distinctly. She 
did not walk upright, but half-crouching, and 
crept slowly round the edge of the room 
towards the bed room door.”” As she spoke, 
shuddering once more in speaking of those 
horrible moments, Lechisla strained her yet 


said 
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cl.ser fo him, and the'cold drops stood on. bis 
brow ashe bent over her. Dreaming; ah, no! 
This was o terrible reality ! 

“ Ge, on,” he said, hoarsely, “it was. no 
dream indeed, my darling.” 

“ Then,’ Hyacinth went on, a little wonder- 
ing at his words, ‘‘the legend flashed back on 
my mind;. it mustibe the Lady Loring, acting 
out ber orime. I did not move ; I lay still and 
watehed her. I tried to think it migtt be a 
triek, but who in this house weuld play such a 
trick 2? The way the figure moved made me 
think of a tiger creeping omits prey. I thought 
—with a stravge kind of calmness—what it 
was it meant.to do; and I wondered if when 
it reached the inner room, if it did so witheut 
seging, me, whether I should. be able to get to 
the door before it had discovered that the 
inner room was empty; and I wondered if 
it should. see me whether it would have 
power to kill mo; but I mever removed 
iny eyes from the figore. It. passed on 
in the tame manner, making ro sound, and 
vanished into the bedroom. Then I was on 
my feet, and made for the door, and justas I 
reached it, I looked back ; and oh! Errol, the 
figure was behind me, just on the threshold 
of the inner door —and it sprang {er- 
wards——” 

Sbe hid her face with a quick sob, shivering 
from head to foot, and while Lochis'’a com- 
forted her, lis heart was full of stern passion, 
andhe swere by all holy things that, at what- 
ever cost, never should Hyacinth incur sgain 
the possibility of thia night’s peril and 
foar. 

* Were you coming to me from the begin- 
ning, heart's dearest?’ he whispered. 

“Yes, Errol. I never thought of anyone 
else but you. I knew you were here. I seemed 
ta fly aleng the corridor, and the figure fol- | 
lowed, with its arm uplifted; if never got | 
close—aud when I reached the foot of the | 
stairs at the end, I looked back again, and | 
did not see it—it had vanished.” She paused, 
fazing ot him earzest'y, and added “Tt | 
could net have been a human being, Errol— | 
tell me what you think.” 

“My child, I scsrce know what to think. 
You know I do net doubt that the dead can | 


} 
| 
rometimes revisit the eerth. Yet it might be 
} 
| 
| 
' 





that some servant in the hou chold, taking ad- | 
vantage of the legend, came to your rocm for | 
robbery.” 

“But the jewela arain my dressing-room. 
And then, a thief would not haveprsu:d me; 
she would have socured the jewels. when I left 
the room,” | 

* True. Still this must be inquired into.” 

Ile parsed for a rnoment, and she, exhausted 
ruiher than weary, leaned her head egainst 
Lim again, thinking that, deeply moved as he 
was, be showed litle surprise, while his ques- 
tions sermed to point to suspicion of some | 
living agent. 

“ Hyacitth,” he eaid, presently, “ you can | 
trost your maid?” 
“Julie? Ob! Errol, yes. She is as faitlifal 
se gold; the might have robbed me a hundred | 
times. Besides, | havehad proofs of her good- 

Thee fh. 

“That ia well. Now, my darling, will you 
Jet me leave you for three minutes ?—it shell 
be no lenger, Hyacinth,” as involuntarily she 
«lung clover to him, The girl drew bac’s at | 
ence, lifting her head quickly. | 

“}orgive me; Tam weak snd fearful.” | 

“ Fhyacinth, you are str ng and. brave;.a} 
weaker woman would bave fainted at my feet. | 
Only a few winutes, sweetLeart.” He kissed | 
der tenderly, releascd hex, ard iising, quisted | 
ti. @ioom. | 

In less than the three minutes Hyacinth | 
heard hs qvick, light step asain, ard Le re 
entercd the library, lk cking the dcor as before. 
She sp'ang to mect him. 

one,” hesaid, putting his arm sabout | 
are you afraid to ke alone? No won- 
ave parsed through.” 

yy ” 


a/Gar 


 ) 
i} 
, re | 
mg byrrcl? 
«bon 


bere was anyone Jurking : 


4 tie prent . ay 4}, 
vi, Unis Creature, Weetuc 


| whispered “ adieu.” 





living woman or spirit, pursued you with a } cinth’s Society. This “morning the gor Pete 


malignant purpose; aud so I: cannot:yield u 
all idea of mortal ageney until I have satis 
myself that no tangible being is responsible for 
what has happened. Sweetheart, though.a 
Highlander, Iam tried soldier too, and twice 
your age, and so more sceptical.” 

‘** But, Errol, you will not say anything to 
Lady Loring ?”’ 

“f must think what is best todo,,.Hyacintb. 
Leave it to me, and, meanwhil-, say nothin 
to anyone. If I find it needful to speak of'i 
I shall, of course, only tell part of the truth ; 
that. you.saw a figure in your room, which 
presently disappeared, and thaf next day you 
told ms of it. Now, my child, tell me, if- you 
know, who sleeps in the same corridorin which 
your rcoms are situated?” 

‘Gwendolen and Julie, and, quite at tiie 
other end, nearest the east wing, Clarice 
Loring.” 

“No one else, you are certain?” 

“Quite certain. There are only two otlier 
snites of rooms, and they are empty, and 
one small recom opposite mine, where Julie 
sleeps. ”’ 

A sudden light, like a flash, sprang into 
Lochisla’s eyes, but Hyacinth. did not see it; 
she was not looking at him. The girl.added, 
with a slight shudder,— 

“T shall have Julie to sleep in my room 
henceforth. I shculd never sleep at all if T 
were alona.” 

“Best sx. And, Hyacinth, will you do this, 
lock your door every night?” 

“Errol! You cannot really think——” 

“T know not what to think, my heart; but 
you will do what Task?” 

‘Yes, Erral.”’ 

‘“‘ Fear for you makes me a tyrant, Hyacinth,” 
he said, half wistfully. 


The girl raised her eyes with a quick look of. 


pain. 
‘‘ Lhad no thought to oppose your wish; you 


| know it,’ she said. 


“ Verily, yes, sweet one; so meck to me, se 
self-relant, when alone,” he said, caressing 
the soft curls, 

“ Not self-reliant to-night, Errel. Ob! I 
need not go back yet—not yet.” 

“Nay, darling; stay with: me till daylight 

-it is not far off—and then thou wilt nct 
fear.’’ 

He led her to the coueh again, and as he 


| drew her to bis side, he bade her try to sleep, 
| but she shook her head, though she closed her 
eyes and sat quite silent, resting against him, 


while he, silen* tco, thought. out bis course of 
action for the immediate fature. 
And the dawu came creeping up —the blessed. 


| morning light—and Hyaeinta lifted her blue 


eyes to the sky, and watched ths creeping 
brightness for some moments, then raised her- 
self. 

“ Exrol, I will go back now.” 

“I will go with you, sweetheart, to. the 


| entrance of the corridor,’’ said Lcchisla, as 


they rose. 

He folded her to him and kissed her brow and 
lips, then led her from the room, and noise- 
lessly they traversed the long. passagerand the 
wide stairs. At the entrance to the corridor 
he left her with ouly a parting hand+clasp, and 
Butihe watehed her till 
she vanished into her. apariment, avd even 
then be paused, list-:ning for some minutes; 
but all was as silent as the grave, and,,turn- 
ing away, he sought his own, a nts, 
which were at some little distance from. this 
Spot. 


CHAPTER XXIrx. 
WHY DID HE QUESTION HER? 


Brzarrast #t Biamblemere was on the 
table from ei. to ten, ani the early. party 
8 included Lord Lochisla, Hyacinth, 

Ten, Lady Loring, and the Duke of 

M. il. ; not thas ihe latter loved early rising, 
at he would have arisen at sunrise if thereby 
re could Luve enjoyed a longer period of Hya- 


had put in an ap 





not augmented, for though the tliree 
guests had arrived. theday before noneof them 
pearance. 

Hyacinth was the first in the: room after 
Lochisia, and as he came forward’ to greet 
es he. looked keenly and anxiously into her 
ace. 

“I thiok I am myself again,” she said, 
smiling, “or quits enoagt so to wear-all out- 
ward seeming to any one’ but you.” 

“ Yes, you will do, sweetheart.” He dropped 
her band as steps were heard without, and 
Lady Lorivg andthe Duke of Merivale entered 
together. 

‘* Gwendolen is late this morning,” remarked 
the hostess, whem:they were all seated. ““Had 
the a bad night, do you know, Hyacinth?” 

“I have vot seen her, Lady Loring. I 
suppose she was tired.” 

ust then the letters were f in, and 
included one for’ Hyacinth from Louis: A 
sltade fell ow her brow as she read. He’ wrote 
from Stanlope Lea ; the journey, short though 
it was, had tired’him. Nevertheless, he wrote 
cheerfully, though he admitted’ that he was 
lying down. 

“No bad news,.I hope?” said Lochisle; who 
sat next her, in a lowvoice, : 

“I don’t know, Count Errol—not good news: 
I think Louis is not as well as’ he nakesout,”’ 
and she gave’ Louis’s letter into his hand: 

Tt flasted’ through the Harl’s mind bow 
little Lonis Stanhope would like: to-thick that 
his letter to Hyacinth was being read by Errol 
Cameron, of all men. 

“TI agree with you,” he said, returning the 
letter. ‘‘Is he alone atthe Lea?” 

“Only Aunt Phifippa is with him; but if 
he gets.much worse, I must go back.” 

Bat the Earl did not answer this, and Hya- 
cinth saw that he did’ not-endorse it: She was 
puzzled. Errol coul® never wish her to leave 
Louis if be were really ill’or dying: 

At nine o’clock. Gwendolen entered the 
room. Lochisla at. the moment was standivg 
near cne of the windows talking to Lady 
Loring, and he turned and glaueed at the 
fair face on which the light poured full and 
clear. 

Only a glance, but that brief scrutiny almost 
satisfied him—almost, not quite. 

Hyacinth was nearest to Gwendolen, and 
Gwendolen kissed her affectionately ; then Lady 
Loring came: ferward and “ she had 
had @& good night’s rest, for she was.usually 
one of the early birds.” 

*« Yes, I slept well, thanks, when. Ii did sieep,’’ 
Miss Stanhope answered, smiling ; ‘but Lad 
a wakeful fit, and that made me-sleep:late.”’ 

Lochisla heard the answer, and as, Gwen- 
dolen gave him her band, he said, cour- 
teously,— 

“You look languid now, Miss. Stanhope, 
perhaps the morning’s ride yesterday tired 
you?” 

‘*Oh, no—not at all; I think IT must Jock 
more languid than I feel.” 

Another quick, keen look from these- pene- 
trating dark eyes, which Gwendolen, whose 
own eyes were notlockéng straight. atthe Earl, 
did not see; and she: bowed and turned agniu 
to his hostess. 

The party wes: very much scattered that 
morning, for it. turned ont; showery, so thmt 
nothing in the shapeof an outdoor’ expedition 
was: possible, 

Liochisla rode out. at: ten: o’clock, and was 


absent the Hest park of the» morning— no 
wonder when he weut mere than ¢ight miles tu 


send a telegram; Why did he not send it from 
Bramblemere? But Errol Cameron knew 
best ; he knewthat'in country'places the secrets 
of the telegraph-office are not always kept. 
Hyacinth wasin the billiard-room with tie 
men aud the Loring ladies ; and Beryl March- 
mont practised new songs in the music-room; 
but Gwendolen shunned society, and withdraw- 
ing (o the terrace, to @ portion where an: awn- 
ing erected against the sun served also for 
protection against the intermittent showers, 
seated herself with some fancy work and a 
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book; but the work progressed little and the 
book remained open at one place. 

She was sitting in the same spot still, gazing 
out at the trees before her, while @ that terrible 


passion of jealousy brooded likea dull fire in her | ple: 


heart, when, about half-past twelve, she heard 
the sound af hoof strokes, amd, ing up 
quickly, sawthe very man who, with Hi; ly 
shared her thoughts, riding up the drive. He 
-saw her, teoy in the same moment, amd bowed 
low, lifting his hat, Would hecomeand speak 
to her, Gwendolen asked herself, or go om. into 
the hoase ?” n 

All doubts were shortly set: at rest; for Lord 
Lochisla, throwing Kaiser’s rein to fan, 
who. came up op y, perhaps having 


portunel: 
-seen his chief and foster brother, ascended the 
terraee steps and turned towards Gwendolen’s 
retrem’, 
‘‘T marvel,” he said, a to: notice 


thing 
‘“‘No,’’ she seid, after a pause; “I was not 
disturbed. Whatmakes you suggest the idea? ’’ 


“PP, ; } ed 
to glance at hee. not am expression of the fair 


‘eee may E ask 
intently. “ ; a you not 
‘to mention to anyone that whieh Dam goitg to 
speak about?” 

“Certainly,” said Gwendolen, almost holding 
her breath. ‘‘I will not speak a word.” 

“Thank you. I asked the first question for 
thisreason. Hyacinth was disturbed in a very 
strange manner last night.” He,paused here, 
but Gwendolen’s face showed only startled and 
‘intenss interesti—net a shadow of fear or con- 
seiousness.. The. Earl went on, ‘She is, re~ 
Taember, though dm aginative—many mightcall 
superstitious—not at all, given to fancies. and 
physically remarkably fearless. She told ma 
this morming thet while lymg, on. a couch in 
ler dressing-reom, broad awake, she saw a 
white: figure in the reom, which crept, with a 
crouching gait, towards her bedroom. She 
could net see. thie: face of the: figare, but. her 
thoughts. naturally. flew to the legend of that 
Lady Loring who, it is said, murdered: some 
guest of whem she..was, jealous. Miss Stan- 
hope, forgive me.I should not. bave, told you,” 

For Gweadblea. hed drawn, a quick, gasping 
bresth, but-stijl no sign of consctousness. He 
had touched a memory ,the memory, perchance, 
of a terrible thought. 

“No no,” she said, eagerly, ‘go om, I en- 


. you. 
‘« Hyacinth then watched.this figure until it 
vanished into her apartment. Then she.rose 
to quit the room, when the figure, turning. back, 
eeeme lito paredive her, and pursued her,” 

‘*Oh, heavens!” 

“Hyacinth fled,” continued the. Earl; after 
‘another pause, ‘amd, gaining. om her purtuer, 
reached..the feot of ‘the stairs, when; looking 
back, she sew that the fexm: had vanished, nor 
«lid. she again see iti,’* 

Gwendolen’s eyes were dilated. witly horror. 

“What, did. Hyaeinth do?” she seid, at 
lengtia | ‘‘ did she faint,? ” 

‘* No; she summoned courage, affer awhile, 
_ to return to her room, and saw snething more 

of her visitor... But, Miss. Stanhope, I am un- 
willing to accaptthe idea of ® supernatural ap- 
pearance, thi haxve.been done for 
robbery.” 

“Yes; buthas Hyaeinth been robbed ?”’ 

‘* No; still the thief might have been startled 
and gives, up, the. intention.for, that. night, at 
least. Then, again, there is another tangible 
solution te.the mystery.” 


m| and be sure; if I hear or see 


| understood German. 


“What is that, Lord Lochisla?”’ 

‘* Sleep-walking.”’ 

Gwendolen started and shuddered ; the idea 
of somnambalism is always “corte” and un- 
asant. 

“Do you suspeet anyone?” she ached, 
directly. 

‘No; I merely.conjectured.” 

** Only three beside Hyacinthsleep in 

yacinth, her , Clarice 
Goring, and myself. Julie docs not walk im 
her sleep, neither dees Clarice, nor do I. I 
never did such a thing in my life. The ser- 
vants sleep « lomg way off, and what should 
make one of traverse all that distamee, 
amd seek out Hyacinth especially?” 

“True,” said the Earl, theughtfully, * F 
confess that thimgs seem te favour Hyacinth'’s 
idéa.of a supernstural agemt, and I, of course, 
have no doubt of the abstract: possibility of* 
such visitations ; but I thimk:ene should net 
aceept the supernatural until all natural sel 
tions have: failed.’” 


“Kye,” said Gwendolen. “TI, you know; @ 


are oftem less courageous tham our opinions) 
and what you have told me makes me realize 
that fact. ; 


‘«Porgiveme——” began the Hazi, but Gwem- 
interrupted him. 
“No; Bam glad I hare heard of the namtter; 


anything 
may help té elucidate it, I will tell you. Poor 
Hyaciush! Shemust have beem brave indeed 
to. go back to Ker room again. Why did she 
nob come tome; or go to Julic? ™ 

“‘ Perhaps at first her only definite instinet 
was Them when she was able to-thimk 
she would noi like to disturb anyone, with, teo, 
such a tale-of horror.” 

“She has extraordimary self-control. I 
should never have guessed by her face to-day 
that she had passed through so much. She 
ought not to sleep alone any longer.” 

“No,” said’ Lord Lochisla ; ‘‘ she told me her 
maid should share her room with her. Such 
shocks are’ dangerous. things, even to strong 
men, and Hyacinth is but a fragile girl.” 

The ringimg of the luncheon-bell at this 
moment put an end to a conversation which 
Gwendolen would fain have prolonged; Lord 


not profess to have any faith im-ghests ; but we | 


ask me, perhaps, and it would make it more 
painful for both of us,’’ 

“You want to leave yourself free to return 
to Stanhope Lea—to live there again?” 

“That would only be right, Errol,’’ said the 
givl, gazing at him in wonderment, for his tone 

manner were almost stern. 

“Right—meybe,”’ he answered, not meeting 
hereyes. ‘“ But, well—well, my child,” he laid 
’ bis hand on hers—‘do not write yet; but 
— me that you will do nothing without 


me to me.” 
“OE course I should tell you, Errol.” 


Her lips quivered. It was so perplexing,’so 
passing strange that Errol Cameron should 
opposea step which duty and affection alike 
commanded. He surely could notin any way 
distrust’ Louis Stanhope—most loyal, gentlest 
of men. 

“TE kmew that, bheart’s dearest,’ said the 
Earl; “‘but I wanted something more than to 
‘be told you were going to do something to 
which you are already pledged.’* 


low voice. stopped, 
and added, bending down to her—‘“ trust ms 
still, Hyacinth, my child-love; trust me a 
little- a little ee 


approached, she 
Liochisla ean ifeniiieg Hi ypaintih te thedierwing- 


room. 

But those last word filled the girl’s heart. 
They seemed to have only one meaning—sepa- 
ration. She had given him her trust for ever, 
not for a time only, and he seemed to gay, 
“Trust me till we part; then your faith will 
| be no more tried; then if doubts of the past 
arise it will be better ; so will grief be softened, 
for love must suffer where doubt enters in.’’ 
Could he mean that? Let bs; she would be 
silent till the time came, the supreme moment 
in which the decision must be made—the 
decision to which she must bow—or whieh her 





withdrew. He had. diseovsered all that he had 


beginning to unbend a little. 

True, his manner was unchanged—courtly, 
gentle, but indifferent still; and he might.have 
originally spokem to her only to sea if she 
could throw any lighton the mystery of last 
‘night, but he had.gone beyond that necessity. 
Why, too, had he, come'to her instead of to 
Clarice: Loring? So may “ trifles light as air” 
bear a grave import when: the wish fathers the 
thought. 

It was not till just before dinner that Hya. 
cinth found an opportunity to, say a few words 
privately to:Lochisla. She met him in one: of 
the: cerriders: as. she was. descending to the 
drawing-room. 

“Well met,’ she said; half. smiling, and 


' dancing” round ber with the instinct of: 


caution, though she knew that no one in the 
House ‘besides herself and the Earl spoke or 
“T wanted to say some- 
thing to you, Cownt Hrrok, and fortune has at 
last favoured ma’’ 

“Say on, my child.” 

“I think I will. not write to Aunt Philippa 
yet, Errol; not. till I see. how Louis is. You 
see I am not actually committed to a decision. 
What I eaid was spoken in anger, and Aunt 
Philippa might suppose I did not fully mean 
it. fhe would say nothing to Lonis, for he 
would be so angry with her; and if I write, 
Louis must know why I leave, and it will make 
him, werse, Besides—’’ her voice faitered a 
little as she saw that Lochisla’s face gave little 
encouragement to her idea—‘‘ besides, if he 





Lochisla roge-and, with a few courteous words, | 
sought to knew; but Gwendolen, ignorant of 


the motive whieh had led him to her side, | 
nursed'a: wild hope. that perchance he was | 


should want me to be with him he would not | 


love, her prayers, must have power to change. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MADGE ADAMS COMES TO BRAMBLEMERE. 


Hyacinth VERNON was not disturbed that 
night by the mysterious lady of Loring, nor 
the night after ; and, in addition to locking the. 
door, the further precaution of searchingevery 
nook and corner’ was taken by Julie, who, 
though Hyacinth gave her no information, 
readily came to the conclusion that mademoi- 
selle had ‘seen something.” Else why have 
her—Julie—to sleep in the same room? and 
why keep a candle burning all night? 

Hyacinth herself, when questioned by Clarice 

| Loring and others, would only admit that she 
felt ‘*nervous.’”’ Ske was superstitious, and 
could not help putting some faith in the story 
of the Loring banshee. Gwendolen, too; kept 
her own counsel well, and so the trath was not 
suspected—the truth, that is, so faras Hyacinth 
| knew it. 
. She was thinking of it now; she could not 
shake herself free of that dreadful night; 
while she sat on the lawn under the-lime-tree, 
and scarcely heard the Duke of Merivale’s 
pretty speeches, wishing him a thousand’ miles 
away, and answering him, when he did speak, 
so abruptly, that at length he was piqued, and 
said, reproachfully,— 

‘‘Miss Vernon, Iam afraid my poor efforts 
are in vain; I only succeed in boring you.”’ 

** Pardon,” said she, rousing herself, “ but 
you know it is not my fault. I ‘own I was 
thinking of some father painfal thinrss; yet, ff 
you would talk tome as if [ were a sensible being 
you might disperse the cloud. Pf you are too 
lazy to talk rationally you must'not blame me 
if I am inattentive,” 
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The Duke bit his lip and coloured high. 

‘*Miss Vernon, Iam reproved. Shall I be 
silent ?’’ 

‘If you like to be; but talk common sense, 
and I will listen.” 

“Would you listen if I talked the common 
sense that I should most wish you to hear?” 

“ That might not be common seneé at all,” 
returned Hyacinth, carelessly. ‘“‘You and I 
would very likely regard the matter from 
opposite points of view.” 

“You ask me to be serious, and when I try 
to be, you jest.” 

“For your sake, not mine,” said Hyacinth, 
very gravely; and at that moment she heard 
Clarice calling her name, 

“Here I am,” she said, rising quickly, and 
advancing to meet her friend half way, leav- 
ing the Duke to reflect at leisure on her last 
words, 

“ Hyacinth,” said Clarice, “‘ there is someone 
here who would like to see you. She is with 
Gwendolen now—an cld woman named 
Adams,” 

* Madge Adams!” exclaimed Hyacinth, 
“ how did she come here?” 

“‘I don’t know; but she seems toknow Lord 
Lochisla quite well.” 

“Oh! 7 ; she comes from Thorndean, you 
know. will go and see her. How kind of 
you tocall me. Where is she!” 

“In the breakfast-room,” returned Clarice. 

And a minute later Hyacinth was in the 
rae 9 of Madge Adams, who embraced and 

issed her with tears of pleasure; and then 
the girl asked wonderingly how Madge came 
there. 

“ Easily answered, Miss Vernon,” said the 
old woman, “At the village yonder, beyond 
Bramblemere, I bave a very dear old friend 
living, and she is very ill, so they sent for me 
to come and see her, and I went, and found 
her ill, indeed! but not so bad as I ex- 
geet’. So I thought I would come and see 

iss Gwennie and you.” 

“ And Hyacinth,” added Gwendolen, “ Madge 





[A HAVEN OF BEST] 


is going to stay here while her friend needs 
her, for it seems they can’t put her up, and she 
is going to have the room in which Julie used 
to sleep.” 

“ Ah! that is nice!” exclaimed Hyacinth, 
clasping her hands. ‘“ But how is it?” 

“Why, missy,” said Madge, “I was talkin 
to the Earl when Lady Loring came in, ap 
he spoke of me to her, and was so good as to 
ask her if I could stay here for a little, and 
she consented—quite pleased to do anythin 
he wished, I thought; and then he mentione 
that your maid, missy, slept with you, and 
there was a vacant room in the corridor, and 
my lady said she would be only too happy 
that I should be near Miss Gwennie and you.” 

‘*It will be nice,” said Hyacinth, caressing 
Madge’s hand. “And Madge, have you seen 
Louis lately? How is he?” 

Madge shook her head, and looked very 
grave. 

‘*T have been telling Miss Gwennie, missy, 
he is not at all what I should like to see him. 
No, I don’t mean to say there is any danger, 
but he is far from beirg well. I saw him just 
before I left, and he said he was going to write 
to youand Miss Gwennie againein a day or 
two,” 

Hyacinth sighed, and turned away with a 
heavy cloud on her brow ; and after some more 
conversation Madge was allowed to depart 
under the care of Ian MaclIan. 

When Hyacinth and Gwendolen retired that 
night Madge Adams was not yet in her room ; 
the door stood open and all was dark within. 

“ Gossiping with the servants, no doubt,” 
said Gwendolen; and she entered her own 
room, 

But the servants had already retired, and it 
was not in the servants’ region that Madge 
was sitting now, but in the library ; and oppo- 
site to her, speaking to her while she listened 
with a face grave and perturbed, sat the Earl 
of Lochisla, 

They were not long together; Madge rose 
up presently, bade the Earl gcod-night with a 








long close clasp of the hand, and taking hey 
chamber candle departed to her room. 


But not to rest. The candle was put out, 
but all night the door was a little open, and 
close by it, in an armchair, Madge Adams sat, 
like one who watched by a sick person, with 
bright, clear eyes wide open that never once 
blinked or seemed to grow weary. For what 
did she thus keep watch and ward? Through 
the long hours not a sound broke the stillness 
—nothing occurred to afford a reason for that 
unrelaxing roe Yet not till past sunrise did 
Madge rise from her chair and close her 
chamber door. 

Surely it was not for the perturbed spirit of 
the jealous lady of Loring that she watched. 
What power could mortal band have over the 
supernatural? And could Madge have sat calm 
and unmoved if she had expected to see an 
unearthly visitant ? 

Besides, it could have been of no spectre that 
she spoke when before breakfast she met Lord 
Lochisla—by chance as it seemed--and ans- 
wered a quick questioning look from him with 
the low-spoken words, — 

“ Le a sound nor a sign—all as still as the 

ve ”» 

And he answered, “ Heaven grant it always 
80; but we dare not relax the vigil.” 

Then he passed on, and Madge Adams said 
within herself, ‘‘ A spark may light the fire, 
and then—then—” She shuddered and clas 
her hands over her eyes for a moment, as if to 
shut out some dreadful vision, less actual than 
of memory. What memory was it that rose 
up before her with the awful possibility of a 
repeated reality ? 


(To be continued.) 








Every real and searching effort at self-im- 
sah is of itself a lesson of profound 

umility. For we cannot move a step without 
learning and feeling the waywardness,the weak- 
ness, the vacillation of our movements, 
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[TERESA FELT THE CLOSE CLASP OF HIS HAND, AND HEARD 


NOVELETTE.] 


“AN ILL-ASSORTED UNION.” 


—@——_. 
CHAPTER I. 
IN THE SHRUBBERY—MIDNIGHT. 

Tux moonlight poured in a silver flood over 
the wide hilly landscape and silvered the trees, 
whose branches stirred softly now and then as 
a light breeze swept whispering among them 
and died away in the leafy depths. 

It was near midnight, and all the world was 
asleep ; not a light shone in any one of the 
numerous windows of yonder rambling old 
house, half bowered in trees, Yet there was 
one wakeful spirit—not in the house, but a 
quarter of a mile away from it—standing 
alone in the deep gloom of the shrubbery, close 
to the paling that separated the grounds of 
the house from a bye-lane turning off the high 
road. It wasa late hour for a woman to be 
abroad on any errand ; and the probability that 
this young woman had not come forth for a 
solitary communing with nature, or indeed for 
the take of nature at all, would hardly tend 
to mend matters in the estimation of any well- 
regulated mind. The woman was young—in- 
deed not more than seventeen—tall, slim, and 
very handsome. She wore a dark gown and a 
cloak, the hood of which was drawn over her 
clustering brown curls, and her large bright 
eyes were bent eagerly in the direction of the 
afore-mentioned lane, from whence, evidently, 
the person for whom she was waiting would 
come. 

In a few minutes the girl’s straining ear 
caught a sound that made her involuntarily 
clasp her hands together—a sharp quick creak, 
as would be caused by a momentary weight 
resting on the frail palings—another second, 
and a tall man’s figure flashed through the 
moonlight into the shadows; another, and the 
girl’s slender form was in his arms, and his 
moustached lips were pressing hers with pas- 
sionate kisses, 





“My darling! my own Teresa!’ he whis- 
pered at length, putting buck the hood from 
her head and gazing down into her beautiful 
face with a world of love in his own, “ it seems 
80 long since we last met. Have you waited 
long for me to-night ?’’ 

“No, not long—not ten minutes, indeed,” 
she answered ; “ and it would not matter if I 
had. I am quite safe here, you know.” 

“I don’t feel that you are, sweetheart, un- 
lees I am with you; besides it gces against 
me to keep you waiting, and then—” 

‘“‘Then what?” said Teresa, nestling to 
the man’s heart like a happy bird. 

‘‘Why,” he smiled, and folded her still 
closer to him, “there are so many minutes 
more of Paradise that I might have had, and 
missed.” 

Teresa laughed softly. ‘‘ That would tell both 
ways,” she said, with a naiveté that forbade 
any suspicion of coquetry. 

“Would it?” The young man bent his 
handsome face till his lips touched her brow 
again, lingering there caressingly. ‘‘ You really 
mean that, darling?” 

Teresa lifted her pained wondering eyes to 
her lover's. 

“Do you doubt me, Grahame?” she said. 
“Do you think I am too young to be stead- 
fast?” 

“No, no. Heaven forbid! It is my own 
conscience that pricks me sometimes, Teresa— 
pricks me with the question whether I am 
acting honourably by you—such a mere girl as 
you are—and at such times I feel a passing 
fear lest that thought may occur to you.” 

“Never!” said she, in a low passionate 
voice, “never! I cannot make you believe me. 
I can only tell you the truth. It would be 
treason in me to think there was one speck on 

our honour ; and if I did think so I could not 
ove you as I do.” 

” loyal love! forgive me that I pained 
you, though you almost tempt me to repeat 
the offence that I may hear you say again you 
love me. What makes you trust me so per- 
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fectly, Teresa? You know nothing of me but 
what my own lips have told you; you are too . 
young for the worldly knowledge that would 
be a protection against deception.” 

“Don’t you want me to trust you?” said 
Teresa, with a wicked little smile quivering on 
her curved lips. 

“Ah! you catch me in my own trap. It 
would break my heart if you did not trust me, 
darling; but I want to know why.” 

“Well, whydlid you love me? I was not the 
only girl in the world.” 

“But the most bewitching—the most irre- 
sistible,” said Grahame Vivian. ‘ Your Irish 
blue eyes took my heart captive with the first 
look they gave me.” 

“ But that is no reason for loving me,” per- 
sisted Teresa. ‘“‘ You love me because you do, 
and I trust you because I love you.” 

Which logic was certainly as good as his 
own, and about all that love can bring forth ; 
for he or she who can catalogue a list of 
reasons why this man or this woman became 
‘a part of sight” is not very deeply wounded 
by Cupid’s arrows. 

So after a little more lover's nonsense Gra- 
hame Vivian turned for a few moments to 
matters more sublunary. 

“Was all safe to-night?” he asked. ‘‘ Are 
you sure no one suspected ?” 

‘Quite sure. Minerva sleeps a long way off 
from my room, you know, and I stole out the 
way I came before.” From which reply it 
was evident that Miss Teresa had met her 
lover before in this highly reprehensible man- 
ner. He laughed. 

“Poor Minerva!” said he; “ imagine her 
horror and consternation if she should discover 
that one of her young ladies was non est.” 

“She would have an epileptic fit!” retarned 
the wicked Irish girl, her blue eyes dancin 
with fun; “and wher she recovered I shoul 
be expelled, and Aunt Mildred would put me 
into a convent, if she could.” 

‘*A needful qualification. I don’t think 
vhat even if there were no such individual 
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oe | rel yaeen. She re oached 
Athe B Uy. While Ker lwart refented at 
sigift of his otident sorrow aff seridts frten” 
tioa to i» Di and Ruth eat huddled.to- 
gether ove cud of the couch, siledt and and, 


borne down by a sense of disgrace and dread. 


Di was the first to find voice, and said, de- 
epatringty,— ° 

‘Ohl, L dae not face father without his 
dearest child; she was the very pulse of his 


heart. And oh! it will kitt mother, they have 
too much to bear at home already.” 

“ Perhaps it may not be so bad as we fear,” 
said Kuth, the consoler. “ Cecil isa gentleman, 
and must love our poor girl; surely he will act 
fairly by her ; if he dpes not may God so deal 
with him.’ ‘ 

“ Amen," sal 

Athole drew Amagg Ser igen and per- 
suaded her to leave cienties tn in his hands; 
he would go at once"to*ewo, he said, and trace 
them if they were in the big city. 

“Go, do net lose ™ @nement,” said Auntie ; 


“we will atsomee. Here’s my card 
come to and tell me w 
w athale thle sok Inds in sitonoe, 01 went © 


oan @moug ‘the Weeping women followed’ 
his friem®. 





@ll our hearts 


Hasten to ta 


her engageument with 


Only Diana—sad-eyed, anournful Diane— 
was left to bewtlear — 
old age. Listters ‘from 
lover consoled hera'Hittle, = 


beyond the dreary present to that possible }; 


future that might be so happy. 

Mr. Grace broke up entirely, neglected their 
fast failing fortunes, and seemed indifferent to 
the poverty that threatened their house. 

“We have borne dishonour,’” he said, 
sternly ; ‘after tbat, ruin will be, but ‘a,dittle 
burden to our shadowed lives, . Let the. home 
go, what worth were it without happiness? ”’ 

He would not allow them to appeal.to Mrs. 
David for help; he was unreasonably: bitter 
against the good old woman who was fast sink- 
ing with confirmed ill-health through worry. 
Rath was with her, tending her with :rthe 
loving devotion of a daughter. 

Athole had mever ceased to search for shis 
false friend ; he was very loyal.and staunch to 
his love for Ruth. Sometimes wshe felt if it 
was not so she should sink beneath ;the. burden 
of undeserved reproach that was laid upon her. 

Winter eet in, cold and dull, and..Auntie 
became a complete invalid; her ;gneatest 
anxiety now seemed for Ruth’s future. She 
knew her brother-in-law’s stern, unyielding 
temper, and kr ew that he would never forgive 
Ruth’s innocent part in,that fatal pleasure 
trip. So one day Mrs. David sent.for Athole, 
saw him alone, and told. him all her fears for 
her niece’s future. 

‘“‘T could rest content, lad, if she were your 
wife.” 

“Then if entreaty can move her she shall 





. She’s a meref 
pshould have shielded} 





be my wife in a week.” 
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hgnoung old woman's wijfms, Aso het 
ther, he’s @mad-man ; I'veho Patievce i 

tim. True, Tee injury is deep and dire, but 

why panish 


Ruth's heart.. If it were not for love for you 


and compassion for me she would never hold | 


out against Tits anger. Why, even in her 
sleep she sobs and 6 for this foxgivenass, © 
and e upon her mother ina way that would 
moive a heart of stone: She wants rousing; 
never mind her saying she won't marry you 
because of the disgrace; get the license, 
appoint the day, and leave the rest to me. I 
know how to manage her, bless her good stub- 
born honest heart.” 

So a few weeks later Athole took Ruth out 
for a morning stroll, met their friend Rodney, 
dived into a quiet city church with a maiden 
and came out with a wife; a woman white, 
















‘the false fine: ; 
who had “oe wit dhe flv gration 5 eee 
“There -had 


‘ng- : 
glorious sea, the white los pranced high, 
flinging their foamy manes over the cliff. 

Thanks to Mrs,, David, Rath had a splendid 
outfit, so that she made no mean figure among 
the fashionable throng that promenaded the 
King’s-road, the West: Pier, ov the Aquarium. 

Athole was proud of the notice she provoked | 
by her fresh bright beadty andoheppy !looks. 
Jey seemed ito have: transiigured ‘her into +a 
‘perfect beauty. 

Long ‘aftet, ‘when ‘they were ‘parted “by ‘a 
cruel mistrust, ‘Athole -re “that week 
‘of ‘complete-and ‘entire ‘happiness. “They had 
“taken a’suite of ‘roonis'in’one df ‘the mansioris 
facing the sca on ‘the "West Oliff, and ‘were 
content to be ‘quite alone ‘together. 

Oh! the foolish_happytime when the charm 
of married tife-was new to them. 

How good it was to.sge the young wife, with 
shy sweet grace trying to become all at.enve 
a dignified matron; the pains she :took..to 


make pasnle: be helo they were quite old mar- 
ried folks, and pie etude was when 


Athole. hid hie” rn. behind hie paper and 
roared at her attempts to berdignitied ; how 


afraid she was of the «starchy landlady, and | |., 


how .glad when Athole took it into shis head 
to order dinner. 
They had been there three days, when one 


! evening they walked arm-in-arm into the large 


the irmmoceit? -Itaé fast siting 12¥4 
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Ae e, t mechow reminded him of 
vied 3 a uncommon scent that she 

sheng i and a favourite one with him. 
gloved hand was laid upon his arm 
and he ooked up quickly to see Vivian more 
beautiful than even, ~ at hint beneath a 

huge plumed hat of 


velvet 
“4 robe termina With” sh sery fEOY i Sa Binished 


with oxidized silver, made a costume that was 
the envy of all the lovely ladies present. 

“ My dear Athole, what an unexpected lea- 
sure. Mamma and I are staying at the Bed- 
ford. Pray introduce nie to your wife.” 

Athole looked vexed, but complied. Ruth 
felt.her face flush hotly beneath ‘the bold stare 
of Vivian’s sleepy dark eyes. Then an old 
lady, very dignified and distinguished looking, 
took her hand kindly and spoke in a pleasant 


proud ways@@ her that she could not resent 
because it evidently her natural man- 
ner. 


Vivian at once claimed Athole’s tion by 
chatting im her, bright restless, about 
mutual nlneil ‘es were qune. 4 own to- 
Ruth. 















dorcc with his cousin when 
ariti mies Damian in- 
nin, fee B ath “into supper. 
eld ba¢ b med so evidently 

her husband's aida to go that she yielded. 

Vivian took’her pp; to. her own room to re- 
move her walking apparel, lent her some cosy 
shoes, and gave her a big biinch of hot- house 
flowers to fix at the neck of her ruby-coloured 
dress. 

The’ two girls went Aqwh together, hand in 
hand, Vivian arranged this much to Ruth’s 
disgust ; she hated-gash; and in her simple, 
sincere "fashiom: was slow to show friendship, 
but Vivian seemed determined to be friendly 
whether she would ornot: - ~‘ 

In a. handsome room, aupper “aes Jeid: for 


ming Both’ 8 eyes dxew her, dusbend) to iher 


ml am “glad you are ee ‘that, prest 
plash.wrimmed drens,’’, he weld, oly net it 
makes you look sapretty, 

Two gentlemen ramd a, lady, were, the vother 
guests, the latter a quaint bird-litw. little 
American women, with the quick: |pesured 


sInanner so commento her zation. -Herhas- 


band, a heayy legking man about farty,seemed 


to.live only jn thedight of his wife's-eyes. 


Ruth in her omn pene Bs Bet, hia down fas 2 
pleton, aad was sarprised to 

hear;that.he. had awade one “of th the. biggest for - 
‘tunes on record by a‘ spec”’ ‘that haderiginated 


rage. head, 
The. other gentleman nae difieront mould, 


che. had. the Gaeck. beauty-of a young,god, erisp 


waving aubarn hair, sexorely smeoth,to show 
the shape of his fine head, blue eyes, clear as 
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crystal fountains, that leoked inquiringly into 
Ruth'sfaee. He was a well-known composer, 
a.man.of whem the world,had made an idol. 
Supper, passed off merrily; it was a jolly 
infexmal medl, where, everyone ate, drank 
and, said what they, pleased, and were very 
merry. 
After sup 








x Mr. Johuson and Mrs, Damian 


gambled a little, Vivian whispered with her 


cousin much to Ruth’s discomfort, and the 
rid little American rallied her about beng a 
ride, 

Ruth felt relieved when Barry Lennox pro- 
posed some music, and. the little lady went to 
the piano and rattled away at-some dashing 
tuneless thing, which seemed, to afford herself 
great.pleasure. .Then Barry “Lennox played 
a,dreamy harmony, fhat- brought tears into 
Ruth's eyes, for it seemed to speak of ‘home, 
After this Athele ‘his wife sing for them, 
and atthe first .soumd of her sweet, pure voice, 
they alt gathered round the piano entranced. 


«I tell my little woman her soul is made up | 


of .xnsic,” said,Athole, proudly. : 
When hey begged her -to sing again, she 
accompanjed herself,-and sang the quaint old 
ballad she had set to music in the, happy inno- 
cent time, when the .sisters were the life and 
light of the old-farm-house,— 
“Oh the breom, the bonny broom, 
The broom that ; 


“T_ should like to,shake‘hands: with ‘the man 
who set that to nmmsic,” said Barry Lenuox. 
“Every note is so true anil marks so surély ‘the 
meaning of the Uy 

Athole sniiled and’ Ruth finshed np, this was 
praise indeed. 

Vivian ‘then @ .song ina clear, ‘high, 
soaring soprano, and ‘then they fell ‘into a jolly 
‘little chat ; the American lajly fairly frighten- 
ing Ruth by, smoking a 
liqueur. 

Very saucy loaked the stylish little lady in a 
low’ lounge chair, with her ‘pretty rounded arms, 
on which sparkled diamends that might have 
been a duchess’s, clasped above her close cropped 
boyish-lopking head:  Ruth-was shocked to see 
bai Pd made, eyes at Athdle, who'seemed to 

eit. 

Vivian smiléd and whispered, ‘Don't -be 
jealous, Mrs. Ventry ; ‘Riiby aE > flirts with 
every man that is new toher. “It is only her 
eed. she js a dear ‘little thing and means no 

m ” 


Ruth nodded andsmiled brightly ; she quickly 
fot up an animated discussion on ert and 
music with that blonde Hercules,Barry Lennox, 
who admired ‘her immensély. 

That night, just before going to sleep, Ruth 
nestled into “her husband’s “arms, saying, 
“‘ Athole, I don’t like-your cousin, she:somehow 
reminds me of his’ Beposiea: 
mutderéed the schoolboy at Lincoln.” 

“*Ti-naturéd little’ goose, go’ to sleep, iand 
don’t “try to ‘take prejudiees. Vive’s a yery 
good sort when you know her, anid’she admires 
you awfully.” 


MHAPTER VIII. 
“ AT HER MERCY.” 

Arrer receiving avery favoyrable account of 
Mrs. David, Athole decided prolong -their 
stay at Brighton until his ‘annt and ‘her party 
returned ‘to town. “were having a very 
jolly time.of it now, riding, hunting, dancing, 
as: though life-were only *matle for enjoyment. 

Sometimes Ruth would sigh and wish Athole 
and she were dll alone together -again, and ‘he 
would-take ‘her in ‘his arms and kigs ‘her back 
to contentment. 

_ Bath did not grow more fond of Vivian as 
time went on. ‘She got to like thelittle Ameri- 
can so much that she could almost forgive her 
py sry _ flirtation with Athdle; ‘but when 
she felt Miss Damian’s dark teyestryi 
to read her soul, a Tittle shudder Seoald 
pass oyer her as from ‘a sutiden chill, the sort 
of feeling one expresses by saying “‘ someone is 
walking over my grave.” 


Cigarette and drinking 


in‘my song, who | 


gether, and just by Brill’s ran aga‘nst Athole, 


‘face flushed darkly; lifting his hat stiffly, he 
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Ruth tried to overcome her dislike for 
Athdje’s sake, since they weve his only rela- 
tions, and succeeded, at least, in manner. 

Ruth’s friendship with the young composer 
grew and strengthened as they knew more of 
each other, and she was grieved to see that all 
the love of his noblé-manhood had gone out to 
Vivian, who treated him with the cruellest 
caprice. It seemed to amuse her to make him 
insanely jealous of Atthole, who: with thonght- 
Jess levity allowéd himself ‘to be drawn into-all 
Vivian's wicked little suares. i 

It never occurred ‘to him 'that‘his wife would 
mistrust his friendship with ‘this charming 
cousin, and “it looked so absurd fora fellow 
to be spoony on his own wife in public, though 
they hail been married only a month, and as 
yet ‘his sweet little wife could not doubt ‘his 
‘love.”’ 

80 thought Athole,‘and he allowed the tiny 
speck in the heaven “of his domestic peace to 
spread into a big'black cloud. 

Poor proud little wife, why did she not tell 
her husband’ how wretshed ‘his lovely cousin 
mapgged to make her. | 

One-morning Vivian puton her dark sealskin { 
cogt “and ‘bonnet, ticd a thick gossamer ‘veil | 
over her face, ‘aid slipped out before her | 
mother awoke. ‘By'the way she consulted her 
watch, it was evident she’had an appointment. 

She called a fiy and ordered the man to | 
drive to Charlotte-street, and alighted before a, | 
handsome honse. Justas‘her hand was on the | 
knocker, the oor was opened ‘by a gentleman, | 
who nttered-an exclamation of surprise and | 
Pleasure at sight-of her? 

He was a rather handsome specimen of ‘the 
chosen people, dark ‘and decided looking, with 
a crafty pair of far-seeing eyes and an insidious 
smile. 

“My ‘dear ‘young lady, how glad I am I ‘had 
not started. “I was just off for town. Gome | 
in ” 





He ted her into a handsomely fitted private 
office, placed a ¢hair for her and stood, hat in 
hand, waiting to’hear her pleasure. 

**Have you succesded, Mr. Somers?” 

“Beyond my most ‘sanguise ‘hopes. The 
Grange Farm is yours. I don’t mean to say 
jt is worth the price it eost, which was a stiff 
‘figure, I fancy.” ‘ 

“‘No matter, I can afford it. "What of Cecil 
Caithness ; have you traced hm?” 

“Yes, traced him to Salisbury; the has put 
that pretty girl ‘he ran off with into a cosy 
little place called ‘Sweetbriar Lodge,’ on 
Milford Hill. Ihave got-every serap of paper 
that is afloat of ‘his; you have ‘but to put out 
your hand and crush him, for that old fellow, 
his uncle, is sick in the ‘seuth of France, and 
refuses éven to hear from him.” 

As he spoke of crushing, the lawyer held out 
his ‘thantisome “white hamd;on which a rare 
rose diamond ‘plittered, in a stealthy manner 
‘jnfinitely revolting. 

Vivian suiiled comtehtefly, but the smile 
changed ‘to a look Gf proud reserve when he 
hent towards her, ‘arid said, in a soft smooth 
vo'ce,— é 

*°T wonder why you hate these people so.’’ 

“That is a matter that cannot concern ‘you, 
Mr. ‘Abel Somers. ‘I will wish yougood morn- 
od gtd? , 

“Nay, permit me to walk back to your hotel 
with you.” 

He had followed ‘her to the deor:as he spoke, 


fellow. You must be mad to be seen with him,” 
said Athole, under his breath. ‘ 

Vivian’ flashed an angry logk ‘at him, ‘but 
seeing the smouldering fire in his eyes eho 
thought it best to obey, so holding out her 
hand, with a sweet smile, she said,— 

“Tneed not detain you longer, Mr. Somers, 
Tam afraid as it is you will miss your train 
through me. I breakfast with my cousin,’ so I 
will return with him.” 

Abel Somers smiled darkly, bowed Jow, and 
walked swiftly round into Last-street. Then 
Vivian said,— 

‘“Mr. Somers does bus'ness for me ‘some- 
times; Imet him just now by accitlent; but 
what is theré against the man?” 

“‘Everything—he is a cad, a DlaéKleg. “Why 
only yesterday some men in our set refused to 
play at the same board with ‘him. ‘Drop 
the man at-onee ; he ‘is not to be trusted in 
any capacity, though, I’ cotifess, he’s ente on 
*Change.”’ 

*'T am glad-you told me,” said Vivian ;“* bub 
as to knowing him ‘in town, of course, that’s 
quite different. Sca:ide acquaintances arétike 
travelling friendships, dropped directly one 
gets home. How is Ruth? ‘Mrs. Johnson and 
I want her to go with us ‘to ‘Brill’s presently ; 
cen she-switm ?” 

“No, I wish she could,” ea/d Athole, ‘his 
thoughts ‘reverting to the ledky boat at Yar- 
mouth. 

“J should be pleased to teach her,” said 
Vivian; ‘“‘I think every woman should knew 
how to swim.” 

They ‘had been walking briskly, and wero 


‘ now past the Pier and near the Bedford. 


**«Come on with me to breakfast, Vive; don’t 
make yourself a‘fibber. Ru will be pleased to 
see you; I amafraidhefinds breakiast ave y 
prosy affair with me, I must read my paper.’’ 

Vivian went willingly, for breakfast was a 


| dull meal, and she fettan meed of company. 


They found Ruth looking fresh and sweet in 
a dress of warm white serge, relieved by somo 
handsome silver jewellery and.a bunch of 
crimson asters at hor neck. 

The wintry sun lighted up evary graceful 
curve of ‘her superb form, flashed on the silver 
buckled shoes, and shone on the burnished 
waves of her bronze hair, 

Vivian, whose rare strange beauty Jocked 
‘best by can(lle-light, felt herself fade and pale 
before this girl-woman, who looked like a pure 
fresh spirit of dawn. 

Athole smiled into his wife’s reproathful 
eyes, she never. seemed alone with him now, 
and was vexed to ‘find that the first and, tothor, 
most enjoyable meal of the day was to bo 
shared by the one woman in the world ¢ho 
heartily disliked. 

During the meal. it was arraaged. Ruth 
should accompany Vive aad .the American 
belle to Brill’s to learn to:swim. , ; 

‘‘T have a white serge bathing-dregs I-can 
lend you, Mrs. Vintry,’’ said Vivien, as she 
tock leave, ‘“so you need net. bother about 
getting one.” 

About noon they met as appo/nied ai the 
baths. Vivian,.in a jersey suit of pale blue 
that fitted close to her. supple chapeo,; stood in 
the water trying to tempt. Rath to be cou- 
rageous. = 

Miss Damian/looked very lovely, her checks 
were ablaze, her eyes sparkled bengath the 
oilskin jockey-cap covered with wadlting rilk 











and she saw something in his black eyes that 
caused her to'check the quick denial that rose ! 
to her lips, and allowed him ‘to walk on by her 
side ‘in silence: 

They walked down the Marine Parade to- 


who, with a eouple of dogs, was walking 
swiftly in the opposite direction. 
At sight of hiscousin and herescort Athole’s 


said,— 

‘©Yon are out early, Miss*Damian.”’ 

Vivian held out her ‘hatid nervously, and 
Abel Somers stood back with aun evil smile on 
his coarse lips. 


that protected the smooth ropes of high coiled 
hair. 

Ruth with her rounded limbs bare sat nurs- 
ing one of her rosy-soled ‘feet, and protestin,; 
against the plunge Vivian desired her ‘to/take. 

The little American stood-ina poppy-colourcd 
swimming dress, smoking a cigarette, and 
chaffing as only an Amerienm woman can or 
dare chaff. Her slim little fect were crossed, 
and.as she spoke she putone foot agii usé Ruth's 
dimpled shoulders, aud with the strength of a 
young athlete, pushed ‘her gently in. 

' Vivian laughed at the herrer.ef; Rath’s Jooks 
as she stood in the water breast high. Mrs. 
Johnson skipped in after them,and began to 





‘“*T will-return with you, Vive; dismiss that 


frisk and “frolic like a lively young eel. 
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By degrees they persuaded Ruth to be brave 
and then gave her a few lessons in swimming. 
Vivian swam like a fish, and managed to make 
Ruth comprehend all that was required. 

La belle Americaine got gossiping with an 
uaintance at the shallow end of the bath, 
and Vivian guided Ruth’s first feat of courage. 

Vivian had been struck afresh by Ruth’s 
perfect beauty; her blood was on with 
jealousy of her. A fiendish light of wild im- 
pulse b out of her dusky eyes, a murder- 
ous thought flashed through her perverted mind. 

What if she had the power to still those rosy 
lovely limbs for ever; whatif she could snatch 
all thatewitching womanhood from the embrace 


-of the man she loved; the man who had cast 
~her love back as a thing of so little worth that 


he had not been aware of its possession ? 
Would he always be as cold to her, she 
wondered, if this woman who had won him 
were lost to him for ever? 
Her face grew ghastly grey, her eyes dilated 
like liquid stars, her breath came in great 


Ruth raised above the water a smooth white 
hand from which she had removed all her rings 
but the golden symbol of wifehood. The light 
seemed to concentrate upon the glittering hand 
and mock Vivian with its holy meaning. 

A sudden rage roused all the demon in Vivian, 
it was the work of a moment to snatch her 
hand away and press the lovely struggling 
body below the water; it was deep just there, 
and Vivian’s feet were pressed upon Ruth's 
white flesh, and outside in the frosty sunshine 
the husband who loved her, smoked and strolled 


- by Barry's side, humming little snatches of 


the waltz the town band was playing. 
(To be continued). 


WONDERFUL BIRDS. 


A GENTLEMAN by the name of Carpenter has 
told us about a talking robin. This bird was 
captured while young by a pet dog, and after 
recovery from his fright was domesticated. 
He not only imitated the notes of canary birds, 
but learned tc whistle from his mistress. He 
learned to speak the words ‘Pretty Bobby,” 
the pet name by which he had long been called. 

It having been found that he imitated those 
words, the formula was changed to ‘“ Sweet 
Bobbie,” which he imitated very distinctly ; 
and he learned to utter, though not quite so 
distinctly, the phrase ‘' Pretty little fellow.” 

The gentleman vouching for the trath of this 
statement is a strong advocate of the theory 
that birds can communicate with each other 
by language. 

Many also believe that birds have a sense of 
humour. We can show that at least one bird 
enjoyed a practical joke. 

When the Challenger stopped at the port of 
Bahia, Brazil, according to Sir C. W. Thom- 
son's statement in his book on the voyage, some 
of the passengers went to Santo Amaro, a town 
about twenty miles distant. There a new line 
of tramway had recently been built, with a 
sharp incline to a steamboat wharf. Dr. 
Thomson's party arrived in season to take the 
trial trip on the new tramway. 

As the truck that carried the party went 
down the incline, the agonized cries of a child, 
followed by low moans, were heard apparently 
from beneath the wheels. 

Instantly the brake was applied, and the 
truck stopped with a sudden jerk. The scien- 
tific party yaages out, and looked around and 
under the truck in vain, A lot of swarthy na- 
tive children stood near the rails, looking on 
vaguely and curiously, but not as if anything 
had happened to any of their number. 

When the passengers, mystified, returned to 
their seats, a parrot, hanging in a cage on the 
truck, burst into a loud, mocking laugh, and 
was at once recognized as the performer in the 
previous screaming and moaning. The obser- 


vations in Bahian patois, thereupon addressed | 


by the truck-drivers to the parrot, included 
some very vigorous language. 


STRAYED AWAY. 


A Srory or a Lovg. 
—_——~>—_ 
CHAPTER IIL 
TEMPTATION, 


Fa.xuanp took the boat to shore in time to 
have a leisurely ramble with Fanny before the 
dinner hour. They lingered by a gate in the 
old park, under the golden sunshine, and Percy 
talked to her in a tone of dreamy tenderness, 
very pleasant to her heart. She had never 
passed a bappier day. 

She had mn out for the day with Fred 
Crosby, now and then. On Sunday and 
Monday, after the workmen’s fashion, they had 
gone per steamboat to Gravesend, and dined 
on board, or in the dining-room at Rosher- 
ville, and they had carried home calico bags of 
shrimps as mementos of their visit ; but Fanny 
had not enjoyed herself as she did now. Fred 
was @ mechanic, and was proud of being one. 
He called the waiter ‘“‘ old chap,’’ and inter- 
larded his conversation with such phrases as 
“ now then; look here, you know ; ” and “ that’s 
the style,” or, “ it’s the finest thing out ’—all 
of which, taough very less, Fanny felt 
would be unpardonable sins in Mr. Falkland’s 
eye. 

Percy was dignified in the presence of the 
attendants; they seemed to obey hia gestures 
rather than his words. He said “ Thanks,” 
with an air of grace, and delicately led her out 
of little difficulties by preceding her in the use 
of rose water, and the proper duties of finger- 
glasses. They dined in a cosy room overlook- 
ing the water, and dessert was served on a table 
near the window, by Percy’s desire. He tempted 
Fanny with deliciously enticing liqueurs and 
seductive wines, and rattled on with gay, 
poetic sentiment till the goldeu twilight came. 
Fanny was waited upon like a princess by 
@ smart chesahatmell, who confused her by 
too much assiduity, and when they left, a 
whole regiment of waiters bowed them out of 
the hall. 

They did not go early. bor og Ea at the open 
window, and the cool, fresh breeze came in. 
They were quite alone, and even the sound of 
passing footsteps fell softly on carpeted pas- 
sage or stair. Peroy ordered tea at dusk, and 
sighed as he gave the order for the gas to be 
lighted. 

“It is like breaking a spell,” he said, “for 
this is the dreamer’stime—the lover’s hour. Do 
you wish for lights, or shall we remain as we 
are for a little while?” 

“As we-are. It is very quiet—very pleasant, 
this.” 

So it was. The first faint stars were twink- 
ling. There were moonbeams slanting like 
shafts of silver in the stream; and now and 
then a boat glided past with no more noise 
than that made when the water — under 
the measured sweep of the sculls. e beauty 
of the hour and the scene lent a purity to her 
face that woke the better part of Percy’s 
nature. ‘ 

“ Pleasant,” he said, ‘‘ pleasant as a dream. 
I wish it were to last for ever. It seems a pity 
to go back to the dull reality—to separate you 
and I, and have all the finer fancies wakened 
now trampled out of us before we meet 
again.” 

Miss West said nothing ; but his words had 
their effect. Shs did not know how to answer 
him. The fear of being incorrect or common- 
place held her silent. 

“ We live in fetters,”’ he went on. ‘ Our 
every action and impulse is guided by the code 
conventional, and we must do nothing that it 
does not sanction. We are governed by the 
laws of a society that, after all, is none 
too good for its own discipline. There is a 
beaten track to tread, and we must tread it or 
beware of that terrible creature, Mrs. 





| Grundy.” 

| ‘Who is she?” Fanny asked, in the inno- 
cence of her heart. “I never heard of her 
before.” 





Mr. Falkland laughed. 

“ She is the mysterious leader of the ‘ they 
sayers,’ Fanny. The lady with the hundred 
tongues of flame and venom; fhe prurient 
purist and uncharitable misin r of her 
neighbour’s actions, It is she who makes the 
mischief ; wonders, in a whisper, how it is that 
Miss Brown runs so a a Mr. 
Smith, who‘is a married man—how is it that 
Mr. Shopley maintains such an establishment, 
when she was told that he was on the brink of 
insolvency. She will find us out by-and-bye; 
ske will question your discretion and specu- 
late as to my intentions—thinking that be- 
cause we find innocent pleasure in each other's 
company I must have intentions.” 

He touched upon a point that had troubled 
Fanny gravely. What were his intentions? 
A pleasant harmless flirtation only—or would 
he, in defiance of Mrs: Grundy and the wide 
social that divides the rich and poor, ask 
her to be his wife? 

“We live in fetters,” he said again. ‘We 
are victims of convention. The thing that is 
and must not be disobeyed. It makes a Dra- 
conian law, and measures out our existence; 
teaches us how we must live, no matter what 
our inclinations are, It will give you, in time, 
Fanny, to a respectable young journeyman 
carpenter, on six-and-thirty shillings a week 
when in fall work, and semi-starvation, with 
an unlimited supply of small children, when 
work is not tobe had. It will compel me to 
marry some pretty doll, who can stroggle 
through a French novel, torture a piano, and 
dress to be looked at—a mere feminine non- 
entity, whose idea of a home is a house-full of 
fine furniture, and who would be less my wife 
than Mrs. Falkland, the mistress of my resi- 
dence. Such a fate is in store for me, Fanny. 
i ot be ome to bor - » nse gs and be 
obliged to seem happy while am, penege, 
of this quiet evening—this sweet téte-d-téte by 
the river with you.” 

“You could avert such a fate,”’ said Fanny, 
with a pained feeling at her heart. 

“How?” 

“A man is independent; a woman is help- 
less. She exchanges one state of dependence 
for another—a one state of labour for another. 
It is’very likely that it may be as you say 
with me. I shall be glad to escape from the 
workroom ky accepting the respectable young 
carpenter, and as m as he may choose to 
give me of his six shillings a day.” 7 

“‘ Don’t talk of it, for goodness’ sake; it is 
sacrilege. I would rather run away with you 
myself, and risk the chance—almost the cer- 
tainty, of being cast off by my father.” 

“He would think himself disgraced by such 
a thing—would he not?” asked Fanny, with a 
slight curl of the ip. det with a cold pain. 

“T believe he would give me his malediction 
in the orthodox style, and he would never 
repent of it either. He is very] conservative. 
Men who have sprung from the ranks gene- 
rally are, and he is no exception to the rule. 
A poor man hates the wealthy till he has ac- 
quired wealth ; then he detests the poor with 
all his might, if they are above their a 
You would never be more to him than the 
daughter of his foreman. Your intelligence, 

our beauty would go for nothing while your 
father wears a’white jacket and carries a tool 
basket at his back.” 

“ You need not remind me of theze things,” 
said Fanny, a little coldly; “they are miser- 
able traths that I feel quite keenly enough.” 

He drew the curtain half across the window, 
and went to her side. There was passionate, 
suppressed fervour in his tone as he said,— 

‘You love me, Fanny, as deeply, as fondly, 
as I love you, I am sure of it, You will not 
answer. You will not tell me so, or if you 
answer, it will be to say that we have reen so 
little of each other—that this is only tue 
second time we have met.” 

“You forget, Mr. Falkland,” said Fanny, 
with a touch of irony, though she trembled 
under his glance, “ ours is merely an innocent 
pleasure in each other’s company, and you have 
no intentions.” 
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_** Little, lovely witch, you quote my own 
words to terment me for my sins. I must 
have you, if I risk more than ruin.” 

He had her in his arms before she was aware 
of his intention, and left a burning kiss on 
her lips, 

. The day bad not been spent fruitlessly. He 
had tested her character, sounded the Jepths, 
and found her pure-minded and high principled. 
The faults she had arose from want of training. 
She went into danger unthinkingly because 
she did not know where danger existed. Her 
peril was great with Percy, for she was strongly 
in love with him ; and he, asking himself what 
he should do, whether the affair should end 
with this day’s meeting—whether there should 
be no despuiring of this fierce, feverish, ex- 
pectant Joy, that was a temptation to him— 
would he drop the intercourse from the pre- 
sent time—keep out of her way and forget her, 
as he had forgotten a hundred others? 

No. He was seriously in love with her. 
It was not a good love—passion had quite 
mastered him, and it urged him on to any 
sacrifice, He dared not breathe a word except 
in perfect honour, for fear of losing her at 
once and for ever, and he could not give 
her up. 

‘Is there no way by which we might be 
happy ?” he asked, sitting by her side. ‘‘No 
way by which we might have many such days? 
You see we must meet secretly, Fanny, for 
your sake as well as mine. If my father heard 
we were together, he would dismies yours at 
once, and do all in his power to injure him, I 
am sure—and we should quarrel. I should, 
perhaps, leave home. I would rather risk it 
than lose you.”’ 

“We had better not meet again, Mr. Falk- 
land; it cannot come to good.” 

** You had better not say so, unless you want 
to come to harm. Swiftly as the day has gone, 
it has been an age of pleasure to me. Hour 
by hour I have been losing myself more hope- 
lessly. I would not let you know you have 
acquired all this power, if I were not sure that 
it gladdened you. to know it. Yesterday I 
planned this holiday fcr pastime, the mere 
enjoyment of a tg girl’s company with 
the zest of novelty added in the way we 
spend our holiday. To-day I .feel as if we 
have been lovers for years ; and, if I were free, 
I would ask you to be my wife at once.” 

“And repent it ever afterwards,” said 
pry quietly. She could be calm when she 
saw him moved. ‘I have heard of such 
“ before, Mr. Falkland. A rich and edu- 
cated man with a poor untaught wife. Your 
friends would sneer at me—you yourself would 
tire of me.” 

‘* A man does not marry for his friends.” 

**But he must study them. Look at my 
family connections and yours.” 

Percy winced. She was trying him hard. 

“A man does not marry his wife’s family 
connections, Fanny.” 

‘* But he cannot separate her from them for 
ever.” 

‘*He would not wish to, were he kind; but 
these things find their level. Families are 
divided in the natural way; the sons marry, 
and the wives agree pleasantly to detest each 
other with the bitterest cordia'ity, and to keep 
the brothers se te; the daughter’s marry, 
and the hu+bands disagree. The entrance of 
a stranger into any family is the entrance of 
an element of separation and dissension. A 
man’s private circle nearly comprises much 
of his wife’s as his own family. The safest and 
most pleasant friends are strangers.” 

** A very eelfish idea, Mr. Falkland.” 

**T don’t know. Strangers meet and are 
drawn ‘together by page . | There is no 
obligation in their liking; t are not ex- 
pected to be enraptured with each other as per- 
‘sons are between whcm there is a tie of 
or mariage, Their friendship lasts the longer 
for being untrammelled, and, if broken, it is 
broken with little pain. We, for instance, if mar- 
ried, could Jive out of town—at a safe distance 
from our family friends. The length of the 





Journey would test their affection, and they 
would not come often.” 

‘*The difference between us is too wide,” 
said Fanny, thoughtfully. She could picture 
what kind of treatment her working brother 
would receive from Percy’s friends. 

‘*We will think of that afterwards,” said 
Falkland, pressing her hand. “Let us be 
happy while we may; it is a weakness to 
leave the golden present, and look for coming 
shadows. 

They went back to town late in the evening. 
Both were reluctant to leave the cosy apart- 
ment by the quiet starlit river. Percy planned 
other excursions before they parted—afternoon 
amusements and evening strolls in places where 
there was no danger of his being rcoguized. He 
was more deeply in love than ever; his passion 
placed bim at her mercy, 

Fanny grew very tired of her home. The 
maternal eye was too sharp for her; the 
domestic arrangements did not leave her suffi- 
cient liberty of action. She had to invent 
pretexts for going out so frequently at unusual 
times, end her mother began to grow suspi- 
cious. Once when Fanny was going out in the 
afternoon to meet Percy in the old place of 
rendezvous she ran against Fred Crosby in his 
working dress. 

Poor Fred had been treated coldly of late. 
She would never go for a walk with him. He 
was quite amazed in the present instance to 
see her sweep past him with her eyes fixed in 
a directly opposite direction. She would have 

one on without giving him a chance of speak- 
ing, had not the lace trimming of her mantle 
caught on the point of an umbrella that an 
eccentric old gentleman, in rusty black, carried 
under bis arm, 

A smart young draper, whom a long course 
of counter training had endowed with a certain 
sort of grace, was the first to offer assistance, 
but Fred coolly pushed him aside, and extri- 
cated Miss West. She had to thank him, 
though ber cheeks were crimson with snnoy- 
ap 


ce. 
“ Thank you, Fred,’ she said, not taking his 


hand. He had been at work, and it would have 
soiled her glove. “Iam in such haste,” 

“You generally are when you ree me,” said 
Crosby, sadly—“ especially lately. If you want 
to break it off,and have got somebody else, 
why, say so, and I will bear it ; but don’t treat 
me like this for no cause whatever.” 

“ Break what off,” she eaid, almost sternly. 
‘‘ There is nothing to be broken between us, I 
am sure.” 

‘‘Then you are a very altered girl; for I 
know everybody thought it was all right with 
us, and I know you understood that was what 
was meant. It isn’t right, Fanny. You ougtt 
to have behaved better to a fellow.” 

Fanny went on with a gesture of impatience, 
and Fred made no attempt to stay her. He 
was proud in his way; and the handeome 
young carpenter knew tbat he was a favourite 
with the girls of Lambe‘h. But there was only 
one Fanny West. 

Singularly enough, when he reflected on the 
time that her coldness began, he remembered 
the scene in the builder’s yard when Fanny 
first saw Percy, The younger Mr. Falkland 
atsociated himself in some way with Fanny’s 
absence from home this morning. 

‘‘I wonders where she’s going, and who she 
meets?’ Fred thought, with a want of regard 
for the Lindley Murrayian rules that were pre- 
valent in the district, ‘ Ihave half a mind to 

It did not strike him that he was doing any- 
thing mean or wrong in following her. Fanny 
night be going to meet someone from whom 
she was better away, in which case it was 
clearly Fred’s duty to interfere. 

‘IT don’t think mueh of that Emily White,” 
he meditated ; ‘‘she’s flighty, and I don’t like 
her style. Them two girls goes ont together a 
deal too cften lately, and perhaps Miss White 
isn’t too good an adviser.” 

There was no love lost apparently between 
Fred and Emily. She called him old sober- 
sides, and said she would as toon keep com- 





ked him better than he was ever like 

now. 

Emily White bad been the innocent szape- 
gcat to a great extent recently. Fanny. was 
out nearly every day at some time or other, 
and Fred Crosby began to marvel at the per- 
tinacity with which his offers to meet them 
were rejected. 

‘Ten to one,” he said, as he followed Fanny, 
“it’s seme half sort of swell she’s met with 
Emily. If it is, and I see him, he shall have a 
bit of my mind.” 

Fred did not see him. There was a hansom 
cab outside the gallery in Trafalgar-square, It 
had just driven up, and Crosby saw Percy 
Falkland spring from it as Fanny approached. 
He saw them shake hands, enter the vehicle, 
and they whirled past him as he stood on the 
kerbstone, motionless with astonishment, 

They sawhim., Fanny shrank back into the 
corner, Percy muttered an execration. 

© na he cee us, do you think?” asked Falk- 
land. 

‘I am afraid he did.” 

‘‘Confound him! But he will not dare say a 
word for fear of leaving his work. There 
would be the deuce to pay if he did.” 

“I do not think he would say anything,” 
said Fanny. “ He is avery good-natured young 
man, and would not injure me.” 

Things were coming to a crisis now. The 
elder Falkland had accepted a contract for a 
great engineering work on the German borders, 
and Percy was to superintend it. He was a 
good linguist and a clever engineer, and the 
work was to commence soon. 

He had already hinted at a quiet marriage, 
to be kept secret from their friends. Fanny 
was very tired of her humble home, with its 
humiliating cares and labour. She was negli- 
gent too, and Mrs, West scolded her well for 
it. Fanny’s pride suffered severely at her 
mother’s hands. No one sympathised with 
her in Falkland-row. 

“There are plenty of facilities now,’’ said 
Percy. ‘ Marriage is an easy civil ceremony. 
I have only to register our names one day, and 
then appear with you three weeks hence at the 
office Hs the registrar. There are no old- 
fashioned formalities of banns and licences; 
in fact, Fanny, we are almost married.” 

Miss West looked at bim in wonder, 

‘* See,” he said, producing a printed slip, 
“ here is the copy of the registration. I went 
for it this morning.” 

To Fanny it was a mystery that such a thing 
could be, There was a contract of marriage 
before her eyes: her name coupled with his, 
and obtained without her knowledge. They 
were to appear within one-and-twenty days at 
the office of the registrar. 


pany with an undertaker’s mute, yo sh 
. y to 


CHAPTER IV. 
GONE. 


Frep Crossy did not mention what he had 
seen. It was a cruel blow to him; but his 
chief concern was for Fanny West. He knew 
young Falkland’s character, and looked upon 
her as lost already. 

He did not return to work that day, and was 
severely talked to by old Bill West in conee- 
quence. He did not care—he could not; he 
was so disappointed, so menpenens For the 
first time in bis life Fred haunted a tavern 
from midday till night, }icking up eny idle 
associate who was willing to drink with him, 
and seeking refuge in the worst solace open to 


im. 

Most people have a little world of their own— 
a emall circle round which they revolve with 
the regularity of theearth’s motion. Fred had 
certain haunts where he was in the habit of 
meeting certain of bis mates—taverns in which 
friendly clubs and harmonic meetings were 
held. It is odd and hard that the poor man 
can neither benefit nor enjoy himself without 
giving profit to the publican! — . 

Fred being out of temper with Fanny, him- 
self, and the world, stopped away from his 
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wteual haunt and went a little further off. He 
was Been by a neighbour, who told Mrs. West, 
and Mis. West toid her husband, 

“He has been at the Red Lion all the after- 
noon, Grinking with the menh‘on strike from 

tleys.” 

Newt to a chartist ora free-thinker ,old Bill 
West thought there could be nothing so wncen- 
stitutional asa manonstrike, Batley paid ‘as 
well as Falkland, and ‘he had done very trell 
on Falkland’s mofey. There was somethitg 
to be feared; one of Falklend’s dest hands 
away from ‘work all the afternoon, and in 
eonipany with the discontented’from Batleys. 

‘It’s a ease, missus,” said old Bill, laying 
down his pipe, ‘‘ that muet be looked into. No 
good never came from etrikes, and no 
never will. The poor can’t figtt the. rich. 
Them as bave the money oan 6 it or not, 

as they Hike; them as ‘have to wotk ‘must get 
what they ean, how they can. Not’as I don't 
see why working men shouldn't co-operate and 
be their own masters, by making a capital of 
their own ; but till they does, strikes can only 
end in favour of the mastersand-the poblicans. 
For Why? the ‘men eall a meeting—public- 
house ; they engave w committee-room—public- 
house; they appoint delegates—public-house ; 
the men on ‘strikecome for club money— public. 
houve. You never beatd of a strike being 
conducted at a temperance hall, Pll wager.” 

Old Bil went down ‘to ‘the Red Lion, ‘and 
found Fred Cresby leaning over the bar in a 
revolutionary rtate of ind, with @ glass of 
ule in bis hand. He was tather-confused when 
he first saw West, but he soon recovered 
himself. 

** Have some ale with as, Mr. West?” 

“IT make 'it'a Yale to drink at home, Fred, 
thank ‘you all the kame. I came in just to say 
I want a few words with ‘you.” 

“‘ He's come 'to take’'you home,” ¢aid one of 
Batley’s delegates, who had been inducing 
Fred to stir up sedition in Palkland's yard. 
“Go with him, like a good little boy.” 

** Perhaps if you was a little more at home, 
and @ little less here, "your wife ‘and children 
would look the ‘better ‘for it)’ said old Bill 
West. “ Dv’s-very well for you, with plenty of 
beer and "Bdcca, talking about polities and never 
thinking of the little "ans at home, I've'seen: 
such as you before to-day.” 

The man ‘was silent. West had hit him 
home, and the langh was against him. 

* Now, lad, yowere coming with me, ‘There’s 
somebod j y at home I daresay you ‘will bo glad 
to see.” 

** Not Fanny?” said’ Fred, expectantly. 

“ Never’ mind who. You come and see. 
would she say to‘see you in this state ?” 

Crosby crushed the glass into fragments on 
the counter, 

“ Why, she wouldn’t care a bit—not she. She 
may cometo worse with my betters. But——” 

‘* Hush, now. The @rink’s talking, Fred, or 
you would not say such things. Now, come 
along.” 

fle partly persuaded and partly pulléd the 
young man out. The cool ait sobered Fred, 
and he put his hand to his brow, as'if to collect 
his thoughts.. He had not gone twenty ‘yards 
with West before he heard a familiar footstep 
behind him. 

It was Fanny going home. 

*“Mr. West,” he said, with a ‘sober earnest- 
ness of tone and manner that started the fore- 
man by its suddenness, ‘ just go on in front a 
bit, and let me follow on with Fanny. Ihavea 
word or two to fay to her.” 

West went on; remarking ‘to ‘his daughter 
that ‘it was rather late for her to be out.” She 
was pale, and trembled with the fear that Fred 
had told of her, 

He had been drinking, but she didnot know 
it, though she saw a strangeréss in him. The 
a phrase of intoxication was unknown to 


“T suppose,’’she said, her lip curling, ‘‘ you 
have told father everything ?” 

“Not a word, my girl,’ be answered, more in 
sorrow than anger. ‘I ‘am not one to make 





mischief. I hope your owmsense will keep you 


in the right way ; for you must know'that ‘be 
cau mean you no good,” 

“I cannot tslk with you on ‘this subject,” 
she said, haughtily. ‘She bad'beden “to adopt 
Perey’ 2 style unconsciously. . ba hiai¥e nbYight 
to speak to me #bout it, Mr. Or 

«Mr Orosby,’* he repeated, briefly. “It 
used to be Fred before ‘you ‘got your head 
turned in the work-room, ad went out with 
‘those dressed-ap images. Tt's’s bad finith to 
your folly, this going out with yout father’ ‘ 
master’s son, I meant you ‘well, Fanny. 
shall not bea journeyman all my life. ricida 8 
my father’ 8 shop, and ‘he'd be glad for me to go 
now.” 

Miss West smiledin derision, astfshe could 
care ‘for the master of ‘a workshop when she 
was nearly married to ® gentleman. 

‘*T am sorry you think abotit'me,” ‘she said, 
to soften him. “I ‘thought we were friends 
merely, just as you might ‘be with any other 
girl. I always Teeiky ae cared mist’ for 
Susan Brooks or Emi hite.” 

“Emily White. "he wid, impatiently. “ What 
is she or Susin'to mre? Susan belongs to Bill, 
and Emily White might go to Jericho for me. 
I waritea ‘you, Fanny, and youonly. You kaow 
that very well.” 

“T am very sorry, Fred. I am, inde*d.” 

“ What's the’use of biing sorry? Why not 
give up thitiking‘of Mr. Percy? I would look 
over it even now.” 

“Thank you,” ‘she ‘said, sarcastically. ** I 
don’t think I shall require your forgiveness. I 
am my own mistrese, Mr. preg oN (.~» can 
meke ies ‘at + cart if you I shell 


leave if Pt op , that’s all. 

as 42 T would” she “#aid, reprosehfully. 
“ They shall not hear a word from me. Bat I 
will save yout if I'cin, in _ of ‘yourself.’’ 

“That means that Jar Pony. the apy.” 

“No; but I will talk to Mr. 

" And be disebarged,” she ered, 

“ T intend ‘to discharge m , So'that Tniay 
talk'to him,” he replied, with a-resolved com- 
posure that alarmed her, “I have a good 
character, Fanny, #nd thete’s plertty of work 
in London. ‘There’s ny father’s' shop at any 
rate—so I am qaite independent of Falkland. 
He shall know What I think .of him.’ 

« And if you say a word to him, Twill never 
speak to you again. How can you beso’ mean, 
so ‘ungenéerous? Iam ashamed of you!” 

“‘T hope you will néver “have reason to be 
ashamed of'yourself,”‘he said, with a'sigh, and 
then Fanny took her hand from his arm, They 
were at her father’s door, and she ‘went in 
without’ ‘saying good night. 

** Where’s — tod her father. 

Outside. my he will stay there.” 

“The ‘lad i @ little wrong Yo-night/ ” ‘said 
West; ‘but I believe ‘it’s your fault. You 
shonldn’t play with a good heart, m girl.’ 'g 

“ T don’t want bim nor his pas 

a like too many young ladies of her. 
kind, did ‘not ‘show the most amiable side éf 
her character at home. She went'straight up- 
stairs, and did not come down again. 

** Never mind her,” said West. “‘Come in, 
my boy. You will make it ap to-morrow.” 

To his surprise “Fred Orosby ‘#tood in the | in 
doorway with his face towards the‘street, and 
the sleeve of his jacket to ‘his ‘eyes. 

“ Why, what's ‘the matter?” asked the car- 
penter, readily ‘touched at the sight of’ sorrow. | 
‘* She will be’all right by-an@/by.” 

*‘Not she,” said ‘Fred, @ashing -his tears 
away. “Twas first a fool to be yed with 
when she had nobody else, and now I care) 
nothing.” 

“Come in,” couxed West. “ T will bring her 

“I¥sno use. I have seen more 'to-@ay than 
I shall forget in twenty years. ‘T'dot’t care for | 
anything. I-am just ‘about broken down, and | 
don’t-care what becomes Of me?’ | 

He strode away almost sobbing. “Ola Bil 
weet followed, trying ‘to: persnaite him’ to go 
in; but Fred went #traight ‘to ‘his dodging, 


and had his simple grief out by himself. 
fat nearly ell night with his elbows on his 


a pipe rathér'for the sdke of having sumething 
to grind between bis teéth than for solace. 
He went to*work in fhe. morning, yee was 
regdlar throughout’ the weck, but on, the Batus- 
day he gave warning. 

_, wo days before his time was p Fanny dis- 
appeared, leaving a note bebin ie to tay tht 
she was married and with herbhnsband, but she 


‘could not give his name yet, were not 
to make any attémpt to follow or find her; it 
would be ‘usdlets, ghd otily have the elfect of 
tending her f 


There ‘were moti g @ays of ‘search ana 
wretched weeks 6f ‘anxiéty at the house, in 
Falkland-tow. ‘The ter was bowed with 
shime ‘and sorry ; Wife wept. bitterly 
night after nigut, sud ot pri the worst. 

y was their re tonk hon pet. Thay said 

they coed neve I honest epi i n. theface 
oung Bill West swore 

A Ws villain. would have his.life. 


Fred aia ‘not he 
heard of wee ; pd te: Be to 


séttle on his hee . he registered °- mental 
threat against som He thes k hands 
with his ‘mnates aud Old Bill Bar at pay-time 
on the fast ‘day of ‘his stay af Falklane's yard. 

“She may as well be gone for ever a8 for a. 
day,” be said to the foreman ;“but still ‘I will 
find her for you,"Mr. West. Whoever bas taken 
her away shall do*her justice.” 


CHAPTER ‘¥,. 
SURSHANE. 


Frev- Cnospt was‘an altered’ man fram the 
time of Fanvy’s disappearance. He reck- 
less; ail would absent bimeelf for Gays from 
his lodging ; he -€rank hard, and “broke into 
‘the little store of hhe‘had ‘sayed when he 
thought Miss West = mafry him. 

He did not a ito get “work for a “week 
or Fae ow hung v _— 4 yard: et 
laying Percy; watching owing him, 
the hope of finding ‘out ‘where Fanny ie. 
Fred had no déubt that the girl'was with the 
buildcr’s sor, bat he could not ‘discover the 
hiding-place. 

Perey baffled him. “He was of his guard 
egainst Fred, and lea him-many an unsuccess- 
fal chase. He generally went ‘away ‘in a cab, 
and for a few times Fred f6Nowed ‘him in 
‘another. ‘But the ‘contest did mét last; tho 
“young ter proved it too expensive. “The 
tieh man it easy to defeat Sldemee 
when money'was the only Ego 

Percy was very kitid to old West, tis 

with him most ‘f 7, and offered 
to assist him in the search. West was'touched 
to the heart ‘by ‘his daughter's condiét. He 
iad #0 en@ure the srieérs'of unch#ritable reigh- 
bours, who said-** it vas ‘just what they-ex- 
pected. Girls who went flatatiug-about tiressed 
aor in that way; were sure to come to arm. 
‘They were not a bit surprised. It,all came 
amen, (putting -high -notions inte ‘their 
children’s heads,” &c. 

ny Fine-gnietwenty, years,” said the carpenter, 

with much emotion, “ lave Isheld.up my head 
alkland-row, working, hard ‘to bring ap 

= amily honestly, and giviag.them—aie and. 
the best examph. ans vas @ orneh 


oa and I hope the Lord will him.” 

winced at. that. os old 
man’s solemn wish fell apon him. like « cloud,. 
and he wastroubled by remorse. 


“But -how do -know, she: has, been 
wronged ?” fh “Did she not.say 
she was.married?” ~. 

“ Yes, oo said 80’; : tut it it’s trae ‘why don’t 
she bring ‘home, ‘if’she’ is not 








knees and his ‘chin between his hands, smokirg 


eabennsesoF bi bim? "No,.sir; she’s a wretched 
3 ‘and ‘the man who bes made her so is 
‘cruel rassel. Don't ‘you think he 


™ 
ao if Wie ns Sp Meme he must on 
Perey. ‘seriously. my own 
that your daughter « fs too te fe gilts have 
fallen into“error.” 
‘Old Bill #heok his head, 
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“Do you ever hear from her?” Falkland 
inguired, ° 

** T’other day a letter came, telling us she 
was happy, and we were not to fret about her. 
She sent-us a ‘five-pound note, with her love ; 
and. there itis putatway, because we could not 
send/it back, sheyputting no ‘address, you see, 
sir, Where's she toget five-ponnd notes, if 
she comes, by them preperly 2?” 

** From her husband, I should say.” 

‘*He’d have to bea rich man to give her 
five-pouna notes to send home. Aud what rich 
man would marry a child of mine? If he is 
all right, why don’t-he come ferward like a 
man, instead of stealing her away like a sneak- 
ing thief? J wish Loould:find him, Old-es I 
am I would breakevery bone in his body, if I 
got six months ‘fort |” 

“Six ‘qnonths would ‘be a ‘very moderate 
ponishment for ‘breaking every ‘bone in a 
men’s body,” said Percy, witha euppressed 
smile, “I should not judge too hastily if I 
were you, Mr. West. Take the girl's word, and 
believe the ‘best. There may be circumstances 
tbat prevent the acknowledgment of his mar- 
I 2? 

* Then it ought notto bave taken place—if it 
has taken place. How can she be happy if her 
husband is ashamed to own ‘her?’ 

“ Yours is the hard matter-of-fact view, Mr. 
West. Young people do strange things, you 
know, for love is not the wisest teacher in the 
world. Now, I have afriend who bas married 
a poor girl—jast such « girlas Fanny.” 

“ And run away with ter'?” 

** Yeu, And he witl be obliged to keep it 
seerét till his father dies, for fear of being-dis- 
inherited.” 

* More shame for him, It’s a pretty thing 
for a young gentleman ‘to marry and be wish- 
ing for his father todie. It’s:sinful, I-call it !” 

“My frievd does not wish for his father to 
die,” said Perey, provoked into a smile at 
West’s stardy obstinacy. ‘It is only a matter 
of prudence to keep the secret.” 

“Te it a matter -of ce to give the poor 
girl's mother and father the heart-ache, make 
her little sisters cry about her, and her brothers 
ashamed of her? I ama poormamand a plain 
one, Mr. Percy, and perhaps I give offenc:, but 
to me it seems a wicked thing.” 

“There may be no wicked intention, West.” 

“Bat then it is, intention whether or vot. 
Look at our ease, and what it has done for us. 
All the gossips in the street point at me coming 
out’ end going in, I am ten year older in a 
month than I was;and my missus has got no 
heart for anything.” 

‘“T am sorry for-you, West,” said the young 
mam, sincerely ; “ but'I mast say you take it 
too heavily. You had better believe the bes‘. 
Accept my view of it, and wait for the day to 
come when she can tell the trath.” 

The old man only shook his head in reply. 
He could not see anything to hope for. 

Percy was sorry for him. In the first glow 
of his own happiness he could feel for the 
misery he caused the workmen, though he 
wondered at West taking it to heart 20 keenly. 

“One ‘would think such people would te 
satisfied with the knowledge that she is well 
and happy,” he meditated. ‘‘I thought the 
five-pound nots would set them at rest, with 
the hops'of more.” 

He smiled then, as if greatly amuse. 

‘** Virtuous poverty is not all stage clap-trap, 
itseems, This sturiy old Briton is as honest 
as the'most converitional lover of honesty could 
wish. But what father-in-law, if ever I‘have 
to make myself known !” 

The builder's ton had plenty of liberty. He 
was allowed town apartments, and a jiberal 
income, ‘The elder Mr. Falkland was satisfied 
if he saw his son and heir at ‘the famity resi- 
dence near Penge once or twice n week. Percy 
pleaded the necessity-of study and the facifli- 
ties offered by ‘the ~metropolitan societies. ‘As 
he displayed-cont'naal improvement Mr. Falk- 
land -was.co 3 

A cab tosk Perey from the yard to'a pretty 
semi-detached ville near St. Jchni's-weod. Fred 
Crosby was, as usu:l, on ‘his’ track. He was 








leaning against 9 lamp-post with his hands in 
his pockets, and he scowled bitterly at his late 
master’s son. Percy gave him a moment’s re. 
gretful thought. He knew the cause of the 
change in the young carpenter, I'ved bad 
been 9p re and revolutionary ever since 
Fanny's disappearance. He hated the rich 
with all his might, talked of them es the op- 
pressors and destroyers of the poor, and would 
have madeone iz any wild republican scheme 
for the abolition of things in general and tho 
reign of the people. 

Fanny ‘sat atthe window watching for her 
husband. He had taken every precaution to 
prevent discovery, and they lived there as Mr. 
and Mrs, Perey, They weve very happy as 
yet. Fanny knew nothing of the sorrow at 
home. Falkland made'up pleasant fictitious 
éonversations, ‘which he related to rr as 
having taken place between himself and her 
father. He represented that tle cld man was 
perfectly at peace concerning hor, that he ac- 
eepted bis explanation, and believed ali would 
come well in the end.: 

The villa was laxutiously furnished. There 
were books and music, and works uf art—every- 
thing to cultivate ‘the inherent taste of the 
workman’s daughter. She spent her time wisely 
when Percy was absent; taught herself to 
speak with purity and elegance, to play and 
sing, co that she might be fit for her position 
‘when thetime came'that he could acknowledge 
her. 
She rose to open the door for him ; met him 
with a kies of welcome, and they went into the 
drawing-room hand in hand. Percy had been 
@ better man since he married. He lost the 
taste for the wild and questionable pleasures 
with which he ‘had passed away his evenings 
before. He could not quite keep from them ; 
but Fanny was in dliseful iguorance cf the 
fact that the fair young husband whom she 
so adored passed many an hour in reckless 
@itsipation when she thought he was at Penge. 
She had unbounded faith in him; the first 
seeds of distrust were not yet sown. 

One old uncomfortable proverb was falsified 
in his case. He had married—urged by passion 
into haste—but repentance did not come, Had 
Famny been less sensible they would have been 
wretchec ; but she made herself a companion 
for him. He could converse with her, and not 
be wearied by a tedious ignorance or want of 
sympathy. She cultivated tastes that assimi- 
lated with his own; was carefal to suppress 
those that he considered reprehensible in any 
degree, 

There were lit!le errors of speech to be cor- 
rected, slight solecisms that offended his ear, 
and he taught her toavoid them, Shewas a 
willing scholar. Love made’ bim a genile 
monitor, her a gentle pupil. 

He found that the tie did not fetter him, 
and s> he never worried. Le never saw her 
brow clouded; never heard her tone com- 
plaining. He came and went ‘when he chose, 
aud she let him go in perfect faith; welcomed 
him with pleasure, ‘Sometimes, when he locked 
into ‘the future, he was ‘eager fer the coming of 
the day when he coald claim her before the 
world. The only unpleasant things in the 


‘back-ground were the carpeutr father, the not 


‘over-refined mother, the-cirpenter brother, the 
boy at the cheesemonger’s, and the boy giving 
away handbills at the chezp clothier’s. Percy 
contemplated ‘with ‘horror the possibility of 
running against a juvenile brother-in-law with 
‘a basket of eggs and butter ou his back. 

* I might'find something better for them to 
do,” he thought, when the remembrance 
troubled him. “ Butthere is plenty of time to 
think of it. The fature can be leit to take care 
of itsslf.” 

The fear of being found out lessened as time 
“wore on. He grew more eareless, and took 
Fanny about with less'reserve. ‘Occasionally 
he was seen with her by ‘his acquaintance, aud 
‘they rallied ‘him about her, putting their own 
evil constructions on ‘the association. He had 
to laugh with them, and so accept the un- 
manly imputation that disgraced him. 

Fanny ’kvew nothing of these things. 








She 


had the villa for her home, and only Percy for 
company. Her resources were her books, her 
niusic, and the small conservatory that was 
exquisitely filled. There were times when she 
longed to see her parents, and the old place in 
Falkland-row, when she pictured the familiar 
tea-tuble, with all its loving associations, and 
wished herself with them, But she had to 
check the wish for Percy's sake. 

There was,one haunting fear—the hour of 
approaching separation. . The time was draw- 
ing near for Percy to siaré for the German 
borders with bis gang of artizans, to carry oub 
the contract undertaken by his father, He 
had hinted at attempting to smuggle her over 
with him; but recently he had grown caol upon 
his own projection—there was the risk, he said. 

(Zo be continued). 








SWEETEST AND BEST. 
—>—_ 
CHAPTER I. 

“Tat boy is perfectly infatuated with the 
little witch over there in the home cottage.” 

* And have you just opened your eyes to the 
fact?” asked the white-haired woman, lcoking 
up from her work. 

Philip Halstead, a retired merchant, and 
the richest landowner in Silverdale, did not 
immediately reply, but kept on drumming on 
the window-pane, as he gazed off across the 
stretch of low meadow, through whoso tall 
grasses a manly form was threading its way. 

“ Mary,” finally said he, turning toward the 
other, ‘‘£ wonder what our boy can possibly 
see in that girl to admire ?” 

“Eh?” responded Mrs. Halstead. 

‘“‘ What is there about her that is attrac- 
tive?” he asked. 

“She is very pretty,” replied the other. 

* Not more so than a dozen ‘other women of 
his acquaintance.” 

“She is fgll of life, has a firm, loving 
nature, and ——”’ faltered the lady. 

‘*Well, what other attraction does she pos- 
sess?’ impatiently asked Mr. Halstead. 

“She posserses ‘the attraction of straitened 
circumstances, backed up by a good name and 
plenty of beauty,’’ returned the wiite-haired 
wife and mother. 

“Humpb! a poor showing, I think, Ccn- 
found—. But ro matter—the boy’s a fool!” 

And Philip went out of the room, to find 
cousolation in ‘giving orders to some men at 
work.on the farm. 

All the long dreary winter through hand- 
some Fred Halstead had be.n cooped up in 
college. 

His heart had yearned more times than 
once for the snow-bound woods adjoining his 
father’s estate. He had pictured to himself 
the jolly times he would bave when collego 
wails and dry, dusty studies should be cavt 
aside, 

He is home fisally—has been for a period of 
two or three weeks. 

He has found un attraction to console him 
for the dulness at home at a little old-fashioned 
cottage. 

* oe * o . 

Some women are born to command, not by 
the right and power of royal gift or rich ex- 
dowment of fortune, but by the beauty which 
God and nature bestow in place of royalty or 
wealth. 

Beatrice Barton, or Trixy as she is called, 
was a lovely little darling when she trotted to 
school but a few yea's ago. ‘She is beautifal 
now, as she sits by Pred’s side under anelm, 
listening to h's stories of college fun and duty. 

Fred bas met many fair women during his 
period of twenty-two years of life. He has 
flirted with many women—as some men will— 
and now he koth respects and admires, a6 well 
as loves, this beautiful girl whose eyes have 
never gazed upon the stir of city life, 

The days pass cn, and Fred takes his way 
every aftcrnocn across the meadow. 

At last the time comes for his return t9 
college, and just a week prior to that everit 
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Fred comes to his mother, as she is seated in 
the lawn leading to the lovely garden. He 
tells her something which sends the blood to 
her face in a warm tide, and then recedes, 
leaving the face white and pain-stricken. 

“Fred, Fred, how could you? Your father—”’ 

** Mother, something tells me that all will be 
well in the end» He does not know her true, 
sweet nature. Some day he will, and then—it 
will be all right. Don’t worry, little mother.” 

“ Father will learn my darling’s goodness; 
I feel it here,’ and he laid his hand upon his 

"heart. 

The eve of Fred’s departure arrived. His 
father was eeated in the library, awaiting his 
son's return. 

“ At this very moment I suppose they are 
swearing undying affection. I’ll put a stop to 
the whole business,” mused the old gentleman. 

A half-hour passed, and the door was opened 
and the culprit entered. His face is yet aglow 
with joy, his eyes are still bright with the light 

-of bliss. He takes a seat near his father, and 
awaits for the latter to speak. 

“In the morning you return, Frederick ?” 

“Yes, father,” demurely said Fred. He 
knew for what this interview had been called, 
sand he was determined to be calm. 

“Do you leave behind you any tender at- 
tachment, my boy ?” 

“Eh?” 


“Do you go back to your books heart free?” 

--ecolly asked Mr. Halstead, as he carefully 

s:arched the other's features with absorbing 
eyes. 

“ Well—thatis, I—” hesitated Fred, casting 
his eyes down. 

“Don’t get confused, my lad; it is a bad 
sign and a half confession. Tell me frankly, 

- are you engaged to the girl over the meadow ?”’ 

Fred did not reply. 

“You say nothing, my boy. What does it 
‘mean ?—what—O, Fred, Fred, I hope you are 

-not a base scoundrel to betray—” 

“ Stop, father,” exclaimed Fred, springing to 
his feet? “ that girl is the sweetest and best 
woman man ever gazed upon. Could I betray 
her? am I not your son?” 

“ Bless you. Fred! I feel you are my son, 
and I know you are a true fellow. One thing 
more.” 

“ Well, I listen.” 

‘*Promise me that you will never look upon 
Trixy Barton’s face again.” 

“ A strange wish, father.” 

“T have other views for you, myboy. Be- 
side, there are other women, fair, beautiful, 
more worthy.” 

“Of that we will not speak,” interrupted 
‘Fred. 

© Some other time then, my son ; but you do 
not promise.” 

“Well, since you will have it, I”—Fred 

«thought a minute—‘I promise never to look 
upon the face of Trixy Barton again.” 

‘* Bless ‘you, Fred. I know you will be 
~oured of this foolish fancy when you come 
back from your books again,” rapturously ex- 
claimed Mr. Halstead, grasping his son’s hand 
and shaking it warmly. 


CHAPTER II. 

In the morning Fred went back to the col- 
lege, and the two oJd people were lonely with- 
out the merry laugh and bright face of their 
bo 


vy. 

A month passed, and one day one of the farm 
hands came running to Mrs. Halstead and told 
her that the master had been thrown from his 
horse. The door is pushed open, and two of 
the men enter, bearing between them the in- 
animate form of their master. 

A broken limb is the most gerious of Mr. 
Halstead’s injuries. He is fretful for days and 
nights, and the patient wife is well-nigh worn 
out. He will not let ker send word of the ac- 
cident to Fred, for he says it will only break 
up the boy’s studies. 

A slight girlish form comes across the 
meadows one morning, and walks to the front 
door of the mansion. 








“Can I ree Mrs. Halstead?” 

“Step in. Who shall I say it is?” asked 
ee as she ushered the visitor into the 
hal 


“ Trixy Barton, please.” 
Trixy is shown into the beautifully furnished 


room, 

“Child, sit down here by me. Now what 
can I do for you, my dear?” 

‘Can I help you in any way, Mrs.—Mrs.— 
— ? Mother sent me toask,” shyly said 

rixy. 

“Why, you little dear, what could you 
oO ? ” 

* Mother said that people with broken bones 
are fretful; that they grow tired quite easily. 
She said I might offer to help you to please and 
comfort Mr. Halstead.” 

The old lady kissed her and promised to 
avail herself of her offer if she could. , 
Halstead needed no little persuasion, but in the 
end charmed by her sweet face, he asked her 
very graciously to come and read to him if she 
could spare the time. This was the very thing 
Trixy desired. Shehad intended to extend her 
assistance to him; and he has invited her. 

“O, I would like it very much, I assure 

ou.” 
; So it was settled. 

How Trixy’s bright face eheered the old 
man’s hours of care and pain. How her soft 
voice filled his heart with peace and eased 
his trouble away, as she read and sung to 
him. 

“Mary,” said he, one morning, as he was 
seated in the library with his limb resti 
upon a chair, “I’m about well now, and—a 
I’m just the least bit sorry.” 

“Sorry; what an idea! Why?’ returned 
the old lady. 

‘*The little girl, Trixy, will be needed no 
longer when I can help myself.” 

“0, that’s it?” 

‘“« Yes, so you know I wish I could keep her 
here always.” 

‘* But it would not do,” said his wife, watch- 
ing him furtively the while. 

* Why not?” 

“ Fred, you know.” 

“Yes; Fred used to go over the meadow, I 
remember.” 

No more was said upon the subject. Wednes- 
day arrived, and Fred also. 

“Fred, I want to say something to you,” 
said his father, as the young fellow helped his 
father to the couch. 

“ Very well, I am all ears.” 

“ Did you meet any prettier girl than Trixy 
while you were away?” 

+ No.” 

* Do you still hold to your promise not to 
look upon the face of Trixy Barton again?” 
asked his father. 

**I do.” 

“ 1’m sorry, my boy—I’m very sorry.” 

* Why?” asked Fred, 

‘‘ Because I have learned that she is a jewel. 
I would like to have her sweet face near me; 
her dear presence would bring a charm to the 
house, But, oh—well, if it cannot be, I sup- 
pose it cannot.” 

“I cannot bring Trixy Barton to your home, 
father. When I promised not to look upon 
the face of Trixy again—Trixy Barton, I mean 
—I intended to keep that promise. Good- 
morning,” and wih these words Fred went 

> 


out. 

A half hour passed; the door opened, and 
Fred, with Trixy upon his arm,camein. Be- 
hind him appeared Fred's mother. 

“ Fred, you said 

“ Precisely, father. I said I would not look 
upon Trixy Barton’s face again. When I left 
for ccllege she was Trixy Halstead.” 

“ And you—did you know?” asked the as- 
tonished man of his wife. 

“ Forgive me, Philip—I knew all.” 

Itwas easy work now to reconcile him to 
the little deception, since be had come to 
believe that of all the girls Fred could have 
married Trixy was undoubtedly the “‘ sweetest 
and best.”’ J. M. 8. 





TO THE WORLD GUILTY. 


—_—_j—_—__ 
CHAPTER XXVII. (continued.) 


As Lochisla and Hyacinth started forward 
slowly, she said, “I could not, you know 
—I could not prevent Gwendolen coming bere. 
She used to think that there was nothing 
more between you and me than the old tie, but 
latterly—you know it too, Errol—she has been 
growing jealous of me, and so if I had tried to 
dissuade her from meeting you she would have 
been the more determined.” 

“My child,” interrupted Lochisla, ‘‘ spare 
our generous nature, as I will strive to do. 
+ is all to me an open book, and the reading 

of it is cruel pain. Ah! Hyacinth, Hyacinth, 
no deeper shame can a woman feel for one of 
her own sex who stoops from womanly dignity 
than a man feels who reverences truly noble 
womanhood. And it is not even for love that 
Gwendolen so humbles herself. Heavens!’’ he 
said, under his breath, ‘‘could no one stand 
between her and such shame ?’’ 

Hyacinth’s head was bowed; she spoke after 
@ pause, in a subdued voice, almost as if the 
shame had been hers,— 

**Louis would have stayed her if he could, 
Errol. His passion was terrible when he knew 
she was coming, but she would not have 
heeded him. prayed him not to speak 
harshly to her, for I knew it would be useless, 
and only make misery and division.” 

‘You did right, Hyacinth. Poor Gwendolen ! 
she has imagined that I stood between her and 
Hazlemere, and threw you in his way because 
I grudged him the love I had discarded, yet 
still—she tried te think—cherished. She has 
thonght that for her sake I came to London, or 
she had tried so to think ; yet her heart misgives 
her and she fears you. yacinth, tell me, has 
she showed that jealousy to you in any marked 
manner ?’’ 

‘No, Errol; but I can see and feel it,” 

Lochisla set his teeth, and his hand olcsed 
more tigbtly over that he held. He did not 
speak for some moments; when he did it was 
to turn to another subject, though more closely 
connected with this than Hyacinth was aware. 

* Sweetheart, how is it with Louis and 
you?” 

The girl flushed deeply. 

‘*T shall never go back to Stanh>pe Lea,” 
she said, in a low voice. 

“No, by heaven!” said the Earl, so em- 
hatically, that she looked at him startled, then 

S added, ‘‘ But Louis, has he——” 

“No, no. Ab! Errol,” the tears rushed to 
her eyes, ‘‘be is so changed—so ill. And I 
think, perhaps, he knows I do not love him as 
he would wish ; and then, feeling be cannot 
live, he would not speak. Poor Louis! it 
seems so cruel to leave him, and he does not 
know that I must do it, Errol.” 

‘* He does not know it?” 

“No, it was Aunt parr 34 who spoke to me 
and charged me with trifling with Louis.” 

“ Jove! Let me know all, Hyacinth.” 

Ana Hyacinth told him, keeping back no- 
thing what had passed between herself and 
Miss Philippa. 

He listened without interruption, though his 
face grew very stern again at the insult to 
Hyacinth; and when she ceaged, he said 
quietly,— 

“It is best so, my child, best so for all 
reasons. Have you thought, then, what you 
mean to do?” . 

“TI can live alone, Errol—at least, with a 
companion. But how can I tell Louis that I 
must leave Stanbope Lea, for I cannot tell 
him why; and I should not like to go abroad 
while he is in such ill-health?” 

“Still, whatever comes, you must not re- 
turn to Stanhope Les at all,’ said Locbisla. 
“I will be a shock to Louis to learn how 
it was that you were driven from his house ; 
but there is no help for it. Ah! my heart, 
if I could butact for you—if I could but take 





the part which should be mine, Will it ever 
} be in my power to be just to you?” 
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“ Just to me, Errol? You mast not talk of 
justice, for you do not wrong me.” 

The Earl lifted his dark eyes to the sweet 
face bent down to him, and his look was full 
of pain, and her’s of pleading tenderness, 

‘* My sonal!” he said, passionately, ‘‘ do not 
t.mpt me to remember only that to your love 
the.e is no dishonour, and to forget—not the 


thime—that can never be, but that it is a | 


gulf between us that can not be spanned.” 

*I would make you forget it if I could, 
Errol,’’ said the girl, steadily. 

“ Hush! ” he tarned aside his face. ‘“‘ Have 
I not to fight my own heart? Spare me, 
Hyacinth.” 

** Forgive me!” She said no more then, but 
the light sprang into her eyes, and almost a 
smile came over the crimson lips. He feared 
her then ; when the crisis came she would not 
plead in vain. 

In a few moments he had gained self-com- 
mand, and spoke in his usual manner. 

“Hyacinth, I think it would be best to 
write to Miss Philippa such a letter as she can 
show to Louis; tell 
you have decided to take. At the same time 
tell Gwendolen also.” 

“* When shall I write the letter, Errol?” 

‘*In two or three days from now, 
child.” 

By this time they had reached the end of 
the village, and arrived at tle principal inn, 
where they found and were received ‘‘ with 
effusion” by the rest of the party; and even 
Gwendolen smiled and congratulated them on 


having escaped the rain; but the mask she | 


wore was not a mask to two among the riders, 
and one of those two said in Lis heart, — 

“Thank Heaven! my darling will no more 
share Gwendolen Stanhope’s home.” 

‘Tt was unfortunate,” said Gwendolen to 
her cousin, riding up to her as the party 
turned back towards Bramblemere, ‘ that 
Lenore should cast a shoe, Had Mac Jan 
charge of her?” 

Hyacinth refused to read the innuendo of 
this question ; she answered quickly,— 

“Of course not. Emma's own groom 
attended to her. If Jan had seen to her the 
accident would not have happened.” 


“Of course not, dear; but ’tis a pity it did | 
uke of Merivale 


happen. I am sure the 
thought it was no accident at all.” 

‘AndIam certain,” said Hyacinth, turning 
and looking full in her cousin’s face, “ that 
the Duke of Merivale, being a true gentleman, 
had no such thought, and gave yon no cause to 
suppose he had.” 

Gwendolen coloured scarlet; but as Hya- 
cinth, after speaking those deliberate words, 


turned away, her cousin leaned towards her | 


and said in a whisper,— 4 

“You remember what I once told you, Hya- 
cinth, about Lochisla ?” 

‘Gwendolen, hush! For your own sake do 
not recall such words.” 

‘*Why not? He was vowel to me; and Le 
is mine still.” 

Hyacinth mads no answer, she did not even 
look into Gwendolen’s face, but shook her rein 
and rode on. Her heart sank within her with 
the terror of what Gwendolen might do or say 
fatally compromising to her womanly dignity. 

She had no thought for herself or idea of any 
melodramatic revenge on Gwendolen’s part; 
and, indeed, believed it probable that this fit 
of jealousy would pass away—for a time atany 
rate -as others had done. And she was not 
mistaken. An hour later Gwendolen was sin- 
cerely cordial to her cousin, and seemed an- 
xious to atone for the bitter speeches she had 
made ;. and after luncheon she was Hyacinth’s 
partner at lawn-tennis. 

She was strangely capricious, the girl 
thought; but Lochisla watched her keenly, 
though covertly, and when the dressing-bell 
rang he walked by her side into the house, and 
talked to her, or rather made her talk, all the 
way. 


ng her formally what step ' 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A DREAM, OR A TERRIBLE REALITY ? 


| 

| . “ Lorp Locuista, you do not deserve that I 

should bid you good-night. Why must you go 
to the library now? We would let you off for 

| half an hour in the day time.” 

| So spoke Lady Loring. 

The Earl answered smiling,— 

“ Half-an-hour would not do, nor an hour. 
Dear Lady Loring, you forget that to a soldier 
a night’s rest isa luxury, not a necessity. I 
have many a time sat up all night when I 
might have rested if I would.” 

“Well, you don’t look the worse for it, I 
admit. Studying at ghastly hours agrees with 
you, I suppose; so I will forgive you and say 
good-night.”” 

Hyacinth standing near heard, and her heart 
was troubled. What was it that weighed 
| specially on Lochisla just now? Why was it 
he could not rest ? 

It was long before sleep visited her own eyes; 
the shadows seemed drawing closer and closer 
round her, and her thoughts dwelt sorrowfully 
with the solitary man in the great sombre 
| library, alone in the vast silence of the deep 
| night, alone with the crowding phantoms of 
years of bitter suffering—alone with a grief of 
| which she knew not, but saw only its black 

shadow; ay, alone with a thought of dread 
and horror that she knew not of—a thought 
that grew and grewtill it seemed almost to 
take tangible shape, and to glare at him from 
the gloom. 

It was long past midnight. Errol Cameron 
paced slowly up aad down the wide room, his 
arms folded on his breast, his li.s white and 
set, his dark, brilliant eyes gazing straight 

| before him into space. No book lay on the 
| table. He was studying a terrible book, not 
| written on paper or parchment—a book whose 
| language he only and one other could read, and 
| that other was far away. 

And there was not a sound; his light foot- 

; fall could not have been heard by any one in 
| the room on the velvet-pile carpet; all in the 
| household, save himself, slept, and without 
| there was not even a breeze to stir the boughs 
| of the trees, not even the hoot of the night 
; owls, or the beat of a bat’s wing against the 
glass. All was still—the deathly, awful still- 
| ness of night in the country. 

| Once he sat down, leaning his burning fore- 
| head on his hands; but ere long he had risen 
| again, and resumed his walk, pausing with 
| almost a start when the clock in the turret 
near struck two, and the gilded ormolu on the 
| mantel-piece took up the tale in silvery chimes. 
| Only two o’clock! It seemed as if he had bsen 
here for hours—long hours of agony ! 

‘** Am I powerless? ” his heart cried ont, over 
and over, though no word passed his lips— 
“powerless to avert this doom, or is it too 
| late? Mother of Heaven! thou knowest how 
| I have striven, and yet to me it would be 
| freedom, honour, love, all—all! Ah! Heaven, 
| for one moment if only a dream—one moment 
| to know Errol Cameron’s name once more held 
| in honour, to face the world free from the 
brand of shame—to blot out from my brain 
words that are written there in letters of fire! 
Is it just that I should suffer—that a spotless 
nameshould be degraded to the dustfora sin not 
mine? Father in Heaven! save me from this 
anguish, from the thought that her doom would 
be my release ! ” 

Hark! what was that sound without—so 
slight that an ear less quick, less schooled, 
might not have heeded it, but the soldier 
turned towards the door instinctively. Was 
it a step in the polished gallery? He heard 
it again, even as the question flashed through 
his mind, and ere he had reached the door it 
was dashed open, and with a low cry, half 
terror, half frantic joy, Hyacinth Vernon 
threw herse]f into his arms. 

“Eternal Heaven!” burst from him, as he 
wrapped the quivering, convulsed form to his 
breast; and the awfal dread of days and weeks 
sprang into strong, fierce life. 

Not whiter was the face of the trembling 








c 





girl than Errol Cameron’s, as with a quick 
movement he shut and lockei the door, and he 
held the girl to him with a speechless passion of 
thankfulness that she wist not of. She was white 
and wild with a terror that no mortal being 
could have caused, and clung to her lover as in 
the horror of the supe:natura! we cling to the 
living heart that beats for us, seek the warm 
clasp of mortal hands, and the embrace of the 
strong, protecting human love. She had 
evidently fled from her chamber in the haste 
of an overmastering fear—a fear so great that 
it had beaten down all thought, and left onl 
the blind instinct to fly to the man who lo 
her. She had either been lying down, not 
having yet retired to her sleeping room, or had 
had time to don extra apparel, for she was 
clothed in a long blue cashmere morning-gown, 
and had slippers on her feet; but Lochisla 
could not, for some moments, ask her a single 
question, so terrible was her, agitation; he 
could only hold her to him and tenderly caress 
the golden head, and whisper soothing words 
to her. 

“* My heart, my own darling! fear nothing— 
no harm can reach thee here ; in my arms thou 
art safe, thou knowest it, Hyacinth—my life, 
my treasure.” 

She lifted her face at last, and looked up to 
him with a look of perfect love and trast, aud 
tried to speak; then a sudden tremor shook 
her, and she gave a scared, wild glance round 
as if fearing to see some dreadful shape. 
Racked to the soul, Lochisla yet retained out- 
ward calm, and seeing that Hyacinth had sus- 
tained a severe shock he still only sought to 
soothe her, and would not even suffer her to 
speak until her mind had regained its equi- 
librium. 

‘‘My child,” he said, softly, ‘‘there is 
nothing here—nothing but thou and me. 
Nay, I can wait for a little while to hear 
what has happened. It is no light thing, I 
know, that would so frighten my brave 
Hyacinth. Rest here, dear one.” 

He placed her gently on a low couch, and 
turning aside, poured a little water into a 
glass from a decanter that stood near at hand. 
She drank it obediently, even eagerly, and 
whispered ,— 

‘“« Thanks, Errol,” gratefully. 

Then as he sate down by her and drew her to 
him again, she nestled to his breast, and after 
a minute or two her breathing grew more 
tranquil, and the frightened look almost died 
out of her eyes. She struggled hard for com- 
posure—she never forgot in her extremest 
agony how anxious Errol Cameron must be. 

‘‘ Errol,” she said at length, lifting her face, 
‘* T can tell you now—you have been so patient 
—and you will think me so foolish !” 

“Could I be impatient with thee, Hya- 
cinth ?” answered Lochisla, kissing the white 
brow, ‘‘ and I know thee too well to believe 
thee guilty offolly. Tell me what made thee 
fly to me in such fear.” 

‘* Tt was no dream, Errol. I had not gone 
to bed, but had laid down on acouch in my 
dressing-room as Lam, and I never slept. I 
was thinking—thinking of so many things that 
I could not sleep, and I had for the time for- 
gotten the legend of the lady who they say is 
seen at times, and who tried to murder her 
rival; so there was nothing to excite my fancy 
at all. There was no light in theroom, and I 
could only see things dimly. Suddenly I felt a 
strange impression that I was not alone. I 
looked towards the door, and, Errol, there was 
a white figure there—in the room. I had not 
heard the door open——” 

“A white figure—a woman’s?” 
Lochisla, under his breath. 

“ Yes, a woman’s—I could notsee the face ; 
there was something white, like a wimple, over 
the head, and she had on a long white robe 
that might have been a nightdress, or any- 
thing —it was too dark to see distinctly. She 
did not walk upright, but half-crouching, and 
crept slowly round the edge of the room 
towards the bed room door.” As she spoke, 
shuddering once more in speaking of those 
horrible moments, Lechisla strained her yet 
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cliser to him, and tbe'cald-drops stood on. bis 
brow ashe. bent over her. Dreaming; ah,no! 
This was a terrible reality ! 

“Go, on,” he said, hoarsely, ‘it was. no 
dream. indeed, my darling.” 

“ Then,’ Hyacinth went on, a little wonder- 
ing at his wordg, ‘‘ the legend. flashed baek on 
my mind ;. it mustibe the Lady Loring, acting 
out. ber crime. I did not move; [ lay still.and 
watebed her. I tried to think ib migtt bo a 
triek, but who in this house weuld play such a 
trick ? The way the figare moved made me 
think of a tiger creeping omits prey. I thought 
—with a stravge kind of calmness—what it 
was it meant.to dd; and I. wondered if when 
it reached theinner room, if it did so. witheut 
seging, me,, whether I should. be able to get to 
the door before it had discovered that the 
inuer room was empty;.and.I. wondered: if 
it-should: see me whether it would. bave 
power to kill mo; but I. never. removed 
mimy eyes from the figare. Kt. passed on 
in the same manner, making no sound, and 
vanished into the bedroom. Them I was on 
my feet, and made for the door, and just-as I 
reached it, I loaked: back ;. and oh ! Errol, the 
figure was behind me, just on the threshold 
of the inner’ door —and it. sprang fer- 
wards——” 

She hid her face: with a quick sob, shivering 
from head.to foot, and while Lochis'sa, com- 
forted her, lris-heart was full. of stern. passion, 
andhe swore by all holy. things that, at what- 
ever cost, never should Hyacinth incur again 
the possibility of thia night’s. peril and 
foar. 

** Were you. coming to me from the. begin. 
ning, heart’s dearest?” he whispered. 

“Yes, Errol. I never thought, of anyone 
else but you. I knew you. were here.. I seemed 
ta fly aleng the corridor, and the. figure fol- 
lowed, with its.arm uplifted; it never got 
close—and when I reached the foot. of the 
stairs at the end, L. looked. back, again, and 
did. not:see it—it had vanished.” She paused, 
gazing at. him -earzest'y, and added. “It 
could net bave been. a human being, Errol— 
tell me what. you think.” 

“My child, I scarce know what to think. 
You know I do net doubt: that the dead can 
rometimes revisit the earth. Yet it might be 
that some servant in the hou-ebold, taking ad- 
vantage of. the legend, came to. your room for 
robbery.” 

“ But the jewela are in my dressing-room. 
And then, a thief would not have porsu:d me; 
she would have socured the jewels, when I left 
the room,” 

‘True. Still this.must be inquired into.” 

He paused for a moment, and, she, exhausted 
rather than weary, leaned her head ugainst 


lim agaim thinking, that, deeply moved as he | 


was, be showed little surprise, while his.ques- 
tions seemed to point to suspicion. of. some 
living agent. 

“Hyecitth,” he eaid, presently, “ you; can 
trost your maid?” 

“Julie? Oh! Brrol,yes.. She isas faithful 
se-gold.; the might have robbed me a hundred 
times. Besides, 1 havelad proofs of her good- 
ness.” 

“That. is well. 


be no. longer, Hyacinth,” as involuntarily she 
clung? clover to. him, The girl drew bac’s at 
ence, lifting her head quickly. 

“ Forgiverme; Iam weak and fearful.” 

* Efyacipth, you. are. str. ng and. brave;.a 
weaker woman would bave fainted at my; feet., 
Only afew winutes, sweetheart.” -He kissed 
her tenderly, releascd. hen, atid rising, quitted 
tieioom,. 

To less than the three.minutes Hyacinth 
heard hs: qnick, light step asain, ard he re 
entercd the library, lc ckivg the dcer as befere. 
She sp'ang, to mect him. 

‘* Dear one,” hersaid, pntting his arm. about 


her, “were you afraid to be aloe? No won- 


cer, after what rou have passed through.” 

** Wiera did you £9, Errel?” 

‘To see if there was anys one Jurking «bout, 
You seo, my Hyezcinth, this creature, whether 


living woman or spirit; putsted* you with a 
‘malignant purpore;. aud so I:cannotiyield u 
all idea of mortal ageney until I have satis 
myself that no tangible being is responsible for 
what has happened. Sweetheart, though.a 
Highlander, I am tried soldier too; and twice 
your age, and so more sceptical.” 

‘‘ But, Errol, you will not say anything to 
Lady Loring?” 

“ [ must think what is best to.do,,.Hyacintb., 
Leave it to me, and, meanwhil>,, ssy nothin 
toanyone. If I find it needful to speak cfi 
I shall, of course, only tell part of the truth ; 
that. you.saw a figure. in your room,, which 
presently disappeared, and thaf next diy you 
told ms of it. Now, my child; tell me, if-you 
know, who sleeps in the same corridorin which 
your rcoms are situated ?”’ 

‘‘Gwendolen and Julie, and, quité at tite 
other end, nearest the east wing, Clarice 
Loring.” 

“No one else, you are certain ?”” 

‘Quite certain. There are only fiwo' other, 
suites of rooms, and. they are empty, and 
one small room opposite mine, whére Julie 
sleeps. ”’ 

A sudden light, like a flash, sprang into 
Inochisla’s eyes, but Hyacinth. did not see it; 
she was not looking at him. The girl.added, 
with a slight: shudder,— 

“T shall have Julie to slee 
henceforth. I shculd never sleep at all if T 
were alona.” 

“ Best sx. And, Hyacinth, will you do this, 
lock your door every night?” 

“Errol! You cannot really think——” 

“T know not what to think, my heart; but 
you will do what IT ask?” 

“Yes, Errol.” 

‘‘ Pear for you makes me a tyrant, Hyacinth,” 
he said,, half wistfully. 

The girl raised her eyes with a quick look of. 
pain. 

‘“‘ Lhad no, thought to oppose your.wish;, you 
know it,”’ she said. 

“ Verily, yes, sweet one; so meck to me, 8d. 
self-relant, when alone,” he said, caressing 
the soft curls, 

“ Not self-reliant to-night, Errel. Ob! TI 
need not: go back yeb—not yet.” 

“Nay, darling; stay with me till daylight 
--it is not far off—and then. thou wilt net’ 
fear.”’ 

He led her to the coueh in, and as he 
drew her to,bis side, he bade_her try to sleep, 
but she shook her head, though she closed her 
eyes and sat quite silent, resting against him, 
‘while he, silen: tco, thought.out bis course of 
action for the immediate fhture. 

And the: dawn came creeping up —the blessed. 
morning light—and: Hyaeinta lifted her blue 
eyes to the sky, aud. watched the creeping 
i for some moments, then raised her- 
| self. 

“ Exrol, L will go back now.” 
“I will go with you, sweetheart, to. the 


bg 


in my. room 





Now, my darfing, will you | 
Jet. me. leave you for three minutes ?—it shail | 


entrance of the corridor,”’ said Lcchisla, as 
| they rose. _ ; 

e folded her to him and kissed her brow and 
| lips, then led.her, from the room, and noise-~ 
| lessly they traversed the long, passagerand the 
wide stairs. At the. entrance to the corridor 
he left her with ouly a parting hand+clasp, and 
whispered “ adieu.” Bus ‘ho watehed her till 
she vanished into, her. apariment,.acd even 
then be paused, list:ning for some minutes; 
but all was as, silent as the grave,,and,,turn- 
ing away, he sought his .own, apartments, 
which were at some little. distance from. this 


spot. 


_ 


CHAPTER XXIxX. 
WHY Di HE’ QUESTION HER? 


Brzarrast st Biamblemere was en the 
table from ei.ht,to ten, ani the early, party 
always ineliuded Lord. Lochisla, Hyacinth, 
Gwendolen, Lady, Loring, and the Duke of 
Mi rival-; not that ihe latter loved early rising, 
but he would heve arisen, at sunrise if thereby 


cinth’s society, This morning the party was 
not augmented, for though the tliree ed 
ones ae arrived. theday before noneof them 
had put in an appearance. 

Hyacinth wa the first in the: roonr after 
Lochisia, and as-le came: forward’ to greet 
her he. looked Keenly an anxiously into her 


face. 

“I think I am myself‘agait,” she said, 
smiling, “or quite eupagti so to wear-all out- 
ward seeming to any oxe*but you.” 

“ Yes, i will do, sweetheart.” He dropped 
her hand as 5 were heard without; and 
Laty Lorivg and’ the Duke of Merivale entered 
together. 

‘* G@wendolen is late this morning,’ remarked 
the hostess, whenm:they were all seated. ““Had 
the a bad night, do you: know, Hyacinth?” 


“T have vot seen Her, i Loring, TI 
onppoee she was tired.” . 
ust then the letters were in; and 


included one for’ Hyacinth. from Louis: A 
sliade fell ow her brow as she read: He’ wrote 
from Stantiope Lea ; the journey, short though 
it was, had tired'‘him. Nevertheless, he wrote 
cheerfully, tliougit he admitted’ that He was 
lying.down. “y 

“ No bad'news,.I hope?” said Lochisle; who 
sat next her, ins low‘voice, : 

“T don’t know, Count Errol—not good. news: 
I think Louis is not as well as he nrakesout,” 
and'she gave Louis’s letter into his hand: 

Tt flashed through the Harl’s mind low 
little Lonis would like to-think that 
his letter to Hyacinth was being: read by Errol 
Oran of all men. . “ 

- €e with you;” he said, returning the 
letter. "Ts he a atthe Lea?” Ses 

“Only Aunt Ph : is with him; but if 
he gets.muchr worse, FP .urast go Back.” 

But the Earl diad‘not answer this, and Hya- 
cinth saw that he did‘not‘endorss it: She wae 
puzzled. Errol could never wish her to leave 
Louis if te were really ill’or dying: 

At nine o’clock. Gwendolen entered the 
room. Lochisla at. the moment was standivg 
near cne of the windows talking to Lady 
Loring, and he turned and’ glaueed at the 
— face on which the light poured full and’ 
clear. 

Only a glance, but: that briefscrutimy almost 
satisfied: him—almost, not quite. 

Hyacinth was nearest: to Gwendolen, and 
Gwendolen kissed her affectionately ; then Lady 
Loring came. forward. and. ‘‘heped. she. had 
had # good night’s rest, for she was.usually 
one.of the early birds.’ 

** Yes, I slept well, thanks, when. Ii dids 
Miss Stanhope answered; smiling ; ‘hat 
a wakeful fit, and that. made me-sleeplate.’’ 

Lochisla heard the answer, and as, Gwen- 
dolen gave him her hand, he said, cour- 


teously,— 

“You look languid now, Miss. Stanhope, 
perhaps the morning’s ride yesterday tired 
you?” : 

‘“*Oh, no—not at all; I think I must Jock 
more languid than I feel” 

Another a: ick, keen look from these~ penc- 
trating dark eyes, which Gwendolén, whose 
own eyes were notlockéngstraight.at'the Earl,. 
did not see;: and ‘he: bowed and turned agniu 
tovhisshostess: =~ ; 

‘The: party: wes: very much. scattered that 
morning; for: it. turned ont:.showery, so tint 
nothing im the: shapeeof an outdoor’ expedition 
was: possible, 

luochisia rode: cut: at tem: o’clock, and was 
absent the lest part. of tle: morning— no 
wonder when he weit mere than ¢ight mites to 
send a telegram; Why did he not send it front 
Bramblemere?: But Errot Cameron knew 
best ; be knewthat/in. country'places the secrets 
of the telegraph-office are mot always kept. 

Hyacinth wasin the billiard-room with the 
men aud the Loriogladies ; avd Beryl March- 
mont practised new songs in the masic-room; 
but Gwendolen shunned society, and withdraw- 
ing to the terrace, to a portion where an! awn- 
ing erected against the sun served also for 
protection against the intermittent showers, 








he could Lave enjoyed a longer period of Hya- 


reated herself with some fancy work and a 
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“What is that, Lord Lochisla?” 

‘* Sleep-walking,”’ 

Gwendolen started and shuddered ; the idea 
of somnambalism is always “ cerie’” and un- 


“Do you suspect anyone?” she acked, 

“No; I ly. j +nred .’” 

*¢ Only three beside Hyaciathisleap in 
the gallery. i 
Boring, 


and m 
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ask me, perhaps, and it would make it more 
painful for both of us,’’ 

“ You want to leave yourself free to return 
to Stanhope Lea—teo live there again?” 

‘That would only be right, Errol,” said the 
girl, gazing at him in wonderment, for his tone 
jmanner were almost stern. 

t—meybe,” he answered, not meeting 
hereyes. ‘“ But, well—well, my child,” he laid 
* his. hand on hers—‘do not write yet; but 


3 me that you will do nothing without 
? sking to me.’’ 
eourse I should tell you, Errol.” 


Her lips quivered. It was so perplexing,’so 
passing strange that Errol Cameron should 
opposes step which duty and affection alike 
commanded. He surely could notin any way 
\d@istrust Louis Stanhope—most loyal, gentlest 

men, 


book; but the work progressed little and the 
book remained open at one place. ‘ 
She was sitting in the same spot still, gazing 
out at the trees before her, that terrible 
passion of jealousy brooded likeadull fire in her 
heart, when, about half-past she heard |. 
the sound af hoof strokes, amd, up 
quickly, sawthe very man who, with a 
shared. her thoughts, riding up'the drive. He 
saw her, in the same moment, and bowed 
low, lifting is hat. Would hecome and’ 
to her,.Gweadolen asked herself, or go om into 


the house 2) ! Ps 
All doubts were:shorthy sat: at rest; for Lord 








hiala, throwing Kaiser’s: 
eee ae 
-seen his chief and foster 
terrace steps and turned towands 


© 


camfess that thimgs seem te favour Hyacinth’s 
idém of a supaemstural agemt, amd I, of co 
hawe no dombt of the abatenat possibility eM 
such: visitations ; but I thiimiiene-should 


Gwendolen’s 


etrea& : 
‘*T marvel,” he said, not seeming’ te notice 


'* Nes Pan glad I hate heard of the nu : 
andl be eure; if T hear or see thing that 
may help t6 elucidate it, I will tell you. Poor 
Hyacintie? Shemust have beem brave indeed 
to. go Backtto Ker room again. Why 


not to me, te Julie?" _— 
come OF go ulie ? 
| “ Poxtings att first ber only definite instinet 
x Them when she was able tothimk 
od | she would not like to disturb anyone, with} too, 
such a. tale-of horror.’’ 

self-controk I 
! guessed by her face to-day 
that she had passed through so much. She 
ought not to sleep alone any longer.”’ 

“* No,”’ said’ Lord Lochisia ; ‘she told me her 
maid should share her room with her. Such 
shocks are'dangerous. things; even to strong 
mén, and Hyacinth is but a fragile girl.’’ 

The ringumg of the luncheon-bell at. this 
moment put an end to a conversation which 
Gwendolen would fain have prolonged; Lord 
Lochisla roge-and, with)a few. courteous words, 
withdrew: He had diseoysred: all that he had 
sought; to: knew; bat:Gwendolen,. ignorant of 
the motive whieh had.led him to-her: side, 
niurseda; wild. hope, that perchance he was. 
beginning to unbend a. little. 

Prue; his manner was unchanged—courtly, 
gentle, but indifferent still; and,he might.have 
originally spokem to her only.to see if she 
\could throw any lightion the mystery of last 
‘night, bint he bad.gone beyond that necessity. 
Why; too, had: he, come; to her instead, of to 
Glarice; Loring? So may “ trifles light as air” 
bear a grave import when; the wish fathers: the; 
thought. 

It was not till just before dinner that Hya. 
| cintli: found am opportunity'to,say a few words 
| privately to:Lochisla. She met him in one: of 
the: corridors; as she was, descending to: the | 
| drawing-room. 


j 


room. : 
But those last wordit filled the girl’s heart. 
They seemed to have only i 
ration. She had given him her trust for ever, 
not for a tithe only, and he seemed to say, 
“Trust me till we part; then your faith will 
be no more tried; then if doubts of the past 
arise it will be better ; so will grief be softened, 
for love must suffer where doubt enters in.’’ 
Could he mean that? Let be; she would be 
silent till the time came, the supremé’‘moment 
in which the decision must be made—the 
decision to which she must bow—or whieh her 
love, her prayers, must have power to change. 


speak about?” ae a 
“Certainly,” said Gwendolen, almost holding 
her breath. ‘‘I will not speak a word.” 
“Thank you. I asked the first question for 
thisreason. Hyacinth was disturbed in a very 
‘strange mauner last, night." He,paused here; 
but Gwendolen’s face shewed only startled and 
‘intense: inkeresti—net a, ‘shadow of, fear or con- 
Seiousness.. ‘The, Eaxl went.om, ‘She is, re~ 
Toember, though imaginative—many mightcall 
bt jot at all, given.to fancies. and 
physically remarkably fearless, She: told. me 
this morning: thet while lyimg, on. a. couch in 
her duessing-veerm, broad. awake, she saw a 
white: figure ima.the reom, which. orept, with a 
crduching. gait, towards. her bedroom: She 
coukk  net.sse. thie face of the: figare, but. her 
thoughts. naturally: flew to; the legend of that 
Lady Loring who, it is said, murdered; some 
guest of whem she.wag jealeus. Miss Stan- 
hope; forgive nae,I should not. baye, told. you,” 
For G weadblea had draws, a quick, gasping 
breath, bntstii, no sign of consctausness. He 
hadteuched a memory,the memory, perchance, 
of a terrible thought. atiot 
“Noj.no,” she, saidy eagerly, “go om, I en- 
you. 2 : . 
.> “* Hyacinth then watched.this figure antil it 
vanished inte her‘apertment. Then she.rose 
to quit the room, when the figure, turning back; 
ademed ito and pursued her,.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MADGE ADAMS COMES TO BRAMBLEMERE. 


Hyacinth VERNON wad not’ disturbed that 
night by the mysterious lady of Loring, nor 
the night after ; and, in addition to locking the 
door, the further precaution of searchingevery 
nook and corner’ was taken by Jutie, who, 
though Hyacinth gaye her no information, 
readily came to the conclusion that mattemoi- 
selle had ‘seen something.’”’ Hise why have: 
her—Julie—to sleep in the same room? and 
why keep a candle burning all night? 

Hyacinth herself, when questioned by Olarica 
Loring and others, would only admit that she 
felt ‘‘nervous.”’ She was superstitious, and 
could not help putting some faith in the stery 
of the Loring banshee. Gwendolen, too; kept 


‘*Oh, heavens!” 

nitigeslodingede’ eontin wed. thn, Rants after 
‘another /* emdy, Spi ning. en ‘pareuer, 
shasheduaher teak of ;the steixs, when; looking 
‘back she near that the form had vanished, nor 
«lid. she again see it’? aa 

Gwendalen's eyes were dilated with horror. 

“What did. Hyaeimth,:de?.” she seid, at 
leng ta x. ‘did she.faint,?.” 3 

‘* No; she snmmoened courage, after, awhile, 
to return to her room, and sawynething: more 


@anving” round ber: with. the instinct, of: 
caution, though she knew that no one in the 
| wnderstood German. 
thing to you, GCownt Hrrok, and fortune has at 
last favoured mas’ ' 


yet, Errol; not, till_I see: how Louis is. You 
see I am not actually committed to a decision. 


“Well met;’* she said; half: smiling, and 


and the Earl spoke or 
“T wanted to say some- 


“Say on, my child.” 
“I think I will_not. write to Aunt Philippa | 


her own counsel well; and‘so the trath was not 
suspected—the truth, that is, so faras Hyacinth 
knew it. ‘ 
. She was thinking of it now; she could not 
shake herself. free of that dreadful night; 
while she sat on the lawn under the-lime-tree, 
and scarcely heard the Duke of Merivale’s 
pretty spedches, wishing him a thousand’ miles 
away, and answering him, when: he-did speak, 
so abruptly, that at length he was piqued, and 
said, reproachfally, — 

‘* Miss Vernon, [am afraid my poor efforts 


What I eaid was spoken in anger, and Aunt 
Philippa might suppose,I did not fully mean 
it.: She would say nothing to Louis, for he 
would be so angry with her; and if I write, 
Louis must know why-I leave, and it will make 
hint, worse,. Besides—” her voice faitered a 
little as she saw that Lochisla’s face gave little 
encouragement. to her idea—‘ besides, if he 
should want me to be with him he would not 


’ of ber visitor., . But, Miss.Stanhope, I am un- 
willing to accapt thie idea of & supernatural ap- 
penne, Such. things. have been done for 
robbery.” 

“Yes; buthas Hyeointl been robbed,?.” 

‘‘ No; still the thief might have been startled 
andi gives up,the. intention.dor,. that night, at 
least, . Then; again, there isianother tangible 
solution te.the mystenys”? 


are in vain; I only succeed in boring you.”’ 

‘* Pardon,” said she, rousing herself, “ bat 
you know it is not my. fault. I 'own’ I was 
thinking of some father paiufal thie; yet, ff 
you would talk to me as if [' were a sensible being 

you might disperse the.clond. Pf you are teo 
azy to talk rationally you must’not blame’ me 
if I am inattentive,” 
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The Duke bit his lip and coloured bigh. 

‘*Miss Vernon, Iam reproved. Shall I be 
silent? ”’ 

‘If you like to be; but talk common sense, 
and I will listen.” 

“Would you listen if I talked the common 
sense that I should most wish you to hear?” 

“ That might not be common seneé at all,’ 
returned Hyacinth, carelessly. ‘You and I 
would very likely regard the matter from 
opposite points of view.” 

“You ask me to be serious, and when I try 
to be, you jest.” 

“For your sake, not mine,” said Hyacinth, 
very gravely; and at that moment she heard 
Clarice calling her name, 

“Here I am,” she said, rising quickly, and 
advancing to meet her friend ball way, leav- 
ing the Duke to reflect at leisure on her last 
words, 

“ Hyacinth,” said Clarice, “‘ there is someone 
here who would like to see you. She is with 
Gwendolen now—an cld woman named 


Adams,” 
“Madge Adams!’’ exclaimed Hyacinth, 
“ how did she come here?” 


“I don’t know; but she seems toknow Lord 
Lochisla quite well.”’ 

“Ob! yes ; she comes from Thorndean, you 
know. I will go and see her. How kind of 
you tocall me, Where is she?” 

“In the breakfast-room,” returned Clarice. 

And a minute later Hyacinth was in the 
frame @ of Madge Adams, who embraced and 

issed her with tears of pleasure; and then 
} girl asked wonderingly how Madge came 

ere. 

“ Easily answered, Miss Vernon,” said the 
old woman, “At the village yonder, beyond 
Bramblemere, I bave a very dear old friend 
living, and she is very ill, so they sent for me 
to come and see her, and I went, and found 
her ill, indeed! but not so bad as I ex- 
ag So I thought I would come and see 

iss Gwennie and you.” 

“ And Hyacinth,” added Gwendolen, “ Madge 
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is going to stay here while her friend needs 
her, for it seems they can’t put her up, and she 
is going to have the room in which Julie used 
to sleep.” 

“ Ah! that is nice!” exclaimed Hyacinth, 
clasping her hands, ‘But how is it?” 

“ y, missy,” said Madge, “I was talkin 
to the Earl when Lady Loring came in, an 
he ke of me to her, and was so good as to 
ask her if I could stay here for a little, and 
she consented—quite pleased to do anythin 
he wished, I thought; and then he mentione 
that your maid, missy, slept with you, and 
there was a vacant room in the corridor, and 
my lady said she would be only too happy 
that I should be near Miss Gwennie and you.” 

‘*It will be nice,” said Hyacinth, caressing 
Madge’s hand. “And Madge, have you seen 
Louis lately? How is he?” 

Madge shook her head, and looked very 

ave. 

‘*T have been telling Miss Gwennie, missy, 
he is not at all what I should like to see him. 
No, I don’t mean to sey there is any danger, 
but he is far from being well, I saw him just 
before I left, and he said he was going to write 
to youand Miss Gwennie againein a day or 
two.” 

Hyacinth sighed, and turned away with a 
heavy cloud on her brow; and after some more 
conversation Madge was allowed to depart 
under the care of Ian Maclan. 

When Hyacinth and Gwendolen retired that 
night Madge Adams was nt yet in her room ; 
the door stood open and all was dark within. 

“ Gossiping with the servants, no doubt,” 
said Gwendolen; and she entered her own 


room. 

But the servants had already retired, and it 
was not in the servants’ region that Madge 
was sitting now, but in the li ; and oppo- 
site to her, speaking to her while she listened 
with a face grave and perturbed, sat the Earl 
of Lochisla. 

They were not long together; Madge rose 
up presently, bade the Earl gcod-night with a 
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long close —_ of the hand, and taking he» 
chamber candle departed to her room. 

But not to rest. The candle was put out, 
but all night the door was a little open, and 
close by it, in an armchair, Madge Adams sat, 
like one who watched by a sick person, with 
bright, clear eyes wide open that never once 
blinked or seemed to pea weary. For what 
did she thus keep watch and ward? Through 
the long hours not a sound broke the stillness 
—nothing occurred to afford a reason for that 
unrelaxing vigil. Yet not till past sunrise did 
M rise from her chair and close her 
Garces wen set tee ts perturbed spirit of 

urely it was not for the spirit o 
the jealous lady of Loring that she watched. 
What power could mortal band have over the 
supernatural? And could Madge have sat calm 
and unmoved if she had expected to see an 
unearthly visitant ? 

Besides, it could have been of no spectre that 
she spoke when before breakfast she met Lord 
Lochisla—by chance as it seemed--and ans- 
wered a quick questioning look from him with 
the low-spoken words, — 

“Bet waned ene Seige en still as the 

ve ” 
ay he answered, “ Heaven 
80 en es dare not oo os - 

en he passed on, ge Adams sai 
within herself, ‘A may light the fire, 
and then—then—’’ She shudd and — 
her hands over her eyes for a moment, as if to 
shut out some dreadful vision, less actual than 
of memory. What memory was it that rose 
up before her with the awful possibility of a 
repeated reality ? 
(To be continued.) 


grant it always 





Every real and searching effort at self-im- 
qrovenent is of itself a lesson of profound 

umility. For we cannot move a step without 
learning and feeling the waywardness,the weak- 
ness, the vacillation of our movements, 
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[TERESA FELT THE CLOSE CLASP OF HIS HAND, AND HEARD THE PASSIONATELY SPOKEN ‘‘ MY OWN DARLING.”’ 


NOVELETTE.] 


“AN ILL-ASSORTED UNION.” 


—_—@——- 
OHAPTER I. 
IN THE SHRUBBERY—MIDNIGHT. 

Tux moonlight poured in a silver flood over 
the wide hilly landscape and silvered the trees, 
whose branches stirred softly now and then as 
a light breeze swept whispering among them 
and died away in the leafy depths. 

It was near midnight, and all the world was 
asleep ; not a light shone in any one of the 
numerous windows of yonder rambling old 
house, half bowered in trees. Yet there was 
one wekeful spirit—not in the house, but a 
quarter of a mile away from it—standing 
alone in the deep gloom of the shrubbery, close 
to the paling that separated the grounds of 
the house from a bye-lane turning off the high 
road. It was a late hour for a woman to be 
abroad on any errand ; and the probability that 
this young woman had not come forth for a 
solitary communing with nature, or indeed for 
the take of nature at all, would hardly tend 
to mend matters in the estimation of any well- 
regulated mind. The woman was young—in- 
deed not more than seventeen—tall, slim, and 
very handsome. She wore a dark gown and a 
cloak, the hood of which was drawn over her 
clustering brown curls, and her large bright 
eyes were bent eagerly in the direction of the 
afore-mentioned lane, from whence, evidently, 
the person for whom she was waiting would 
come. 

In a few minutes the A agh straining ear 
caught a sound that m her involuntarily 
clasp her hands together—a sharp quick creak, 
as would be caused by a momentery weight 
resting on the frail Loan oe oad second, 
and a tall man’s fi ed through the 
moonlight into the heaiwe: another, and the 
girl’s slender form was in his arms, and his 
moustached lips were pressing hers with pas- 
sionate kisses, P 

on 





“ My darling! my own Teresa!’ he whis- 

red at length, putting buck the hood from 

er head and gazing down into her beautiful 
face with a world of love in his own, “ it seems 
so long since we last met. Have you waited 
long for me to-night ?’’ 

“No, not long—not ten minutes, indeed,” 
she answered ; “and it would not matter if I 
had. I am quite safe here, you know.” 

“I don’t feel that you are, sweetheart, un- 
lees I am with you; besides it goes against 
me to keep you waiting, and then—” 

“Then what?” said Teresa, nestling to 
the man’s heart like a happy bird. 

‘‘Why,” he smiled, and folded her still 
closer to him, “there are so many minutes 
more of Paradise that I might have had, and 
missed.” 

Teresa laughed softly. ‘‘ That would tell both 
ways,” she said, with a naiveté that forbade 
any suspicion of uetry. 

“Would it?” The young man bent his 
handsome face till his lips touched her brow 
again, lingering there caressingly. ‘‘ You really 
mean that, darling?” 

Teresa lifted her pained wondering eyes to 
her lover's. 

“Do you doubt me, Grahame?” she said. 
“Do you think I am too young to be stead- 
fast?” 

“No, no. Heaven forbid! It is my own 
conscience that pricks me sometimes, Teresa— 
pricks me with the question whether I am 
acting honourably by you—such a mere girl as 
you are—and at such times I feel a passing 
fear lest that thought may occur to you.” 

“Never!” said she, in a low passionate 
voice, “‘never! I cannot make you believe me. 
I can only tell you the truth. It would be 
treason in me to think there was one speck on 

our honour ; and if I did think so I could not 
a you as I do.” 

a loyal love! forgive me that I pained 
you, though you almost tempt me to repeat 
the offence that I may hear you say again you 
love me. What makes you trust me so per- 





fectly, Teresa? You know nothing of me but 
what my own lips have told you; you are too 
young for the worldly knowledge that would 
be a protection against deception.” 

“Don’t you want me to trust you?” said 
Teresa, with a wicked little smile quivering on 
her curved lips. 

“Ah! you catch me in my own trap. It 
would break my heart if you did not trust me, 
darling; but I want to know why.” 

“Well, whydlid you love me? I was not the 
only girl in the world.” 

“ But the most bewitching—the most irre- 
sistible,” said Grahame Vivian. ‘ Your Irish 
blue eyes took my heart captive with the first 
look they gave me.” 

“ But that is no reason for loving me,” per- 
sisted Teresa. ‘“‘ You love me because you do, 
and I trust you because I love you.” 

Which logic was certainly as good as his 
own, and about all that love can bring forth ; 
for he or she who can catalogue a list of 
reasons why this man or this woman became 
‘a part of sight” is not very deeply wounded 
by Capid’s arrows. 

So after a little more lover's nonsense Gra- 
hame Vivian turned for a few moments to 
matters more sublunary. 

“Was all safe to-night?” he asked. ‘Are 
you sure no one suspected ?”’ 

‘Quite sure. Minerva sleeps a long way off 
from my room, you know, and I stole out the 
way I came before.” From which reply it 
was evident that Miss Teresa had met her 
lover before in this highly reprehensible man- 
ner. He laughed. 

“Poor Minerva!” said he; “ imagine her 
horror and consternation if she should discover 
that one of her g ladies was non est.” 

‘She would have an epileptic fit!’’ returned 
the wicked Irish girl, her Pine eyes dancin 
with fun; “and wher she recovered I sho 
be expelled, and Aunt Mildred would put me 
into a convent, if she could.” 

‘*A needfal qualification. I don’t think 
vhat even if there were no such individual 
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existing as Captain Grahame Vivian you would 
take kindly to a convent, Teresa. But, my 
darling, you must be very careful,” he added, 
more gravely. “Iwould rather forego the 
happiness of seeing you than compromise 
ou.” 
“T don’t think there is any danger,” said the: 
girl, confidently ; ‘‘ and I rather like a. spice: of 
adventure. I should enjoy one day the fun of 
Minerva knowing that one of the pupils of 


Graystoke College for Young Ladies. met somes |. 


one—and that someone a soldier—at:midnight 
in the shrubberies! ” 

“You madsapl Are soldiers, tlien, worse: 
than other mem?” i 

‘‘ School mistressemalways:seem to thinkso.’” 


—s Heart 
ing ob the eae metieiieeske. of theetilll 
n 
eg na | Gould 
knew, of them, only there was & |’ 


‘te meet her companion ogain—if’ stie|, man 
Boe cage ACh , - nelderaieeneay rs 
man,; world. thi of a few mo and: 
Duntiene will SecanabeleamoresT! reeord ite | ditrationm lk ver, for the young 
flightwitether Levewill'or ne;,amd presently & |) man to tell the girl ——, himself—that 
clear silver chimerieomed a across-the| His. name was Grahante , that he was a 
sleeping valley—one two |—and! Teresa. star= pean ofthe Earl of Hitrimgton, that he was 
ted from Vivien’s:tigeastwith «look of terror: | aeaptaimin the — Laneergjand that he had 
Grahame, it willbe dawning soon, I must:| yery little means beyond! y- 


“ Cruel hourmthet-will not lag,” said Vivian, 
holding the:girktaiiim. “ But I must let.yow 
go, I suppose, When can I see you.agmim, 
sweetheart?” 

“T cannot quitetell yet, Grahame, batEiwill 
let you know.” 

‘‘T must liveon hope. Good-night,.them” 

It was seme minutes beforeshereleased her, 
but he did so at last, and Teresa speditack to- 
wards the house, her lover waiting till by a 
very liberal calculation.of time she must, have 
been safe within doors, when he once more 
leapt the paling and ‘took his way down the 
lane towards the high road. -Three miles lay 
before him ; they had.seemed Sbut_a few hun- 


dred eae two hours ago, now they were more 
like five miles. than threa, although Captain 


Grabame Vivian, was. a. practised pedestrian, 
who would walk with ease his. thirty miles a 
day: 
CHAPTHR I. 
AT FIBST ST@GHT. 

Miss Trnesa Bhrom Tempie, only daughter 
of Sir, John Temple, belonged, as her name 
proclaimed, to a good Itish family, but a 
fumily richer in ** blue, blood ’” than in current 
coin of the realm; consequently my lady in- 
herited from, her parents nothing more. rub- 
stantial—from a worldly point of view—than 
ancient lineage, a few, family jewels, and last 
(but not least) the, fine qualities of mind and 
temperament that, if not. invariably the por- 
tion of gentle blo are more often found eo- 
existent with it than without it. 

In addition to these advantages, Teresa pos- 
¢ersed some which were not inherited, but be: 
stowed upon her by Dame Nature, in cempen- 
sation, doubtless, for the loss of the bread acres 
which once had belonged to the Temples— 
namely, great beauty of person, a, quick ard 
expansive intelfeat, an earnest, enthusiastic 
batare, and a strong steadfast will; add to 
these the bright wit'and vivacity which are the 
almost invariable gifts of her people, and 
Teresa Temple was telerably, well. armed for 
the battle of life. 

The death of beth herparents while she was 
still a child cast Teresa upon the. care and 
gnardianstip of an aunt by marriage—Mrs. 
Ducre, widow of & well-to-do, but,not wealthy 
man. 

Mts: Dacre was Fnglith, eldirly, prim, and 
od meidish. She found’ the warm hearted, 


merry madcap Irish girl'somewhat of a hand. 
fil; arid s+ put’ het to various schools, ending 
wi'h the fiuisLing establishment of Miss Saur- 
dets, situa‘cd in the heart of the country. 


This “‘ college ’” had been chosen because Mrs. | 
was yg that nes eer — 

flighity ;” and in 6 countity s @ cou ave 
ne opportunity for flixtiiags Alas! ~- for the 
wisdene of elderly reimtivem Fate and 
tune are not to be ontwitted by the 
eee regent Fate discovered 
mpls evew im the sylvan seclusion 


oe 


only on “ fan,” 





wasiignocent, regpond fran 
: the tweratrolled th the woodie|“no 
for Hours, and ps al i 


en 


with a promise fromthe 


( This time a : moe a 
mestihim again ; would eertainly 
covered, but Vivian would net hear of a term 
being: put upon their interviiws; and while 
‘Taueswstood sorely grieved, yetigorely perplexed 
—férslie began to feel as if all the sunshine 
was out of her life—he put hisarm 
about her and drew her tohis breast and kissed 
her, and told her that he must’see her again 
‘lie-must, because he loved her. 

And Teresa found herself too happy—with 
a great dazed. happiness—to sbrink from the 
embrace that held her in such masterful 
fashion, or shun the lips that pressed her 
own; and so, at length, half whispering, falter- 
ing, she made, the only, feasible suggestion. 
—that she should, whenever possible, meet: her: 
lever. in; the shrabbery at or near mi 

He gave her the address where he was staying, 
—a friend’s house three midesdistant,. Thecom- 
pact.was sealed, and. already Teresa three 
times. met. Captain, Viviam, ab the appointed 
tryst; whi Miss. Saunders (irreverently 
nicknamed Minerva) imagined herpupil'te be 
wrapped in slumbers.deep. ss p 

Now I have no.intention. of recommending, 
for imitation the pnoceedings of. this madcap 
young lady. I will. only say, in her excuse, 
that she was only seventeen, ignorant. of the 
world, without.a thought of evil, and. that. in, 
her. bringing up the element of love—in any 
form—had been so entirely left out, that, she, 
could scarcely have;been blamed, for giving her 
warm, heart:+o even.a far less attractive per- 
sonage than Captain Grahame Vivian. 

As for his share in. the business, perbaps he 
was, not.much to blame after all. larg 
he never treubled his head, abouk,. parents 
guardians, though Teresa, waa. hardly. more, 
than a child; but,then beloved hep--and. love 
need never go far afield’ for sophistries to 
, Thisea amidnigh interviews wen, how. 

. mi li rviews QW ” 
destined to come to an abrupt leon. 
Twice, more Teresa. contrived:to meet,her 
lover, amd siter:that.an interval.of moxe; than, 
a. week .qcourred.. At, the. end; ef, that time. 
Captain, Vivian.received‘a.letter from, his, lady- 
lexe....It ran. thus,— ‘ 

‘Dian Granane,— 
“ We cahnot, meet. anymore,. Minerva, has 


- 


least,’ met ‘someone,’ ata ‘late, hour.’ That 
is all she knows—but sheisfurions.., Of course 
L would teH nohing. She has.written toAunt 
Mildred, and I am hourly expecting,to be sent 
for. Lwill write to youagain, Ofcourse your 
letters, will be forwarded, if; you. leave, Avenel. 
Bué don’t write to me here on: any account. I 













“s peat hi 


fonnd. out,, somehow, that I,‘ omce..or twice, at, | 


The remainder of the letter would hardly in- 
terest a neutral individual, though it was vastly 
interesting to Captain Vivian ; but the news 
it conveyed@’was anything butweleome. His 





Opposite x & Indy: Sally fifty years 
of agey, im Starch Gaorim 
nee Ker a more fashion- 
able meetr observation might have 
marked her rather as a childless matron than 
as an old maid, whereas. “ spiuster ” was writ- 
ten in every line of her companion’s face and 
figure. The visitor was speaking in a deep 
metallic voice. 

“Tt is most unfortunate, Miss Saunders, 
most unfortunate, I caunmot understand how 
my niece succeeded in eyading the vigilance of 
those set over her,” 

“ You could not, madam,” Minerva replied, 
“ regret the cireumstasee:more than Ido. It 
is the first time: anything.ef.the sort has hap- 
pened in my and it is, certainly 
not forlack of watehful cara, IL. do not| know 
that Miss Temple has, quitted, the, honse in this 
manner on morethean one oceagion; L can only 
speak of the. one oreasion om which; she: was 
seen returning at abeut. twe o’clock in the 
morning. With.you she may, ofcourse, be 
more. communicative, but she, obstinately. re- 
fused,to. tell me anything; beyend the mere ad- 
mission, when charged. with it, that she had 
metsomeone. I wilk allow that: she did, not 
taker in falseheed,; but)she distinctly re- 
fased to throw. any light..on the; matter, and 
throughout. sh by her. manner, that she 
war, apie ve ow 4 omer a : 

*“* You questioned 6,10 aly 86¢0 ices? ’” 

YL ais wi cha demnatmancnone. No 
ane, declared most emphatically; kuew any- 
thing aball, I believeshe isepeakingthe truth 
ay sr need she, added that she was tco 
wice to put; herself in anyone's power, a speech 
' whish—panden me—displayed a.painful sharp- 

pace em ens saidM Dae 

‘1. quite, ogee wa Raid Mire, Dacre. 

‘* Newertheless;,’ ee: ‘* nay Hieee. must 
have on some former, occasion earresponded 
with. or met, the. person she acknowledges. to 
have met that night.” ’ 

‘« Rossibly, before she;became:my pupil,” re- 


onded. Miss Saunders, tartly;,...““She is evi- 
dently &, ee o yg canrying ont 
her plans, witha, consnmmate, deceit, only 


€q) hy. the amaaibg dudiscretign of her 
conduct. That asvell biought. up gk should 
stealforth at midnight for a.claudestine inter- 
view with a member, of the opposita sex is: to 





haye posted this with,great difficulty.” 





me almost incredible.” 
‘“And to me also,” said Mrs..Daere.. 1 
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feaved that my niece was somewhat flighty, bu® 


I never dreamed of'such conduct as that which | 


sliehas herself'confessed. It is probably only 
some school-girl fancy, which will quickly be 
forgotten, bat none the less; has she brought 
discredit on herself and on yourestablishment. 
i trust the’ matter bas not been allowed to 
travel?’ 

“For my own sake,” said Minerva, with a 
grim smile, “‘as’ well as for yours, I should 
naturally keep such a scandal within the 
narrowest possible limits.” 

Mrs. Daere bowed rather coldly. 

“Thank you. Then if you will kindly in- 
form Miss Temple that I'am come to fatch her 
away, and ses that her boxes are packed, I 
will remove her at once.” 

Minerva rose, in¢lined’ her head stiffly, and 
swept from the apartment. 

Presently Miss Teresa Temple made her 
appearance in jaunty hat and feather and 
damty walking costume, looking bewitching 
—- to win pardon for the blackest of 
sing from anyone but an ancient spinster, 
bat—truth compels me to say—without any 
sign of shame or penitence in her looks or 
mien; indeed, the girl- seemed bent on tliat 
course which is termed’ by schoolboys and 
others versed in slang ‘* bluffing it out.” 

Mrs. Dacre did not even offer her hand. 
She fixed a cold, stern glance on tlie girl's 
face, and said icily,— 


” Well, Teresa, I hope you are sasisfied with 
the disgrace you have brought upon yourself 
and. upon me.” 

“Disgrace!” repeated Teresa, flushing high, 
‘*T don't see that I have done anything of the 
kind. You couldn’t say more. if. I. had. run 
away with the footman.” 

“TF you cannot see,” said Mrs, Dacre, 
severely, ‘‘ that your conduct is scarcely, one 
degree removed from. that. of which you 
speak so flippantly,,I am.deeply: grieved. for 
you.. I dare not think of your future,, if, at 
an, age when you cugbt not, to dream.of love 
and lovere, you actually see no harm in 
going out at midnight to meet anyone. TI 
cannot tell you the. dreadful sheek. your 
bebaviour has given me.” 


Certainly Tereea hadi been wrong, very 
wrong; aud, if her aunt had adopted & 
different method ef treatment she would pro- 
bably:have seen ber fault ana told. the whole 
truth; but neither Miss Saunders: ner Mrs, 
Dacre had’ treated the affair inv a manner 
likely, to impress a high-spirited girl with’ a 
sense, of wrongdoing, Stronger Jangnage 
could hardly have been employed! if the poor 
child were a bardened. offender, guilty of 
positive wickedness; and instesd of festing the 
smallest compunction:: for the’ distress: and 
trouble she » caused: her relative; Teresa's 
young heart: was completely hardened against 
her. -She felt stonily indifferent to Mres 
Dacre’s feelings, and -positively glad: that she 
hed: aa utterly! upset Mimerva’s: maiden equa- 
nimrty,, 

She maxe-no reply to: her aunt's lest spe: ch, 
bub walked +o the window to see- if her trunk 
was put on to the carriage, and at. thatmoment 
Minerva entered the room. Teresa tmned 
round, walked straight past the schoolmistrees, 
oati into the halt and:down the: steps; leaving | 
poor Minérva speechless with amazement: at | 
ber’ b faced and: hopeless» lack of | 
respect. : | 

Mrs: Daere: bade a hasty farewell to Mies ' 
Saunders: and'folfowed her niece, and the car: | 
riage drove off to the station: | 

Not! once“on they way to Londom did Mre. | 
Dacre-speak to Terese, and! not orice: did the | 
girl offer to bresk the silence: She was’thinik | 
itg of Grabame Vivian; ‘wendering when ste | 
shreuld see hinr again, wonderiog whet her aunt 
meant te do; Would shetry the convent? If 
she did Teresa was fully'resoived to sweep a | 
crossing sooner thaarenter #clois*‘er. 

Asshredly the likeness between hr and her | 
pation sxint began and end¢d with the name. | 

” | 
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CHAPTER lV. 
TERESA IN EXILE, 


‘¢ Tenvsa,” said Mrs, Dacre at breakfast, the 
day after the arrival cf aunt and niece in town, 
“we leave London to-morrow for Herne 
Bay.” 

‘Very well, Annt Mildred.” 

Teresa was too proud to show what she felt 
at this announcement, but her heart sank 
within her. Herne Bay ! She had never heen 
to the place, but she knew it by repute as the 
dullest of: seaside resorts, where nobody ever 
went except bourgeois and their wives and 
large families—where there was nothing to be 
seen, nowhere to go, and a bleak north-east 
wind perpetually blowing. 

Of course the girl knew quite well that the 
very reasons which made Herne Bay so unde- 
siruble from her of point view were those which 
had inclined her aunt to select it. She (Teresa) 
would be out cf mischief in a spot where no 
more eligible cavalier than a London shopboy 
could by any possibility be discovered, aud 
where the presence of « stranger anyway above 
the bourgeois class woald easily be known to 
Mrs. Dacre, supposing that her niece had the 
audacity to communicate with the man she 
had already met. 

The probability was, however, that Aunt 
Mildred did not—naturally, enough—credit the 
niece with anything more than a school-girl 
flirtation—far too ephemeral on both sides to 
stand the test. of time and distance. Mre. 
Dacre had done: her best'to wring a confession 
from, Tereea, but liad obtained no better suc- 
cess than that which attended Mies Saunders. 
The girl steadily refused to move one inch be- 
yond her original admission, and her aunt was 
compelled to give her up as “ incorrigible.” 

The quiet indifference with which Teresa 
accepted what she must have regarded as a 
fiat of exile was by no meaus plearing to 
Aunt. Mildred. Of course the indifference 
was assumed, but it was-hardly the less annoy- 
ing on that account. Mrs. Dacre, in her pre- 
sent humour, would rather have preferred a 
show of temper or’ opposition which would 


have enabled her to lecture her niece, She | 


bad fully expected. opposition, and felt. some- 
what. like a person who has marched forth 
valiantly to encounter a burglar and finds no- 
thing worse than the cat, disturbed in a scuttle 
among the pots and pans. 

“It isa nice quiet place,” continued Mrs. 
Dacre, after a pause which she felt was awk- 
ward; and she lifted her coffee cup to her lips, 
not quite knowing how to finish the sentence 
she had begun. Teresa came to her rescue. 

“Sweetly quiet,” she said: “ In the morning 
one can dig in the sand—when the tide.is out— 
and build small ranges of Alps; in the afternoon 
one can look at countless cherubs building 
ranges of Alps, and, all day long there is the 
péa-soup sea and the north-east wind to delight 
one, I always thought. Herne Bay must be an 
earthly-Paradise, auntie.” 

‘“A tone of sarcasm is not specially becom- 


| ing, Teresa,” said her aunt, turning pale with 


anger; ‘‘and will certainly not deter me from 
going where I please. Loubtlesa you would’ 
prefer Ryde or Brighton, where you could walk 
on the pier tu be stared at, and flirt with }oung 
men as giddy as you are yourself.” 

“Ob ! but Ican flirt at Herne Bay,” raturned 
Teresa, composedly. “Tlike young men who 
wear pink’ neckties and’ drop their h’s; and 
there is.a pier where one cau.study historical 
costumes, as nobody wears anything’ newer 
than the mode of two years age. One of our 
girls was at Herne Bay once and saw a wommn 
on the pier in a Paisley shaw! and a. muslin 
gown! How delicious !,” 

There was no doing anything with the cirl, 
that was clear. Mrs. Dacre rose abruptiy 
frcm the table. 

‘You deserve te live there for the rest of 
your life,” ste said, acidly, aud quitted ‘tue 
room. 

“ Pérhaps I do,” muttered Miss Teresa wien 
left lone, ‘but [haven't the remotest inten- 


tin of dvifg so. Tf Aunt Mildred st~ps* at 
| 








Herne Bay longer.tlian I can endure it, I can 
easily frighten her away by getting up a flirta- 
tion with the chemist’s young man.” And the 
young madcap laughed to herself, finished the 
Morning Post, and then went off to give in- 
structions about her packing. 

The next evening beheld aunt and niece 
established in comfortable lodgings facing the 
“ pea-soup ” sea at Herne Bay. It had been a 
bright autumn day, but no sun can brighten 
the ineffable dalness of Herne Bay,,with its 
strip of prosaic houres set down on a bleak 
ugly flat, in front of a murky ses, as if they 
had been dropped there and forgotten. Teresa, 
however, made no remark atout the place; 
sie even smiled to herself at heraunt's'tactics ; 
after all, they could not live at Herne Bay for 
ever,. As scon as she retired for the night the 
girl wrote a long letter to Captain Vivian, 
telling him not to write to her till he heard 
from her egain. In the course of this letter 
she chanced to allude to a school-friend—a 
Miss Merton—now in London; and she also 
wrote’a letter to Miss Merton. 

A day or two later a reply came from Miss 
Merton, profoundly pitying her dear Teresa in 
her exile. What coutd possess Mrs. Dacre to 
go to such an awful place:as Herne Bay? Old 
ladies were'so fall of whims!’ Teresa smiled. 
It was no whim this’time, at‘any rate. 

ertes, Miss Temple was in no danger of 
over-exciting herself in the Paradise of maters 
with more olive branches than manners. 
Every morning, after breakfast, she went for a 
constitutional with her aunt ; sometimes Mre. 
Dacre went out in the afternoon also, and 
Teresa filled up the intervals as best she might 
—sitting on the beach, reading novels from the 
circulating library, or throwing pebbles into the 
sea. 

The girl was eating her heart out, and 
was, in consequence, ripe foreny mischief. Her 
proud free spirit chafed bitterly under a sense 
of ‘cruel injustice. She-was parted from the man 
she loved, which would have aude Venice seem 
doll and colourless, and shut wp in a dreary 
‘‘hole,” where there was not a single thing to 
distract her. 

She dared’not even allow her lover to write 
to her. Gossip travels quickly in small places 
where people have little or notbing to do, 
and Teresa Knew that her appearance was 
marked. How easily Mrs. Dacre might dis- 
cover that she was corresponding with someone 
—perhaps even succeed in getting hold of one 
of Vivian’s letters ! 

Such a risk was not to be ineurred. Yet 
all this time the girl showed no outward sign ; 
she suffered in proud silence; but all the more 
fiercely the volcano burnt within. Poor Mrs. 
Dacre, who knew as much of human nature 
as sve knew of: the differential calculus, acted 
for the best according to her lights ; but if her 
object had been to fling her young niece head- 
long into evil she could hardly have tuken 
better measures than those which she had 
adcpted for the attainmentof a precisely oppo- 
site end. 

“Tf this lasts much longer,” said Teresa to 
herself one morning, ‘*I shall run away, or do 
something desperate,” 


CHAPTER V. 
IN PICCADILLY IN AUGUST. 


“Tiond Vivrawt! you in town. This is at 

once, an unexpected pleasure, and a great sur- 
rise.” 

. And the speaker, bending out of an elegant 

victoria, extended a faultlessly-gloyed hand to 

the Earl of Errington’s son. 

“TI might retort, Miss Mortimer,’’ he re- 
plied, smiling; ‘who would dream of seeing 
you in Piccadilly in August?” 

Miss Mortimer—a handsome blonde of twenty 
—laughed: 

“Well, there is nothing for it,’ said she, 
‘but mutual confessions: Papa keeps me in 
town ; he has one of his bad attacks. of gout, 
and I could not leave him, could I? Now will 
you make conf ssion ?’” 
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“ Willingly. There is an on dit tbat my regi- 
ment may be ordered to the‘Seat of war, and 
as the summons, if it comes, will be sharp, I 
um up in town to settle a few business matters ; 
for one may win glory, or one may win only— 
death.” 

Adelaide Mortimer had started at Lord 
Vivian’s first mention of foreign service. She 
now said, hastily, ‘‘Pray do not speak so 
lightly of death, I cannot bear to hear it. I 
hope—no,” she added, correcting herself, ‘* I 
must not hope that you will remain at home; 
but it is hard sometimes for us poor women to 
feel heroic,” 

‘* Yet you always conquer in the end,” said 
Lord Vivian, gallantly. ‘‘ We should not fight 
£0 well if we did not know that women’s hearts 
were with us on the battle-field.”’ 

“ True, true,’ said Miss Mortimer, with an 
earnestness that seemed to give her words 
some personal application. ‘ But then, also, 
there is the waiting— watching—the hope de- 
ferred. You remember how beautifally Mrs. 
Browning describes it in one of her poems— 
‘ Parting Lovers. ’” 

‘* I grant you,” said Lord Vivian, “that we, 
in the rush and excitement of: a campaign, 
have the easier part, but we also have our 
hours of watching and waiting. However,” 
face and manner changed, and he smiled 
brightly, “we must not grow sentimen‘al in 
Piccadilly at noonday—in August too—unlcss 
we mourn over the ‘abomination of desola- 
tion.’ Positively I have walked the whole way 
from Constitution Hill without meeting a soul 
that I knew till your voice accosted me.” 

“ And roused you from a day-dream,”’ aided 
Miss Mortimer. ‘You seemed far away 
enough from Piccadilly in thought.” 

So he had been—eighty miles away—sitting 
on a dreary sea beach, though not dreary to 
him, because a curly-ba‘red blue-eyed girl was 
beside him, and her hand was in his, and her 
sweet voice in his ears; and the shores of the 
Dead.Sea would blossom like the rose under 
those conditions. But he did not even change 
coloar as he answered lightly,— 

“ If one is forced to tread Piccadilly in the 
‘silly season’ one’s thoughts must needs fly 
somewhere else. It is bad enough to be here 
in the body—there is nothing to chain one’s 
mind; and how should I guess when I came 
out that my penance thould turn to such 
happiness ?”’ 

“ If battles were won by tongues! ”’ exclaimed 
Miss Mortimer, blushing, “ you would have no 
need of your sword, Lord Vivian.” 

“ Whole wars are lost by tongues,’’ returned 
Lord Vivian, ‘‘ but never was a skirmish won 
by them,” 

‘*You are hard on the tongue, but militar 
men never like ‘talkee-talkee.’ Zh, bien/ 
must not detain you now, as you say you have 
business ; but when you have leisure take pity 
cn our loneliness, and, of courre, if—” she 
faltered a l'ttle—“if you are ordered abroad 
you will come and bid good-bye ?” 

“ Sarely—then I will say au revoir.” Once 
more the lemon kid rested for a moment in his 
hand, then the victoria drove on, and Lord 
Vivian continued his way. 

“T wonder,” he was saying to himself, “ I 
wonder whether Adelaide Mortimer would love 
me if she believed I was only Captain Vivian 
of the Lancers, with hardly more than his pay 
to live on. Not she! Addie Mortimer is of 
another metal. You don’t see it,my dear old 
father, but Ido. She is as unreal as a wax- 
work figure—only it is her soul and not her 
body that is made of rags. That false, mer- 
cenary woman in exchange for my pure hearted 
darlivg! No, no.” He actually laughed; the 
contrast between the two women seemed to 
him so great as to be ludicrous. ‘* When the 
sky turns green and the trees turn blue I may 
think about it, but not till then.” 

He called an evening or two later at Sir 
James Mortimer’s house in Stratton-street, but 
he took care to keep clear of subjects that 
pan EY by an adroit turn be made personal; 
and to do this when, by chance or design, he 
and Adelaide Mortimer were left for fully half- 





an-hour alone together required no small 
amount of skill. 

If any of Lord Vivian’s brother officers had 
seen the “ war game” they would certainly 
bave allowed that his qualifications for diplo- 
macy equalled those which distinguished him 
as a sdidier, for Grahame Vivian was noted as 
the most brilliant officer in the regiment. 

The game, however, was a fatiguing one; 
and when the young man found himself 
once more in Piccadilly he felt like a man 
who has had a nairow escape from some 
peril where a false step, even a glance aside, 
might bave proved fatal. Facing a thousand 
foes with scarce a hundred men at his back 
was nothing to facing Miss Adelaide Mortimer 
alone in a London drawing-room. Never again, 
however, he firmly resolved, would he place 
himself in such a position. As he had himself 
said of a nobler strife, he had emerged with 
glory this time, it might be death the next. 

Miss Mortimer, meanwhile, regarded the 
situation from a very different point of view. 
She had made up her mind to become Lady 
Vivian, and at no very distant period Countess 
of Errington; and though during the past 
season the young peer had paid her no special 
attention she had cherished the hope that 
sooner or later he would be at her feet. 

She was the beauty of the season, the most 
admired, most sought after woman in society. 
He must know that it was for his sake she had 
refused three or four men; he must be touched 
by her devotion; he had no other attachment ; 
he paid no attentions to anyone else. 

et here, on the eve, probably, of leaving 
England, perhaps never to return, he had 
made no sign; the opportunity had been given 
to him, and he had deliberately avoided it. 

Adelaide’s anger was aggravated by the bit- 
ter consciousness that she had throughout, and 
especially in her last interview with Lord 
Vivian, overstepped the bounds of maidenly 
reticence, and allowed the young man to see 
that her interest in him was deeper than that 
of afriend. She was that most irreconcilable 
of created beings—a woman scorned, 

She had stooped her pride, and to no 
purpose ; she had stepped out of her province, 
and had been rebuffed. No matter how cour- 
teously, how delicately the rebuff was given, it 
was given. Nothing could soften that hard fact. 

Her overweening vanity, however, forbade 
her to believe that her failure to charm Lord 
Vivian was due to any fault in herself, or to 
that capricious law of selection which makes 
men often pass by the most attractive of 
women for no reason except that love falls 
haphazard, like the rain. No, there must be 
some other attachment; nothing elee could 
account for Grahame Vivian’s indifference to 
Miss Adelaide Mortimer. 

“Some wretched entanglement, I dare say,” 
said the perturbed beauty, as she tossed from 
side to side that night, unable to sleep; “ some 
pretty coryphée, who has infatuated him for the 
time, or some rustic belle, whom he imagines 
an embodiment of sweet simplicity. He was 
dreaming of her, no doubt, when I met him 
in Piccadilly. It cannot be anyone else ; there 
were no ladies staying at Avenel, and he never 
gave a second look to anyone during the sea- 
son, Mad folly! But it is well he is going 
abroad ; these ephemeral loves never stand the 
test of absence.” / 

She found some consolation in this last 
reflection, and contrived, about dawn, to £ 
to sleep; but if she could have been in the 
spirit with Lord Vivian the next morning she 
could scarcely have cherished even that crumb 
of comfort, for while she still “‘ sluambered and 
slept,” he was sitting by his untouched choco- 
late, letting it cool with the utmost indifference 
—indeed, he had entirely forgotten it—while he 
read a letter from Teresa. 

‘¢ This place is so dull; oh ! so dall,” wrote the 

r child, “and now I eg op we musi stay 

or @ week or two longer; for yesterday Aunt 
Mildred sprained her ankle ly in going 
down a grass slope to the beach where the 
ound is very broken. She cannot put her 
oot to the ground, I wonder if it would be 








possible for me to arrange for you to write to 
me, if only just once? Noone seems to write, 
not even Carrie Merton. I can’t help fancying 
she must be ill.” 

‘*T have a great mind,” said the young man, 
setting his t«eth, “to run down and try to see 
her. Yet it might be wiser to wait till I hear 
from her again. My darling! it is maddening 
to think of her caged up in that wretched 
pines, and yet, woman-like, she does not tell me 

alf she endures, to spare me pain; but I can 
read between the lines, and T must put an end 
to the exile before long. I am a soldier, and I 
prefer cutting my way through a difficulty to 
sitting down and waiting for events to shape 
themselves.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


A MOMENTOUS TELEGRAM. 

‘“‘ A TELEGRAM, please, miss,” 

Teresa, lounging listlessly in the window- 
seat, trying to read, “In a Winter City,” 
looked up in astonishment as the eervant 
handed her the yellow envelope. Mrs. Dacre, 
on her sofa, half-lifted herself, and looked 
keenly and suspiciously at her niece, whose 
face was unrevealivg. In truth, Teresa had 
nothing to conceal. She quickly opened the 
telegram, and read it aloud,— 

“Caroline Merton, London, to Teresa Tem- 
ple, Herne Bay.—Come to me at once, I am 
very ill, and must see you.” 

“ Oh ! auntie,”-—the girl sprang impetuously 
to her feet—‘‘I must go. She is ill—she may 
be dying. That is why she has not written 
for so long.” : 

This was genuine emotion; there was no 
sign of any trickery here. Mrs. Dacre knew 
Carrie Merton’s name, and that she and Teresa 
were great “ chums,” corresponding frequently; 
but for Teresa to rush off to London in this 
hasty way, and at night—— 

“My dear!” she said—Teresa had already 
snatched up the time-table, and was looking 
for the next up train—“ you cannot possibly 
go up to-night.” 

‘*No,” interrupted Teresa, flinging down the 
time-table, ‘‘the last train has gone. Oh, 
why didn’t the yee gs come an hour ago!” 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. Dacre, “ you are ex- 
aggerating the danger. You jump at the con- 
clusion that Miss Merton is dying. Young 
ae always fly off atatangent. I confess I 

o not at all like the idea of your going up to 
London by yourself in this manner.” 

** Aunt Mildred !"’ cried the girl, indignantly, 
“it is no time for etiquettes and fancies when 
people may be dangerously ill. I must go up 
by the first train to-morrow.” 

“I trust,” exclaimed Mrs. Dacre, struck by 
a new alarm, “ that it is nothing infectious.” 

“That would make no differenee to me,” 
said Teresa, “ Carrie wants me—that is 
enough.” 
Remonstance was useless when Miss Temple 
had once made up her mind todoathing. Had 
her aunt refused her money for the journey 
she would have A straight off and sold her 
watch or some of her trinkets; nothing would 
have prevented the accomplishment of her 
object, 

She was out of the house the next morning 
before her aunt was up, for the train left 
about half-past eight, and she breathed more 
freely when she was fairly seated in the carriage 
and the train began to move. 

The girl was too anxious about her friend to 
feel any exhilaration in the emancipation— 
however brief—from her durance . Her 
vivid imagination conjured up all sorts of 
possibilities, and the train seemed to travel at 


about the of a continental diligence, nor had 
she even the consolation of reflecting that she 


was approachi earer to Grahame Vivian. 
It pcb at all likely that he was in London ; 
robably he was staying at some country 
ouse. She still, of course, wrote to Avenel ; 
and wherever Captain Vivian was his letters 
would be forwarded. 
With a quick sigh of relief, Teresa leaned 
back in her seat, as the train began slackening 
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speed to enter the terminus, but she bent for- 
wards again the next moment laying her hand 
on the door with the instinct of impatience. 
Would the train never stop? 

“‘ Wait, young lady, don’t get out yet,” said a 
middle-aged man, the only other occupant of 
the compartment since the last station. 
“ Don’t risk a limb for the sake of a minute.” 

“T was not going to jump out yet,” said the 
girl, smiling. ‘“ I—” she caught her breath at 
that moment, as the gentleman rose and 
opened the door, and the blood rushed to her 
brow. She had caught a glimpse of a tall 
figure on the platform—could she be mistaken ? 
It was hidden, asthe ample form of her fellow- 
traveller filled up the doorway, but in a second 
she saw it again—saw it full—it was Grahame 
Vivian ! 

As Teresa sprang to her feet he turned and 
came straight up to the carriage, and the girl, 
half dizzy with the shock of this utterly unex- 

happiness, felt, almost as if in a 

am, the close clasp of his hand, and heard 

the low, passionately spoken ‘‘ My own 
darling!” 

Grahame,” she said, after a moment—“ how 
is it you are here? and you don’t seem sur- 
prised to see me.” 

“No, dear one—I expected you; I came to 
meet you. Don’t look at me in that startled 
way. Come with me to the waiting-room. I 
cannot explain things before these people.” 

“ But, GR, mene oo thetruth, 
or of it at least, began to dawn on the 
girl’s mind—“ was it you, then, that——” 

“ Sent the telegram—yes, to be sure; and I 
am so sorry, darling, to have caused you 
apxiety. Come this way, and I will explain it 
all to you. Will you have some coffee 
first ?” 

“ No, no; I want to hear what you have to 
tell me.” 

‘*Qn second thoughts,” said Captain Vivian, 
‘* we will go to the ‘ Grosvenor,’ and have a 
private room. One is never safe from prying 
eyes at these great stations.” 

They went out under the colonnade, and 
entered the hotel, where Captain Vivian or- 
dered a private room; he would ring 
presently. 

When the door was closed upon them, and 
they were alone, Grahame Vivian turned and 
folded the girl’s slight form in bis arms, and 
was silent for a long time, and Teresa had 
disposition to break the silence ; she was 
too happy, resting on her lover’s heart once 
more, to think about explanations, or anything 
else ; she forgot even Carrie Merton, about 
whom she hed been to anxious only a little 
while ago. All was swallowed up in this 
great joy. Presently, however, Vivian led his 
young companion to the sofa, and drawing 
her to his side, as they sat down, he ‘said 
tenderly,— 

“ T seem to have a thousand things to say to 
you, Teresa, and yet 1 can say nothing—but 
you will understand that. Still, there are 
some things that I must speak to you about, 
and time is limited.” 

She started and clung clos‘r to him as he 
said this. He went on, smiling now,— 

_ “I wanted to see you to-day, Teresa, par- 
ticularly. I will tell you why soon—and you 
yourself unconsciously furnished me with the 
means. You remember mentioning to me your 
friend, Carrie Merton, and in your last letter 
you told me that your aunt had sprained her 
ankle, and that Carrie had not written for a 
long time. So, you see, the thing was very 
simple, after all. You, I knew, would come 
rushing up as soon as you could, and your 
aunt could not come with you, I did not 
know Carrie's address, 20 I only put London.” 

“TI noticed that,” said Teresa, laughing ; 
“but it was nothing, as I knew where she 
lived. Oh, I am go glad I told you about Carrie. 
Never mind the anxiety, this is worth it all. 
But, Grabame, you said the time was limited 
—you need not leave me just yet?” 

** Would that I need never leave you!” said 
the young man, passionately. ‘No, not yet, 
darling, but this evening I must go; and per- 





haps—” he spoke more slowly now, “ for a 
long time, Teresa,’ 

‘Grahame !”’ 

The quick sob, the wild upward look to his 
face, anticipated his next words. 

‘“* We are ordered to Egypt, darling ; the order 
came very suddenly, and we sail in a day or 
two; I must leave London to-night.” 

No word or sob now, but the curly head 
went down on his breast, and she clung to him 
trembling, while he folded her close tohim. It 
wasso hard to part from her, to leave her 
alone, perhaps for ever, so bitterly hard. 

His heart had throbbed high with that noble 
ardour of the soldier longing for the glorious 
excitement of the battle, hoping to win honour 
and renown; but now even those emotions 
were overshadowed by the bitterness of parting; 
Ee it thrilled him with a new joy to see how 

eresa accepted the fiat; no laments, no 
expression of the wish—pardonable in one so 
young—that the lot had not fallen on the man 
she loved. -He had expected to find in her the 
knightly spirit, but he would not have wondered 
if she had fallen short of heroism. She was, 
after all, hardly more tban a child, and her 
happiness was so new. 

‘* My own brave darling,” Vivian whispered, 
at length, ‘‘you are indeed worthy to be a 
soldier’s bride. Teresa!’? He spoke her name 
after a pause. 

The girl lifted her head, but he added softly, 
caressing her hair the while,— 

‘“‘A few moments longer, sweetheart, when 
you are a little calmer, then I will tell you the 
chief reason why I sent for you to-day.” 

“Was it not to—to say ‘good-bye’ to me?”’ 
asked the girl, wonderingly. 

“Partly; but for something else, too, I 
hope ”—his voice trembled a little now—“ that 
you will not refuse me.” 

‘¢T could not do that; I could not refuse you 
anything, Grahame.” 

“You may be speaking rashly, Teresa ”—he 
lifted her face to lis now, and looked steadily 
into her eyes—‘I want to make a very 
great claim on your love, Teresa; I want you 
to trust me more than you have ever had need 
to trust in me yet’’—still that earnest, wistful 

aze meeting his, no sign of enlightenment as to 
his meaning, but a soft smile creeping over his 
lips. It seemed so strange that he should ask 
her to trust him to the uttermost; did she not 
dosoalready? He went on, tightening his clasp 
of her, “If Iasked you, Teresa, to give yourself 
to me to-day—this hour—would you do it?” 

“Grahame!” Now her whole face changed ; 
she started from his arms, with a flash of 
almost terror in look and tone, “Do you 
mean——”’ she stopped, her eyes still fixed on 
his, her breath halting, the crimson sweeping 
over. cheek and brow. 

‘*T mean,” he said, taking her hands in his 
own, “ will you be ~ wife—to-day—now ? 
Hush ! listen to me. ore than this—will 
you consent to let our marriage remain a 
secret for a time, till I return home; and go 
back to your aunt’s house this evening as 
Teresa Temple. Will youdo all this for me, 
my darling?” 

No answer. She did not try to draw ber 
hands away, but her head was averted now ; 
her breast heaved, she trembled vivlently. 
Vivian spoke again in the same earnest man- 
ner,— 

“It is not that I doubt you, Teresa; it is 
for your sake rather than my own, though it 
would be very sweet to me to feel that it is 
my wife who waits for my home coming; but 
I want to be secure in the knowledge that, in 
case I die, you are free—independent, You 
are not happy now. You are with a relative 
who has no love for you; who will doubtless 
consider it your duty to make a wealthy mar- 
riage in order to relieve her of an onerous 
charge. IfI leave = now as you are, I shall 
go out with a very heavy heart. I shall know 
that if I fall you are alone, and practically 
friendless in the world, too young and too 
beautiful to work for yourself.” He broke off 
abruptly, and added, almost in a whisper, 





“Teresa, you will not refuse me? You will 
trust me?” 

The girl turned to him, and hid her face on 
his breast with a sudden burst of tears. 

“Yes, yes. Whatever you ask of me I will 
do. Oh! forgive me; but it seemed so strange. 
I—I—never thought of that.” 

“Poor child! Poor little one, how should 
you think of it?” 

With a wee endearments Vivian soothed 
the girl’s agitation. Her perfect faith in him 
stabbed him with a feeling of self-reproach. Was 
he worth such a love as this? For though he 
knew he was giving Teresa an assured future, 
she did not know it. She was resigning her 
fate, without question, to a man admittedly 

oor, of whom, besides this, she knew abso- 
ately nothing ; trusting him with blind devo- 
tion. 

“But why,” she asked, after a time, “ why 
must there be secrecy ?” 

‘Will you let me be silent on that point, 
sweetheart, till I come home, then all shall 
be known? Or if I fall, your position shall be 
fully established.” 

“Very well,” she said, softly, “I will not 
ask any questions.” - 

It was a long, long kiss he pressed on her 
lips after that, and some minutes passed 
before he could speak again; then he told her 
how, hoping for her consent, he had made 
every arrangement for the marriage, end she 
had only to come with him. He wished it could 
have been otherwise, he said, very sadly ; it was 
not in this fashion that he would have joined 
her life to his. But Teresa smiled and said 
that mattered nothing; and, after all she 
should feel more happy if she actually belonged 
to him. 

It would be a strange wedding, indeed ; 
stranger far than Teresa knew. For Lord 
Errington’s eldest son should have been mar- 
ried amid a bevy of noble relatives and friends, 
with white-robed choristers chanting the mar- 
riage hymns, and bis bride should have worn 
satin and jewels; but here all such acces- 
sories were lacking. No white robes and 
orange-blossoms — no carriages with pretty 
bridesmaids and wedding guests; but for car- 
riage a Hansom cab, and for wedding apparel 
only an ordinary walking costume, not even 
the indispensable white ; and the bride, in the 
most unorthodox fashion, was going to the 
church with the bridegroom. But somehow, 
as the cab bowled through the streets—the 
church, Vivian had told Teresa, was some dis- 
tance off—the girl, sitting by her lover's side, 
felt very happy—a happiness only over- 
shadowed by the nearness of separation. She 
was very silent, but Vivian often looked down 
into the sweet grave young face, and once 
he bent down and said, softly,— 

“Are you still in the same mind, Teresa ? 
I would not force your will.” 

She glanced up then with quick coming 
colour, and a look almost of pain in her blue 
eyes. 

¢- Oh! no, no,” she said, under her breath, 
“you must not think that, Grahame—that I 
want to turn back.” 

It was a little mission church in a crowded 
southern district to which Captain Vivian took 
his bride, and beside the priest there was no 
one in the church but the verger, who gave the 


‘pride away, and two or three idlers, to whom 


the persons of the two principal parties con- 
cerned could not be known. ‘Teresa felt as if 
she were in a dream, but she went through the 
ceremony very calmly and gravely, giving her 
answers in a clear, distinct voice; there could 
have been no doubt - whatever else was un- 
certain—that the almost child bride was a 
willing one ; but in truth the priest was a per- 
sonal friend of Grahame Vivian’s, and knew a 
ood deal more about the whole matter than 
eresa herself knew. 

The rest of that day was very bright and 
happy, despite the cloud that hung over it. 
Vivian took his bride away a few miles into the 
country, and they spent the hours till sunset 
among the Kentish lanes; but the journey back 
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was sorrowful, for the parting was very near 
now. 

“ You most arrange'some means by which I 
can write to you, Teresa,” saidithe young man, 
as they travelled ‘townwarls—they had: the 
compartment:in ‘which they rode all to them- 
selves. 

“Ob, yes, yes—at any ridk I mast ‘hear 
from you,” she answered. “ You will:haverto 
write tome first, Grahame, Would you mind 
sending yoar first letter to.Carris Merton—and 
ehe will forward it to me. .I ican qnite ‘trust 
thor—she would not betray me; she will ouly 
know what I sieall tell her, and :weoare close 
friends. AfwrthatT nay he able tto arrange 
differently; but I know iCarpie owill befriend 
me ” 


* Very well, sweetheart.” 

Teresa gave him her friend’s address, and 
added, “You see, Carrie would always’ know 
where [ am, and I @on't dsnow avhere Aunt 
Mildred might ge.” ‘ 

** Not ‘to any remote -place, I hope,” said 
Vivian, “where posta are Scarce ‘and ‘uneer- 
tain.” 

““T ~won't @p ‘to isuch a plave! ” declared 
Teresa, so resolutely that Viviaweould not-help 
laughing. ’ 

“Are you going to :stand on your: néw 
rights?” he could mot resis: saying. 

*No;” she hid ‘her face now. ‘I dou'tfeel 
as if I had any. I dGon't realise it yet, 
Grahame.” ; 

“Nori” said ha, in an iltereivoice. “I 
cannot ‘qaite realise ‘that this treasare I hold 
in my arms is indeed my own—myiown dear 
reese and the bent down and kissed ‘her ‘ten- 

erly. 


CHAPTER VII. 
STARTLING NEWS FOR MISS MORTIMER, 


In ths grief,of parting with her lover, Teresa 
had not given ‘a thought to the difficulty of 
explaining her absence to her aun‘, but,aséhe 
tzain which, took.her back to Herne Bay 
approached that place of exile this difficulty 
foreed itself upon her mind. There seemed 
no way out of .it but nntrath,and Teresa. had 
never attered alie.in her life; yet truth here 
was clearly impossible, and refusal to say any- 
thiog at a'l about her journey would be to 
convey the impression that ths telegram liad 
been « device of her own .to cover a clandes- 
tine mecting with \a lover. 
question which way she would, there was 
nothing for it butto;keep up.the deception in 
which she had, originally, had no part. 

Mrs. Dacre had. hardly expected .her niece 
to return the same eveniog;.and was sarprised 
as well as pleased,to sse her. Cacric, Teresa 
said, was very much better than sie bad 
expected to find her, and so she (Teresa) was 
enabled to return home the same day. Mrs. 
Dacre remarked ‘that it was ‘acting very im- 
petuors!y—whoever was responsible for it—to 
send off such a startling telegram, ard the 
matter dropped; while ‘Teresa sat down and 
wrote to her friend asking her ‘to receive’ and 
forward le‘ters that came from Egypt, explain- 
ing thatthe writer was her lover, miknown to 
“Aunt Mildred!” A clandestine love affair, 
frowned upon »by or amknown to elders, 
especially if the admirer be a soldier, ‘is certain 
to wia ‘the eympathy and co-operation of any 
feminine creature mmder twenty, anf so 
‘Teresa was not likely to lackafriend in Carrie 
Merton. 

And Herne Bav, if still very dull, seemed 
more ‘bearable to Vivian’s young bride. True, 
he was gone from her, but he-would come’ bavk 
tober, aye, covered with glory. You this ever 
hopeful, and ‘there were his letters to look 
forward to; he was her own now, ‘too, ‘and ‘she 
was his; nothing -could really divide them 
again. So Teresa was happy, with a chastened 
happiness, but still weaving bright dreams of 
the future; and little ‘imaginéag that alaost 
before the ship that ‘bore ‘her inusband away 
from ber wasclear of ‘the sight of Dngland’s 
white coast, other hands were weaving 12 


| that I couldn’ tgetrid of iia. 





No, look at the | 





web that was destined to shroad all her life in -' 
loom. : il 
‘ Bitter was Adelaide Mortimeris:disappoint- | 
ment—bitter -ber wrath—when imstead of the — 
farewell call she had. expected drom Lord 
Vivian before ‘he Jeft. Hugletd she received 
only a brief ile! ter, in whith the: writer stated 
that hs had hedbnotime.towseeany:oné but his 
father before leaving Mngland. But a heavier 
blow than this was ‘todalleon hervere the day | 
wasold. .A ssrvantcame to herin the courso 
of the:afternoon amd told her thatione Richard | 


Upton, who ‘had ‘once dived .asfedtman in‘Sir # 


James Mortimer’s houssbold , eatnestly desired { 
speech of ‘her. ‘ Iwas ‘fsr.sending himaway,” { 
‘the servantadded, but/he ims; so urgent; miss, 
He said ‘he'd - 
something he:must tell you,’ 

(Adelaide’s curiosity -was brousédd >; ‘she 
ordered:that the man should tc taken dnito , 
the breakfast:room, and she weni duwn; won- ; 
dering what he had:totell her. 

Richard vow looked rather seedy end ont. 
at elbows. He began by stating thatiw at ihe ; 


young lady was. remarkably handsome, and 
about seventeen years: of age. é brew 
Adelaide smiled au evil smile.\when left. 
alone. ‘‘I see it all ; the: gitl evem keeps her 
maidenmame. DTheaunt koows nothivg;-very 
likely the girl does not }know her busbend’s 
res] position,. You shall mvt castvme aaide, 
‘Grahame Vivian, withoatirucing it-bitterly !”’ 


-_--——— 


‘CHAPTER ‘VIII. 
_.  ]HE SNAKE UNDER THE THRESHOLD, 
‘*So that is'Graheme Nivien's wife?” _ 
A \Bath-chair,jin whichsatanold gentleman, 
had been drawu:up: for, a few moments ‘on. the 
~pavadeiat Herne Bay, anda tall, fair woman 


| who walked beside the chair, had paueed; look- 


dng at a )girl who ‘was reclining-on theibeach a 
few yatisoff—a very young:girl, in.a'b!ue: and 
-red serge dress, with ‘masses ‘of shott :outls 
clustering over:her head, and « facéof sare 


. ty. 
‘“Whois that lady?” Miss Satter 


had to impart was worth money; hefvus out | asked the Bath-cheir man, and was answere 
of employment now, and badly off. He w.uld | ‘Her name's ‘Temple, mum; thels ‘here 


tell his secret for £30. 
“ Very well,” Adelaideisaid ; "1 éhink you ° 
will not @oubt my word when 1 say that,if 


4 your secret is really'worth anything‘to ime I . é 
| stop on the shingles,,and:imimediately divined 


will give you the money.” 

“Certainly, miss. Of «ourse,” continued 
the man, “ we servants know ias twell.as our 
betters all the talk about whois goingito marry 
who, and so on; and that’s hhow I come to 
think—well, miss,” as Miss ‘Mortimer looked 
at bim somewhat haugbtily, “what Ihave to 
tell you is this :—Last Wednesday Iwas just 
outside the Grosvenor Hotel, when I saw Lord 
Vivian come up with a young .lady—a very 
beautiful young lady, miss-——” 

“ What has that to do with me?” inter. 
rupted Adelaide, freeziugty. 

‘*It mightn’t have, miss, only that an hour 
or two afterwards ‘he was matftied ‘to that 
young lady.” dele ; 

‘* What wild'tale is this?” exélaimed Miss 
Mortimer ; yet ber beart sank like lead within 
her. ‘“ Be caréfdl what'you say; imposture is 
easily exposed.” 

« And Tam not attempting imposture, miss,” 
said Upton, quite unmoved ; “you can ‘prove 
every word I sty. Lord Vivian and the young 
lady went away in’s cab,;and I'followed. They 
ftrove down to ‘this church”’-—(he4aid on the 
table a slip of :paper)—“‘and there ‘they were 
married. I wert into 'the-church and ‘caw it ; 
and the next day, mits, I went down, and 
locked at the register, and these names were 
in the book.” 

Another slip was ‘laid beside ‘the first, and 
on it Adelaide Mortimer'read— 

“ GranamMe Maxwert, Vivian,” 
“Teresa Brive Trespre.” 

She was white to the lips ‘as she’ turned’ to 
her informant and’said, c2lmly,— 

“Upton, you shall have the money; and, 
mind, on your life, tell this secret to no one 
élse. I will make it worth ‘your while to're- 
main tilent.” 

The man readily agreed to remain silent, 
received his £30,‘and departed. 

This, then, was the sectet; this was why 
‘Lora Vivian shunned the woman his father 
bed. chosen for bis bride! Who was ‘this 
Teresa Temple who had come _ between 
Adela*de’ Mortimer and a. coronet? ‘That 
Mi+s Mortimer would speedily ascertain, and 
then she would consider howto ‘act ; for it did 
not for a moment occur to the young lady that 
the matter was completely taken out of hér 
lands. Revenge might still rhe hers, though 
the broadlands of Errington might ‘be ‘lost to 
her. She was ® womlan of miany resources 
avd few scruples, and to ‘such there is no 
“impossible.” 

In order to obtain the necessary prelimimary 
information Adelaide did not ‘hesitate to em- 
ploy the agency of a privateinquiry dffice, and 
she was presently informed that Mies' Teresa 
Bride Temple was at’ present vesiding at Herne 


; people you knew, ; : 





Buy with her aunt, Mrz. Dacre; also that the 


; with her aunt, Mrs. Dacre.” | i 


Adelaide set her tecth hard. She paused a 
‘moment, then turned and-sauntered ‘towards 
ahe.girl. Teresa lookef -up as she heardtho 


thas ‘this was 'the ‘‘dViiss .Moftimer ” 
‘arrival with -her father had been duly 
chronicled jin that week's ** local.” ; 

What haid brought. such fashionable people 
asthe Mortimers to Herne Bay was matter for 
universal, conjecture; Teresa alone was ;su- 

y ‘indifferent on the subject. So she 
ed.up carelessly at the woman she jhad 
unconsciously out-rivalled, and that woman 
would have willingly annihilated her. Adelaide 
spoke pleasantly—she could be frank ‘end 
gracious in her/manner when ‘she pleased. 

“Pardon me,” sheisaid, ** but-eould yon tell 
medf itis atiall pretty westwards? My father 
and I have been the other way, aid now we 
want to explore.a new direction.” 

“It isu’t-a bit pretty that way,” said Deresa, 
smiling; and as she raised;herself, resting on 
her gloveless left hand, Adelaide noticed that 
there was, no Wedding-ring upon it, ‘It is 
very ugly and bleak and duil—though not 
rmouch more dull than the whole place.” ©/ 

** You don’t like it, T:see:??’» 


* «1 wonder that/anyohe can,” said ‘the girl, 


laughing. 7 
“It does not, seem. wery. attractive, .cer- 
tainly,” assented Miss Mortimer. ‘“dIsuppose 
there is nothing goimg on heré?” 
‘*Only the sea and the forth-east wind,” 


~nesponded Ivish Teresa, enigmatically. 


Adelaide. laaghed ‘at this. reply, and: con- 
tinued the conversation till fully ten minutes 
had elapsed in an interchange of reniarks ; 
‘then Miss Mortimerdetlared she must jdin her 
father, bat ‘hoped they would meet:again.’”. 

Teresa hoped so too. ere 

Acquaintance -ripens fast at tne iseas‘de, 
especially between those who -firid ‘themselves 
in some ‘out-of-the-way or bourgeois haunted 
spot the only two. of kin ain ‘class and cduca- 


Presently Teresa was introdiiced «to oir 
James Mortimer, who was instantly'charmed 
with her; then Sir James and his daughter 
eakled-oh Mrs. Dacre, who was still tuable ‘to 
wilt; andso Adelside’s point was gained, 

Coming to Herne Bay was his:deughter’s 
idea, Sir James one day explained to Teresa. 
She thought it wonldbe quict and:out ofthe 
eway for him ; theydid mot want to be:troubled 
‘by ia lot of acquaintances, iamd it-was so 
difficulé to go ahywhere withent. meeting 


One evening—the two families had known 
each other three ‘weéks; and were ‘on quite 
friendly terms, though eresa ‘tid mot, in her 


vheart, rzealiy like’ Miss Mortimer—Adelsiiec 


was sitting with the sunt and: niece in the 
(drawing-t00m,and-all flurse werdichasding, tho 
two girls privcipally ; Mrs. Dacre—-now cured 
of her sprain—+was knitting;- Adelaide ‘and 
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Teresa idling. To-day bad been ‘a sunny tne | said of her husband; but tity seed of Aonbt 


for the younger girl, for the had had her 
first letter from Grahame—from Malta—and 
theugh it only covered two sheets of payer, 
the reading of it had occupied ‘her pretty weil 
all the morning. She felt more amiable than 
usual towards Adélnide, with regard to whom 
she had that instinctive aversion which ‘a true 
nature feels to @ false one. 

After a tims the conversation tarmed upon 
the duings of the beau monde, and here Adelnide 
was moatly the infcrment, and Teresa listener 
and questioner. In the course of her remarks 
Adelaide casually mentioned ‘Lord Vivian,” 
covettly witshing Térésa, whose face, as she 
leaned back in ‘the window seat, was in the 
full light of the gas, but there was no change 
in the girl's face. 

“ Lord “Vivian?” repeated Mrs. Dacre, “he 
is the Ear) of Ertfington’s son, is he not?” 

“Yee,” said Adelaide, “and a very ‘nice 
fellow he it, I hope he will come home‘with 
all his limbs. sound.” 


“Where his be gone to get them broken?”’ 


acked Teresa, langhing. 

“She ‘does. not know,” thought Adelaide. 
“She is too young for stich dissimulation.”’ 
Aloud she said, “He has gotre’ to ® 
in the Lancers, 
the same regiment.” 


A swift flash of colour across Terésa’s cheek | 


told Adelaide that she had struck the right 
cho:d, She wert on without seeming to look 
at the girl. ‘‘ But Grahame is'a very different 
man from Vivian—a very bandsome fellow. 
Men of his sort-often are, I find.” 

‘What is against him?” asked Teresa, in- 
differently ; but she turned her ‘head ‘to look 
out of window. 3 

‘‘What is against him?” Adelaide opened 
her eyes. and laughed. ‘‘ What is not against 
bim? He'is a thorough roué; éven men allow 
him to be fast. There are all sorts of stories 
current about Grahame Vivian.” 

Still not a word from Teresa; her head was 
turned resolutely towards the sea. Of course 
this rwust-be her Grahame of ‘whom Adelaide 
was speaking, There could ‘hardly be three 
Vivians—two of thém ‘of ‘the same Christian 
name—in one regiment; equally, of course, 
he could not be the row ‘Adelaide said be was. 
Hut is gave the gitl a kind of shock to bear 
such words ; they’ matte ‘her feel ‘keenly what 
Adelaide's conversdtion ‘had ‘made her feel 
more vaguely several times before—that, after 
all, she “knew very ‘little of the world, very 
little 6f men. ‘The fashionable code of honour 
was not at all her’standard. Adelaide seémed 
to take as a matter of course things that lor- 
rified her, 

Mrs. Dacre remarkeal,— 

“No doubt these stories are not etlifyivg,” 
and she glanced towuids ‘her niece a’ she 


spoke. 
 Edifying ?”—Mise “Mortimer ‘smiled — 
““why, no, hardly. ‘His latest estapatte——” 

Ske paused suddenly, and closed ‘her lips. 
Teresa, not looking at hér, could not ste the 
exprersitn tf her face, but the pause made 
the gi'l’s heart stand still, Could Adelaide 
have wuy idea of the truth? Teresa dared 
not turn round just yet, but the ‘silence was 
awful. She broke cttt nbruptly ,— 

“1 dare say Grabame Vivian is no worse 
than most men; people always paint grey 
black.” 7 

“T don’t think,” sai@ Adelaide, slowly, it 
seemed somewhat reluctantly, ‘that there is 
muoh grey in Grahame Vivian—it is all black. 
Still,” correcting herself, “he muy not be as 
bad as some sty,” 

She changed the subject; but after ‘that 
there was a notices constraint in ‘the ‘con- 
vergation. Adelwide seemed like a person who 
has wade some painful discover isanxious 
to hide the fact. ‘Teresa felt on the brink of 
a volcano, Miss ‘Mottimer ‘knew something, 
she ‘was convinced, about the marriage, and 
she would certainly tell Mrs. Dacre. * 

‘Tt wasn relief when Adelaide went ; butit did 
not mend matters. Teresa passed a sleepless 
night. ®he did not believe what had been 


3 he is | 
His cousin ‘Grahame is fn! 
| me king ‘her ‘home insufferable ; ‘but he besought 





hed been sown. After all, what had «he 
known ‘of Grahame Vivian? ‘Nothing, ‘abso- 
lately nothing. Stil, He was ‘no profligate; 
that was impossible. 

She took out His photograph and looked 
at it till her yes were°blinded with tears; 
but it did not need the picture to see the 
noble loyal face. What would Aunt Mildted 
ad, the girl thonght in a kind-df despair, when 
she knew the truth? It would “bs cruel in 
Adelaide to tell it’; bat @he would think it 
her “ daty,” and people ‘who ated from a 
sense of “duty ” usually d2@ cruel things. 

Fiad the (Terésa) been wrong in marrying 
secretly? Ought she to have denied her 
lover’s prayer? So she tortured herself all 
night long; but she braced herself for the 
inevitable. Sooner or leter—probubly s oner 


—Mrs. Dacre would be told that her niece had | 
| spoken of by her friend, an horrified to think 
‘‘Perhaps she will turn me out,” said’ ‘the | 


secretly married a portionless rowé. 


irl to herself, wetrily. “I know where to go 
f she does; ‘but it would’be very dreadful.” 
Before ‘parting from his ‘young wife Vivien 
had given her the ‘address of ‘his solicitors, 
and told her to apply to them in the event of 
Mrs. Dacre @iscovering that ler nieoe was 
married, and banishing ber frem her house, or 


the girl to bear as ttruch as she could, for she 
was too young to live without ‘proper proter- 
tion. Still, if the worst came, ‘Teresa was'not 
utterly without resources. 

Suspense is; of all tho ills that flesh is heir 
to, the most intolerable ;'well has the poet said 
of it— 

“ The human soul 
That can snstain despair, endures not thee.” 


Mcst terrible is “it to nervous, energetic tem- 
peraments; yet all next day Teresa was doomed 
to bear ‘the ‘barden of isuspense. ‘She ‘would 
have preferred, a ‘thousand’ times, ‘that the 
storm shotld burst at once, since burst it must. 
Shecsuld not settle to anything, and at length 
she went out, and for hours wandered about 
the cliffs, nor till it-was ‘almost dark did she 
return home, As she ascended the steps ‘the 
suw that the gas had not yet been lighted itt 
the drawing-room; thet was an ominous sign. 

She went'straight in with a ‘bexting heart, 
and entered the drawing-room. ‘No one ‘wes 
there. She walked to the window, throwing 
off her‘hat, and a3 she did’s0, the deor opeved, 
and her aunt's voice, ‘always hard and metallic, 
but now with a tone in it that sounled “ meréi- 
less,” ‘said,— 

“Teresa, are you there ?” 

Teresa Knew all now; she neetled nothing 
more. 

“Yes,” she said, turning round, “I'am 
here.” 

“ Draw Gown ‘the bind,” said Mrs, Dacre, 
and the girl obeyed. 

Her aunt strack # mateb, lighted the gas, 
and then Teress saw flrat her face was livid. 


Resting her hawd on'the table, fixing her esta | 


eyes on the beautiful young face opposite ‘to 
her, she began, — 

“T have heard to-day, Deresa, a ‘strauge, an 
almost incredible story. If it is true, you lave 
deceived me most wickedly; you bave placed 
yourself in an awfal position. Is it true that 
on the —th of last month you went to London, 
met Grahame Vivian; Lord Errington’s cousin, 
and were married to him at St, Autholin's 
Church in Lambeth ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Teresa, deadly white, but ‘not 
blenching an inch. 

Mrs. Dacre had evidently got over the first 
stage— incredulous atmazement—and had 
reached the grim and tony ‘stage, but that 
quiet affirmative staggered her; perhaps she 
had expected devial or evasion. She'stared at 
her niece blankly for & moment, After that 
sbe recovered herself and went on,— 

“Was that the man you mét—more than 
once’ evidently—when ‘you were at school?” 

“« Yes,” eaid Teresa again. 

“ And you and he between you,” Mrs. Dacre 
continued, “concocted a telegram purporting 








| 


| 
| 


%o comefromn a friend yours; ard you pre- 


tended to be anxious for your friend when you 
kuew the whole thing wasa wretched lie.” 

“No,” said the girl, flushing hotly now. 
“ Captain “Vivian sent that télegram. ‘I 
thought ‘it was genuine. I did not know even 
that he was in London till Isaw him at Victoria 
Station. You donot believe me, perhaps, but 
that is the truth.” 

“Tt does tot matter; one falschocd more or 
Yess would be of small consequence in a tissue 
of deceit. ‘When Miss Mortimer came to mo: 
this afternoon and told me what you have 
confessed to me, I could not believe her. Her 
informant was 2 friend, Whose servant ha& 
seen the marriage, and to whom Miss Morti- 
mer had mentioned your name in a letter. 
Miss Mortimer rightly thought it her duty to 
mention the matter to me, hardly believing 
herself that you could be the Teresa Temple 


that you had linked your fate to a reprobate 
such as Grahame Vivian is well known to. be 
—a gambler, a roué, a man deeply involved in 
debt—this is the husband you have given your- 
self. To you, perhaps, the whole #ffair was 
& mere frolic, but a hasty and ill-assorted 
union can bring nothing but untold misery.” 

Mrs. Dacre paused for want of breath ; she . 
had spoken with ‘a sledye-hammer energy far 
more exhausting than more fiery passion. 

Teresa interpolated resolately,— 

“T don't ‘believé that Captain Vivian is a 
roué and a gambler.” 

‘“What do you know of him ? you a school- 
girl of seventeen, What @&o you know of the 
world? What means have you of forming a 
correct judgment? Any handsome, smooth- 
tongued man can impose npon you, Good 


| heavens! the man may alreatty bave a wife 


living, if Thad power to undo this wretched, 
disgraceful marriage, I would doit; but the 
thing is past undoing. ‘You have wrecked 
your whole future for the saké of a mad- 
brained escapade. I thought you were flighty, 
#nd@ I find yon downright wicked. To me you 
have been miserably ungrateful. Ihave taken 
— care of you, and this has been my re- 
ward. Itricd'to keep you from evil, and you 
have rushed headlong ititoit. Even now there 
is not a tear—not a sign of penitence, It will 
be more than you deserve if the man you have 
married is killed in this war.” 

“Tf he is killed,” said Teresa, through ter 
teeth, ‘‘I hope I shall die too.” 

**A foolish wish. You persist in believing 
him all he professed himself to be. But why 
this secrecy if there was no wrong?” 

“The secrecy is only till he comes 
said the girl. 

“For what reason?” 

‘ That,” sdid ‘Teresa, “rests between Lim 
and me.” 

“Very well; yon have made your bcd, and 
you must lie on it, Affection is wasted on 


home,” 


| you.” 


“You never give me affection,” interrupted 
the girl, passionatcly. “You have given me 


| ¢lothes, focd,’and shelter, and nothing nore. 





Tf I'bave been rash, you did notling to save 
me from folly. I could not live without love, 
and love is the one thing I have never had 
from you.” 

**Go, then;” ctied Mrs. Dacre, ‘her voice 
rising to a shiifl, pierting tone, tlmost a 
shriek, with passion; “ go ‘to the profligate 
who professes to give you what T have denied. 
I wash my hands of you. I wish never to see 
your face again.” 

Words spoken in the heat of anger, under 
the sharp sting of conscience, repented of 
later when it was.too late—when the proud, 
impetuous girl to whom they-were uttered was 
lost in the whirlpool of London. For Teresa 
waited for nosecond dismissal: Shé went straight 
outof the room, and upto her own, packed a few 
necessaries in a bag, aud, an hour later, stole 

uietly out of the house. By the time Mrs. 
acre had sufficiently cooled to inquire after 
her the girl was in the metropolis, aud Mrs. 
Dacre sat petrified by the knowledge that her 
angry words had been taken at their seeming 
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value, and remorse came all too tardily for 
action. 

But the news that fell with so heavy a blow 
on Mildred Dacre was a glad hearing for 
Adelaide Mortimer. Admirably simulated 
were her grief and sympathy, but in her 
heart she laughed. Her scheme had suc- 
ceeded even better than she had dared to 
hops. Teresa, maddened by the thought of 
her miserable fate, sti to the quick by her 
aunt’s reproaches, had fled—no one knew 
whither; she herself haps hardly knew 
where she was going, what she intended to 
do, and when Grahame Vivian _ returned 
home he would seek in vain for his bride. 
Certainly revenge was sweet, and no com- 
punction for the heartless part she had 
played visited Miss Adelaide Mortimer. 


—— 


CHAPTER IX. 
LORD VIVIAN, 


Nor wandering about in search of work that 
never came, dwelling at night in some un- 
savoury garret, feeding on bread and water, as 
Miss Adelaide Mortimer charitably imagined, 
did Teresa Vivian pass her days after her flight 
from Herne Bay, but in a comfortable house in 
Brunswick-square, under the wing of Mr. 
Bonham, Captain Vivian's solicitor, and his 
warm-hearted wife. 

Here she read her husband's letters, for of 
course she had told him of all that had 
passed, and he had enjoined her not to 
tell her aunt where she was; he had good 
reasons for the injunction, but of Adelaide 
he said nothing. Of course Teresa devoured 
the war news, but sought in vain for her 
husband's name. Gallant deeds were done by 
Lord Vivian, deeds—one especially, when he 
carried away a wounded comrade in the face 
of fifty foes Aghting at every step till he gained 
shelter—that made her cheek glow and her 
heart beat, but Grahame Vivian’s name never 
appeared. On one point, however, her miad 
was at rest; for she asked Mr. Bonham about 
Grahame Vivian’s evil repute, and he said there 
must be some mistake. Lord Errington had a 
cousin, Henry Vivian, who was certainly a 
roué; but his name was not Grahame at all. 
Henry was not even in the army. 

“ Any news, Teresa?” asked Mrs. Bonham, 
one evening, as the girl was reading the Even- 
ing Standard, just brought iv. 

** Not muach—oh !” she said, suddenly, ‘‘ Lord 
Vivian has been wounded.” 

_ “Not dangerously, I hope?” asked the lady, 
hastily. 

*“No, they say not—but the doctors think 
he will not be able to go into active service again 
during this campaign, poor fellow! ” 

But still no news of Grahame Vivian, save 
in his own letters. Why did all the glory fall 
to Lord Vivian’s share? A fortnight later a 
telegram from Egypt announced that Lord 
Vivian was coming home on sick leave, his 
wound being of such a nature that exertion 
would produce internal hemorrhage. Mrs. 
Bonham smiled to herself when she read the 
telegram, but it had very little interest for 
Teresa. ’ 

One bright morning she had been to change 
a book at the library, and when she returned 
she asked where Mrs. Bonham was. 

‘*Io the drawing-room—with a visitor, 
miss,” returned the servant, and Teresa, there- 
fore, went straight up to her own room, and 
took off her things. Almost immediately she 
heard the drawing-room door open, and Mrs. 
Bonham called her name. She ran down at 
once, 

os visitor for you, my dear,” said the good 
y- 

“For me, Mrs. Bonham—I know no one.” 

“You kaow this one, I think,” said Mrs. 
Bonham, and something in her face and her 
voice made the girl’s heart leap up with a wild 
throb. Mrs. Bonham hurried away, but Teresa 
opened the drawing-room door, and a tall 
bronzed man turned to her, opening his arms. 

*“ Grahame!” 





She was leebad to pes yg Ae =) 
clinging to , speechless, dizzy with wi 
joy, and Grahame Vivian felt that even years 
of severance would be redeemed by such a 
moment as this. 

Then, after this first rapture, followed the 
inevitable explanations, as they sat side by 
sen the strong arm still enfolding the s!ender 

‘orm. 

“And you are not badly wounded, Gra- 
hame?” was Teresa’s first question, even 
before she asked why he had not written. 

“No, darling—that is, I must be quiet for 
some months to come. Any great exertion 
now would sooeane internal bleeding, and cause 
immediate death!” " 

‘Then, Grahame’’—she lifted her head 
with a perplexed look—“ there was a mistake 
in the telegram; it was you, not Lord 
Vivian, who was wounded like that.” The 
young man smiled down very quizzically in the 
earnest face. 

“ You have given me a puzzle tosolve, sweet 
wife,” he said. “I don’t know how it could 
very well be me and not Lord Vivian.” 

“Don’t jest, Grahame; what do you 
mean?” 

“That I am Lord Vivian, sweetheart.” 

“You! Grahame, Lord Vivian! Oh, Gra- 
hame!”’ She threw her arms round his neck, 
and hid her face with a quick sob of joy, not 
grief; “then it was my own husband who 
- we — glory. Oh, if I had only known it 

en ” ‘ 

“My noble-hearted wife, you make me 
rouder of you than ever!” said Vivian, 
uskily. No thought of rank or wealth or 

station had filled up for her the cup of hap- 
piness, but the knowledge that her husband 
had won glory and renown. 

“ Death or glory?” she whispered, with a 
tremulous smile, “ and it has been glory. Oh! 
Grahame, I am so happy—so very happy.” 

She was quite content to wait until he should 
explain everything to her; indeed, she was in 
no hurry to have explanations; but he gave 
them, though after how long a space of time 
neither of them ever knew. 

He told her how his father was bent on his 
marrying Adelaide Mortimer, and how he was 
equally bent on not marrying her; but he did 
not like to ly oppose bis father, who loved 
him dearly. For that reason he feared to tell his 
real position to his “ain true love,” for he 
knew she would refuse to meet him if his suit 
was against bis father’s wishes and would 
bring trouble into his family ; for the same rea- 
son she would have ref to m him. 

He had, therefore, practised a pardonable de- 
ception upon her, and married her, knowing that 
when he returned from a — his father 
would be ready to forgive anything; and if he 
fell, the old man would pardon any error of his, 
and receive his wife as a daughter. 

“ And now,” Vivian added, “ even his eyes 
must be open to Adelaide Mortimer's true 
character. She played a traitor’s part, Teresa. 
She knew it was Lord Vivian you had married ; 
she knew Henry Vivian’s name was not Gra- 
hame, and that he was not in thearmy. She 
hoped to be revenged on us both—that you 
should fly from your home, believing yourself 
the wife of a villain; and that I, when I re- 
turned, should find myself wifeless. It was 
because of Adelaide’s implacable enmity that 
I did not want you to tell your aunt where you 
were. She might have told it again to Ad-- 
laide, and I should feel safer that, till I could 
protect yon, she believed her revenge secured.” 

He asked Teresa afterwards more particu- 
larly concerning what had passed between her- 
self and her aunt; and one expression espe- 
cially made him smile,— 

“A hasty and ill-aseorted union?” he said. 
‘Well, hasty it was, but I wonder if Aunt 
Mildred would now call it ‘ ill-assorted ?’”’ 

Teresa laughed, and shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “‘and I think Minerva would 
forgive me for meeting you at midnight in the 
shrubbery if she knew who it was I met,” 

Certainly, Mrs. Dacre did forgive her head- 


that Teresa’s rashness was not one whit 
diminished by the results which she had not 
anticipated ; a leap in the dark is not the less 
foolish because once in a while the experiment 
is a success; still, Teresa, wife of a roué with 
nothing a year, and Teresa, Lady Vivian, pro- 
spective Countess of Errington, were two very 
different people, and Mrs. Dacre would have 
been amiable enough if she bad received any 
encouragement. She soon found cause, how- 
ever, to regret her harshness to Teresa. 

Neither the girl nor her husband bore her 
any malice; but cordiality was out of the 
question, and Aunt Mildred decided that 
gratitude was among the virtues never prac- 
tised by the youth of the nineteenth century— 
that is, of the latter half. — 

Adelaide Mortimer’s punishment was even 
more severe, for Lord Vivian himself wrote 
to her, and told her how completely her 
treachery was known to’ him, and how little 
it had availed her; but worse than this was 
it to see herself supplanted by the beautiful 
Lady Vivian, not only in Lord Vivian’s affec 
tions, but in the firmament of society. 

Truly curses come home to roost, and re- 
venge turns to Dead Sea fruit in the mouth. 
But Grahame Vivian often reminds his young 
wife of that meeting at Victoria Station and 
secret marriage in the little mission church. 

‘** And you have not nted of it yet?” he 
will say; ‘‘nor have I; but we ought to, both 
of us, for you know, Teresa, it was a ‘hasty 
and ill-assorted union.’” 

[THE END.] 








SNOWDROP’S FORTUNES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*¢ From her Own Lips,” &c., &e. 


—_~+o—— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WOOED AND WON. 

‘“‘ Comx in and sit down, Fortescue,’’ the Earl 
said with a strange agitation in his manner, 
‘and tell me just what you mean; I think I 
hardly understand you.” 

“T mean what I say,” the young man re- 
plied. “I have seen my lost cousin, your dead 
wife, Lord Wrexham, just as I saw her for the 
last time in life, dressed as she was then, and 
looking me straight in the face with the same 
sweet smile that stole my heart. I thought 
that nothing could move me now. I am 
very woman still when I think of that miser- 
able time.” 

“ Before I ask you one single question about 
what you have seen or imagined,” the Earl 
said, gently laying his hand on Arthur Fortes- 
cue’s shoulder, «et me say one word anent 
that time : as I am a living man I had no idea 
of your love for Geraldine ; if she knew it she 
never told me. I did not know I was wronging 
any man by making her my wife; that I did 
so in secret was due to circumstances which 
you know of now; her death came out of them 
too. ” 


“ And saved you from a crime, my lord ; but 
it is all past now and nothing can undo it. 
Why has she come back agaia after all these 
years?” ; : ‘ 

“ My dear Fortescue, you must be ill to in- 
dulge such a fancy, the dead cannot come back. 
Where did you see whoever it was you mistook 
for her?” . 

‘©At Olderton’s,” Mr, Fortescue replied, 
naming an hotel much affected by country fami- 
lies; it was comfortable, well-situated, and 
well managed, and always fall, ‘I had gone 
there to see a fellow from Malvern who is 
there dancing attendance on his mother and 
sisters, and I had to waitfor him. I am 
pretty much at home at Olderton’s ; my pecgle 
always used the place when I was a lad, an I 
just waited in the corridor; that corridor is 
one of the features of the place, you know, 
full of curiosities and nice lounges and plants 
and things, and-——” 

“ And other’people were there, I suppose, and 
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the lady amongst them; as I live, Fortescue, 
it has left you trembling like a girl.” 

“I don’t feel myself while I think of it. 
It was getting dusk and I was sitting on one of 
the sofas in a recess, wondering when my fel- 
low would come in, and wishing they would 
come and light the lamps that I might look at 
a wonderful piece of carving there is there, 
brought from some savage place or other, when 
Iheard a sigh—a soft gentle one, and I looked 
up to see Geraldine standing before me, right 
in front of me she was, with a white dress on, 
and her hair, such beautiful hair she had, fall- 
ing all down over her shoulders just as it 
used todo. She looked straight at me as if 
she had something to say, and then, all on a 
sudden the look in her eyes changed to terror, 
and she was gone, how I don’t know, for I 
never heard a footstep nor the sound of a door 
anywhere,” 

** Some young lady§staying in the place—no 
ghost, Fortescue; you were thinking of the 
Oh peat. 

‘* Nothing was farther from my thoughts, I 
was wholly in the present ; I went straight to 
the head waiter and asked him what ladies 
there werein the house; there are only five, 
the motL.+¢ and sisters of the man I went to 
see ar cwo besides, the wife and daughter of 
the ~ -wman from Australia, Sir Hilary Glen- 
or.> nd.” 

“*And might it not have been one of these?” 

“ My dear fellow, I had a chance of seeing 
that delectable personage and he is a digger all 
over ; well dressed and tolerably well man- 
nered ; that is, he is clean in his language, has 
the grace to be quiet. His womenfolk are 
quite unpresentable.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

** I gathered as much from the waiter. 
Indeed I saw her te 3 ® curious, ‘awk- 
ward-looking woman, who looks as if she were 
wearing someone else's clothes, and finding 
them very uncomfortable; she hardly shows 
at all, and the daughter still less. I can 
quite fancy what the 'child of such parents 
must be,” 

Arthur Fortescue spoke in all good faith, 
and had no idea he had seen Nellie Glen- 
ormond ; it was indeed that young lady who 
had stood before him for that brief minute, 
and recalled so forcibly that love he had lost 
when he was a lad. Her dark bair and eyes 
and her white dress, added doubtless to some 
train of thought into which he bad uncon- 
sciously fallen, had conjured up the vision he 
had imagined. 

Sir Hilary and his family had taken up 
their quarters 'at Olderton’s on the advice of 
someone who knew the place, and what was 
likely to suit the simple folk from the colonies, 
and the baronet installed his wife and 
daughter in comfortable apartments there, 
that they might get accustomed to the ways 
of London, as he put it, and learn not to feel 
awkward when they met people. 

They had been going about to all sorts of 
unfashionable places, and seeing all sorts of 
commonplace sights, to their great satisfaction, 
and to the disgust of Mr. Sayers, to whom 
they had not been introduced, in spite of his 
manoeuvres, and his wife’s leaving her card on 
them. . 

The baronet’s application to him ona matter 
of business was. accidental, aud to use his own 
expression, he measured the lawyer up the 
firat time be saw him, and pronounced him a 
very useful man in business, but not to be 
trusted, and he had a special reason for not 
trusting him. 

** I’m not going to have my girland you trot 
ted out by his old woman,” iS paid to his wife 
when she would have remonstrated with him, 
and hinted that perhaps she and Nelly might 
get on better with a person of Mrs. Sayers’ 
standing in the world than with someone at the 
very top of the tree, at any rate, at first. ‘‘It 
shall be the best or none for my girl, and I’m 
not going to have that fellow’s wife prying 
about my place, picking up all she can get 
hold of.” 

“But suppose the best people won’t have 





us,” Lady Glenormond suggested, and her 
lord laughed. 

‘¢ They'll come to the sound of this like flies 
to honey,” he said, jing'ing a few coins in his 
pocket ; this and a name that has been to the 
fore since the Conqueror—though I’m not very 
sure who he was—are enough. You'll have no 
lack of great society whenever it pleases your 
ladyship to show yourself.” 

He was quite right, this unsophisticated 
colonist—the rattle of the gold and the ancient 
name would be sure to attract everybody ; and 
his wife’s ignorance and his own mistakes 
would be called pleasant eccentricities, and 
excused in every possible way. As for his 
daughter, he was confident she would find her 
proper place as soon as she was seen ; her 
beauty would excuse everything that was not 
quite to the taste of the ultra-refined people he 
had come amongst, and her sweet temper and 
amiable manners would make her a favourite at 
once. 

“To say nothing of the money,” he said, 
laughing ; “ she might bea female fiend and 
oa ugly as sin, it won’t matter so her purse is 

The waiter had no notion of leading Mr. 
Fortescue into such a blunder ; he could have 
told him that Miss Glenormond was beautifal 
—it was altogether an accident. Nellie herself 
had been quite asmcch startled as the gentle- 
man at seeing him there; she had no idea 
there was anyone in the recess when she took 
her stand opposite to it. And the sight of 
Arthur Fortescue sent her away as much 
frightened and agitated as the gentleman 
himself. 

Her face was as «white as bis when she 
reached the rooms they occupied, and her 
father asked her what was the matter. 

“T was startled, father, that was all,” she 
replied. “Icame upon a gentleman in the 
passage outside, and nearly fell over him before 

saw him; I think I startled him, too; he 
looked frightened.” 

“« Anyone you know, my lass?” 

‘¢I think so, father, a shadow of the past; 
perhaps we shall see him again.” 

And in her heart of hearts she wished she 


might. 
. 


* * * + 


Lord Wrexham felt anything but fit to join 
his wife at Lady Garnet’s ball, but he had 
promised, and he and Arthur Fortescue made 
their appearance together to the bostess’s great 
delight. 

The rooms were very full, and he had some 
difficulty at first in finding his womenkind, 
but at length Laura passed him, whirling round 
in a waltz on the arm of the Duke of Monks- 
haven. There was something in her face that 
made him start—a new happiness that had 
nothing to do with childhood, a womanly look 
that had not been there before ; and he guessed 
that, in spite of what he had said to her 
mother, the word had been spoken, and she 
was to be Duchess of Monkshaven. 

Lady Laura had done her best, but the Duke 
had made up bis mind; and he was not to be 
kept away from the beautiful girl without 
more foss and explanation than her mother 
thought well to enter into. Besides, Lord 
Wrexham had no objection ; it was only that 
he did not wish Laura to be excited on this par- 
ticular evening, when she had had excitement 
enough during the day. She could not forbid her 
dancing with him or prevent their going out on 
the balcony together, or into the conservatory 
where it was so deliciously cool, and yet where 
there were no draughts. 

The Duke was not remarkable for his con- 
versational powers, and rather apt to break 
down when he was talking to Laura’s father ; 
but with her he was eloquent enough, and she 
had learned to love him for himself and his 
many good qualities, as well as for his wealth 
and station. 

Indeed, these last were not of very much 
account in her eyes. He would not lift her 
much in the social scale for all his strawberry 
leaves, and she had plenty of money of her 
own. She had come to know him, and appre- 





ciate him; and his many amiable traits had 
endeared him to her before he ever spoke a 
word to her that would lead her to believe that 
he loved her. 

So that when she was alone with him, after 
a giddy whirl of waltzing, and he held her 
hand, and told her how the dearest wish of his 
heart was to make her his wife, what could she 
say tohim? She knew her parents liked bim, 
and that they would approve of the match 
from every point of view, and she loved him— 
she had known that for some time—she would 
always love him, even if he never spoke, and 
she had to stifle her own feelings, and sce him 
married to someone else. 

Tbere was no one to overhear them ; they 
were as much alone in that quiet nook, with 
the fountain plashing at their feet, aud the 
bustle and hum of the ball-room on the other 
side of the velvet curtains, as if they were in 
some country wood with the trees waving over 
their heads, and only Nature and her solitude 
around them. 

A new dance was in progress; one which 
someone had brought from the wilds of Bavaria, 
where the peasants danced it to the sound of 
their native instruments, and the children 
sang it in untutored voices in the streets aud 
lanes, 

The band were playing an arrangement of 
‘My Queen,” and the words rose to the Duke's 
lips. 

“ And the stars shall fall, and the angels be weeping, 

Ere I cease to love her, My Queen, My Queen!” 


‘*‘ My queen,” he repeated. ‘Say, Laura, is 
it to be?” 

He gathered her to him as he spoke, sure of 
her answer ; he knew she loved him, and when 
he spoke again there came a murmured en 
that only love could hear, and he knew that 
he was blessed above all men in the possession 
of his jewel. 

There was no one to see but the birds that 
twitted and hopped in their cages, scared at 
the unwonted light in their beautiful home, 
and the stars that shone down upon them calm 
and clear through the glass, and he stooped 
his head and took the pledge of their compact 
from her rosy lips. 

“Take me back to mamma,’’ Lady Laura 
whispered, after a pause. ‘She will think I 
am lost.”’ 

“She will guess, my darling,” the young 
man said. “She knows I have been waiting 
for this opportunity ; I think I have loved you, 
Laura, ever since you were a wee child in short 
petticoats.” 

‘*Oh, you did not know me then,” said Lady 
Laura. ‘No one ever saw me then; there was 
trouble of some sort in our home—papa’s 
health I fancy—and I never went anywhere or 
saw anyone. The first time I ever saw you 
was at the Eton and Harrow match, and you 
did not present a dignified appearance on that 
occasion.”’ 

She laughed merrily as she spoke, and the 
Duke joined. He had been severely hit by a 
ball in some bungled movement, and his nose 
was swelled and bleeding when Lady Wrex- 
ham took pity on him, and comforted him by 
her sympathetic tact. 

‘‘T don’t think it was your appearance that 
fascinated me then,’’ Laura said; “it was not 
prepossessing. Take me back to the ball-room 
now, please.” 

“Say ‘Marmaduke Charlton, I love you,’ 
and I will take you at once.” 

“ Have I not said it ?” 

‘* You have said ‘ Yes’ when I asked you the 
question. Make a fall confession of your own 
accord, and you shall go back to tke pair of 
mothers; they are both waiting for you, re- 
member.”’ 

And Laura lifted her great blue eyes to his 
face, and spoke the words that made him 
blessed beyond compare. 

‘“‘ Marmaduke, I love you,” she said shyly, 
and hid her face on his breast as if it were her 
proper resting-place. 


—_——— 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
IN SOCIETY 


“Dear Lady Wrexham, it seems ridiculoas 
to say so, but.she really .is-a little like our dear 
Laura.” 

So spoke the Dughess of Monksbaven, who 
was calling on Lady Wrexhani.as induty bountl, 
and claiming # sert of kinship with Laura 
already. The engagement was a settled and 
announced thing now. Whatever doubt or 
dread the Larl:had concerning it had ‘been put 
on one side, and the heiress was known to all 
the fortune-hunting men and -marriageable 
young ladies to be betrothed. .The former 
cursed their-bad-luck in having lost thechance 
of such.a rich wife, anil the latter wondered 
whatever the Duke conld see.in her more than 
in anyone else to choose ber for a wife. 

Lady Wresham and:tbhe ‘Duchess: had not 
been very intimate up to this time; but this 
new bond brought: them close together, and .a 
very sweet and beautiful bond it »was, her 
Grace declared, 

For a wonder she was quite satisfied—very 
few mothers are when they hear of their sons 
choosing wives; Laura had completely won 
her by her gentle manner, and the grace with 
which she received her few words of welcome. 

She was an austere woman in general, this 
Duchess of Monkshaven, and ‘thought there 
was not such a family in the world as that of 
which her son was the head; and very few 
young ladies had been thought worthy to fill 
the post of honour at the castle where Dukes 
of Monkshaven had lived and died since Wil- 
liam the Conqueror brought over his hordes: of 
Norman ruffians and installed ‘them in the 
best places in the land. 

Laura was voted as near ‘perfection as a 
‘young lady could be. She ‘had name, rank, 
and means, There was ‘nothing to gloss orer 
in her lineage. Everyone knew the Wrexham 
pedigree, and her fortune was beyond dispute. 
Altogether, asthe Duchess said, her son had 
managed very well, and she was very thankful. 
Marmaduke was just the sort of man to goand 
marry anywhere; he: was so terribly radical ‘in 
some of his ideas. 

So every one was pleased - who was any way 
concerned, and all went asmerry as a marriage 
bell; and her Grace the Duchess came a:gos- 
siping to Connaught-gardens, and the theme 
of her discourse just now was Miss Glenormond. 
She had allowed herself to be introduced to Sir 
7 He his family, and declared herself de- 


‘* They will be the eccentricities of theseason, 
of course,” she said; “ but they are délicious. 
You eannot imagine anything like them unless 
you were tosee them. ‘They have‘taken Lord 
Arminger’s house in Haton-equare, and ‘they 
are going to give a grand entertainment ; ‘they 
have asked me to preside.” 

‘Shall you?” asked Lady Wrexham, curious 
like everybody else, about this new obaronet 
who hadiso suddenly sprung frem the utter- 
most ends ef the earth. 

‘* Well, I have hardly decided ; it- will be like 
taking an ourang-outang by the hand and ‘try- 
ing to teach it the ways of polite ‘society ‘to 
attempt that woman. ‘Iwhould say. ehe had 
been a charwoman or something of ‘thet sort, 
but somehow I rather took:to the girl, and, as 
I say, she is rather like our darling Laura.” 

‘I don't like to hear that,” Lady Wrexham 
said, with a little shiver, as she! remembered 
the time when someone:else was likened ‘to 
Laura, and with such fatal reason ;° Ilike to 
fancy my child unique in ‘her beauty.” 

‘*And so she is, this young Jady cannot com. 
pare with her for that,’ the Dachess said, 
eagerly, though in her heart she ‘thought that 
Nellie Glenormond was quite as handsome as 
her son’s intended wife. ‘‘ My Guinevere .saw 
another likeness in her which she declares is 
marvellous. 

“The young lady must ‘have rather a com- 
monplace sort of beauty,” Lady Wrexham re- 
marked, “ if she is like everybody.’’ 

‘Not at all, my dear,” the Duchess replied, 


trays she is the image of .a little gitlehe saw 
once in your company. You weraat Warwick 
at the'time, and a whole party of you sent to 
the race.ground to see some shows,” 

‘*¥es, I remember,’ the Countess said, won- 
dering why ishe felt so. cold,.and why:the very 
mention \of- that: time» made :her shiver. : It 
was all.over now, there \was nothing ‘imany 
chance resemblance ;isheremembe 
Iady Guinevere Charlton had ‘been one of the 
guests on that:memorable visit,:and had' made 
herself somewhat disagreeable because she 
was not particularly intimate with some of 
the guests. She had protested against the 
fair expeditions “ vulgar,” but had found-her 
notion laughed iat, and withdrawn it. he 
hail made one ef ‘the merry and ‘who ;had 
proceeded to the show ground and enjoyed 
herself as much as any ‘one when she :got 
there. What could the Duchess: be:goingtosay 
about that fair? . 

‘“‘ There was a performing child there, 
Guinevere says, that did ail sorts of wonder- 
a. 

Lady Wrexham was stooping to pick upiher 
pocket-handkerchief as .she ispeke, ,and iher 
faee was hidden from the Duchess, who:w« nt 
on volubly ; she had not/had such.a.subject far 
gossip for some time as Sir Hilary Glenormond 
and his family. 

“ Guinevere says Miss Glenormond must be 
that child grown up, thatthe likeness is 
wonderful, and she remembers teveomeof them 
remarking how like that little girl-was-to dear 
Laura, I was helf afraid she would. ask the 
young lady whether she had ever danced:ont- 
side a booth at a fair, she seemed so.atrack by 
the likeness. Dear Lady Wrexham, are yon 
not well?” 

* Not very, I think,” ‘the Gonntess.said, « ‘‘ I 
have been sleeping badly lately, and that does 
not tend to make a person feel strong, Why 
do you ask?” : 

‘“* Because you are so pale ; you turnefl quite 
white while I was talking about this gir). Do 
I bore:you?” i 

“On the contrary, I should like to ;hear 
everything there is to be told. about the people ; 
I should like to see them.” 

“So you shall, if I am to take them up, and 
Monkshaven wishes it ; he says'the haronet is 
very shrewd, and though he is rough he is nat 
ill mannered, and you know the Staffordshire 
property joins the Glenormond lands, a0 alto- 
gether I am inclined to see what I can do with 


them.” 
(To be continued.) 








FACETLZA, 

* My love,” said one lady to another, ‘you 
heard, Esuppose, that Emily'isabout to marry 
Arthur.” * Ddsnow it,” was the reply ; ‘end 
what I can’t-understand is that a woman’so 
intelligent asehe is can consent'te marry a man 
who is stupid enough to marry her.” 


“ Turse is nothing like settling down,” said 
the retired merchant confidently to a re i 
bour. ‘When I gave up business ‘I ‘set 
down and found I had quite a fortune. Jf 
I’had settled up I should not have hada 
farthing.” st 

“ Mary, I don’t aPEFOTS of your entertaining 
your sweetheart in the kitchen,” said a lady 
to her servant. ‘ Well, ma’am, it’s very kin 
of you to mention it ; but he’s from the coun- 
try, yousee, ma’am, and I’m afraid he’s ‘too 
shy and awkward,in bis manners, ma’am, for 
you to like him to come into the parlour.” 

A Synigx convert to Christianity was urged 
by his employer to,work on Sunday, but he 
declined. ‘'But,” said the master, ‘does not 
your Bible say that ifa man has en ox or an 
ass that falls into a piton the Sabbath day, he 
may. pull him out?” ‘ Yes,” answered the 
convert ; “‘ but if the ass has a habit of fall- 
ing into the same pit every Sabbath dey, then 





the man should either fill up the pit or sell that 


“it really isa very striking face. Guinevere ' ass. 


that the 








Practican, Tgacwer,— What... takes, plage 
after the sailor enters 'the.port?”’; “No,one 
answered. “ Rerhaps'some one jin: the, Br elass 
ean-tell me, .;Gan-you; George?”’.’ ** Yes, weirs” 
‘Now listen,.. children... Well »George,., alter 
tthe . sailor enters the port, then! what? ;”’ 
‘* Then: the,portenters:-the sailor:”’ : 
+ 5 ca not his father been, a -sailer al 


A Dirtomatre Answer. Lady Godiva: “Bat 
igarely, doctor; you. don't approved? those horrid 
esthetic fashions in women’s) drdss ?“’—The 
‘Doctor: “My dear madam, so long‘as a: woman 
‘is beatiful she «may wearwhat ¢he likes, for 
me; and if sheisn’t, what does it matter what 
she wears?” (Lady G. thinks the doctor «a 
> eS person, aud-quite agrees with 
i m ) ~ 3 : ¢ . ‘ ° 

‘Bismincz Sove.—Bismarck is’ always e- 
sented in the German,cpmic papers “with*a 
bald, awful head adtemdatitel by ‘three hairs, 
which will explain the’foll conversation 
in a Viennese restanrant,—‘' Hi, awaiter —hi! 
I asked for Falignne, aud ‘here you've brought 

Bismarck .soup ‘!”—“ Bismarck soup, sir! 

’s no Bismarck sodp on ‘the bill, sir'!”— 

“Of course itis. Don’t youw{see these three 
‘hairs.on the top of it !” 

A Woypsnrut Sicut.—A jolly,jack-tar iaving 
strayed into a menagerie to have a iotan ate 


- wild beests, was much struck to.see a lion a d 


tiger in the same dep, 4 Why, .dack,” éaid Lo 
toa messmate, who was chewisg a quid in 
silent amazement, “I shopldn’t wonder if next 
year were to;carry about a sailor and a 
marine living eably together?” ‘ Ay,” 
said his married companion, “or.@.man..and 
wife.” 


A palnon, calling upon.a Liverpoal goldsmith, 
asked him what might:be the value of an ingot 
of gold as big as his.arm. The shopkeeper, 
smelling a bargain, beckoned him into a back 

and primed. his with grog. . He then 
vasked him to let him,see the ingot. ** Oh,” 
said.Jdack, ‘‘ I haven't got.it yet; but I’m. going 
to the diggings, and should like to know, the 
value/of such « lamp before J ptart:”. The 
goldsmith didn’t ask him to.call.on his :return 
from ‘the diggings. i 

Ebexvnens of veer were trying to gain-ad- 
mittance'to the e of Commons: “A mem- 
ber from ‘the Midlands, a consequential sort of 
person, was pushing and crowding everyone 
‘in’ his endeavour to get in. A lady who was 
being subjected to his rough treatment, turned 
and said, “‘ You will please not me in that 
mennef, sir.” “!/ Madame,” the man, stop- 
ping for a moment, and drawing himeelf up to 
his full hei “I am # member.” ‘Ob, 
excuse me, sir,” was'the lady’sreply, ‘*I mis- 
‘took you for a gentleman.” 

‘Tin Form.—The more honesty a man.posses- 
res the less he pretends to hav. “Thare iz no 
slavery like ignorance, and are | 
free az thoze who'hay the most phaith. 
very best lesson that gpm an teach us 
iz how little we kno. If yu-are #ppy don’t 
try to prove it ; sit down, keep still, and thank 
the Lord for.it. Men often mistake their pre- 
judices for reason, and their hipokracy for 
virtew. ‘Reazon may forsake the hed,-but 
memory never forsakes the heart. Ifa prude 
ever falls in love it iz with herself. Itiz quite 

ible that. menny saints who hay flourished 
ny forgotten more sins than they hav ever 
repented ov. are iz a grate deal ov coquetry 
in prudery, and women are phools just about 
in proporshun that they are very botifnl, Man 
owes to biz pashuns all thare iz oy him,.either 
ov good’or. ov evil. Every one haz a kik for 
the dog with a tin hittle tied to hiztale. Thare 
iz.oftentimes more policy in virtew than thare 
izin honesty. The most unbappy man ov all 
iz the man who iz vainest. It iz,sum satis- 
fackshun to kno that while thare ‘iz but one 
out ov ten who practiss virtew, thare iz nice 
out ov ten that praze it. are never haz 
lived a man yet who haz not been offered at 
least once an oprortunity to better his conji- 
ghun.—Josh Billings. 
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Cuvsenr, North: Notts, the -beautiful..ancss- 
tral home-of ‘the Duke of Newcastle, which, 
phoenix like, has grandly risen from’ the ashes 
of ats Zormer self, has been the scerie of one 
of the most ebharming fancy fairs of the, tea 
son. The attendance “was ‘both numerons 
and ‘fishionable. he company present. in- 
cluded almost the whole of themembers of the 
Pelham-Clinteon family, with the young Duke, 
the Baroness Bolsover and Lady Ottaline 
Cavendish Bentinck, Harl Manvers, and an ex- 
tensive contingent of the local clergy and. gen- 
try.. Lord Edward Clinton, Lady Edward 
Cliziten; the Duke of Newcastle, and his sister, 
Lady ‘Florence Clinton, were not the least 
active among the many present who assisted at 
the pretty petty larceny practised with such 
delightful impunity on occasions of this kind. 

Tae Pawesrss. or: Wauss, at a-date fancy 
fair, bought, among other purchases, ‘@ ‘magui- 
ficent bouquet; for which she gave.a—couple ‘of 
sovereigns. On ‘the of ‘departing, a 
personal ‘friend, who been most inde- 
fatigable of disposing of articles at her,stall, 
stopped ‘the Princess, saying, ‘if you are 
going, will you Jet me ‘have -your*pouquet end 
eee what Iwill do with it?” Her Royal 
Highness complied with the request at once, 
whereupon the vendor promptly arinounced. ‘to 
the multitude crowding round her stall that 
flowers from the ‘Princess’s bouquet were on 
cale.at.ten:shillingsa-piece, with only a limited 
number to “be disposed of. In Jess than eight 
minutes.thirty gentleman had each one ‘in his 
butten-hele, and thirty golden half-soverigns 
had been added tothe fundaof the charity. 

Mrs. Frep. ‘Burnzy, apparently emulous 
of the feats of her famous husband, has ‘been 
astonishing the Alpine world by,some .deter- 
mined climbing. .Arriving at Courmayeur, 
shortly after it had witnessed the ‘bringing 
down ofthe “bodies of poor Balfour .and his 
guide, ‘Mrs. Burnaby calmly announced’ her 
intention.of ascending Mont Blanc'by tbe 'Vol 
de: Géant, 2 peak 11,000 fest;high. “This suc- 
cessfully: ished, Mrs. Burnaby two days 
later.determined to scale the same mountain 
by Les Aigailles Griees. This was even ‘a more 
aifficult task, involving’ a night in ‘the snew. 
But the dauntless little lady went through 
with the work, and after a brief rest clambered 
the Grandes Forasses, whieh frown over the 
lovely valley in which Courmayeur :nestles. 
This done, and there’ being ymo<mare 
worlds to conquer, ‘Mrs. ‘Barnaby went ‘en ’to 
Cha mounix. 

‘Bazan at Dusant Hovsz.—in ‘the policies 
of Dysart House; kin@ly pranted forthe occa- 
sion by the Bat] of Rosslyn, ‘the patron of ‘the 
sotvicty, @® ‘bazaar in .#id.o -Pathhead 
Choral Society” recently took! . Netwith- 
standing the wiifevourdble character ‘ofthe 
weather there was .a good .attendance at the 
opening ceremony. Among present were 
Lord ‘Loughborough, Hon.' Alexamier Fitzroy 
St, Clair Erskine, Miss“Maynard; Lady Mimi- 
cent At. Clair Enakine, Lady, Sybil St. Clair 
Erskine, Lady Angela St: Clair dirskine, 
Captain Oswatd of Dunnikier and Miss Oswald, 
Provost Swan, &c. In.the unavoidable absence 
of the Earl of Rosslyn, his eldest son, Lord 
Lougbborough, who is fourteen years of age, 
made.a capital opening speech, to the de- 
lighted, surprise of all present. Lord ‘Lough- 
borough said he felt it a great honour to 
have been chosen -by the ..society to open the 
bazaar in the place of his father, who was, un- 
fortunately, prevented from being there. 
Tere were a great many older and wiser 
people in the assemblage that would have been 
more competent to do so than he was, As it 
war, he hoped they would excuse his youth and 
inexperience, avd -aHow him to-say that he:felt 
the greatest interest in the object of the 
bazaer. In -every-age and country music thad 
stood first amony the arts, and the more 


civilized the people were the greater would bo | 


their apprecietion.for music. ‘The speech was 
received with applause, and the bazaar was « 
great ruccess, 
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STATISTICS. 


Turenrouathousandemigran!s have arrived 
at New York s*since:the beginning of the year. 
The'estimate is that’ the year’s arrivals will 


year, 

‘Tae: population of Russia has increased very 
rapidly during..the,Jest.dozen years, the total 
having moarted from: 85,570,646 £0100 038,348, 
of Which Russia in Europe contains 75,067,768 ; 
Poland,’7,219,077; Finland, 2,028,021; Siberia 
and Central Asia, 15,186,456, 

Lex -warious /religious faiths in Austria 
are ‘thus ‘enumerated :—Roman Catholics, 
17,698,648; Greék” Chureh, ‘2,533,823; Arme- 
niavs, 2,854; Old Catkolics, 6,134; Eastern 
Greek Church, 492,088;. Eastern Armenian 
Chureh, 1,454; Protestants following the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, 289005; ditto, following 
the Helvetian tenets, 110,525; Anglican Pro- 
testants, 1,049; Mennonites, 731; Unitarians, 
169; Jews, 1,005,394; different beliefs, 4488 ; 
infidels, 3,333, 





GEMS. 
Man cannot dream himself into a noble 
character ; he must,achieve by diligent effort. 


than a choice to him that iswilling. 


brains live longer, other things being .equal, 
than those who do-net, 


Ir our whole time was spent/in amusing our- 


the hardest day’s work. 

TrourtH and Joye are.two of the most power- 
ful thingsin theworld ; and when they both go 
together they cannot-easily be withstood. 

Arrnition is to the.stone what, good influences 
are to the man ; both polish while they reveal 
hidden beauties. 

Honovr is but themweflection of a man’s own 
action; shining bright in the face of all about 
igp and from thence rebounding upon him- 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Queen's Poppryc.—One pint of fine sifted 
bread crumbs, one*quart of milk, one cup of 
sugar, the yolks of four eggs, a piece of butter 
the size.df an egg, bake until dove ‘(but do-nat 
allow itito became wasery),end spread with a 
layer of jdlly. ‘Whip the whites of the eggs. to 
a stiff froth with ‘five tablespoorfuls of sugar 
and_juice.of one Jemon,spread outhe,top, and 


brown lightly. This.is good with,or without . 


siuce. It is very'good cold, served with:rich 
cream. 


Beat the white of:an egg do a strong froth ; 
then mix it-with as much ‘water as ‘will make 
three-quarters of a,pound of fine flour‘into a 
stiff paste ;.roll.it very thin, then.lay the third 
part’ of -half-pound of butter upon it in ‘little 
bits; dredge te with some flour left-out-at first, 
and roll it up tight. Roll it,ont again, and put 
the same proportion of butter; and so proceed 
till, all Ce up. 

‘Scattorep ‘CauLirnowsr.—Choose a cauli- 
flower.of. medium size, boil it twenty minutes. 
Patinto a.sanogpanone ounce of butter. half a 
gill of milk, and. one ounce of bread crumbs. 
Add cayenne and salt totaste, and etir till the 
bread.bas absorbed the milk and butter. ‘Beat 
an egg:and add thisal the sauce, but be-nure 
that it'‘does not-kimmer after the egg hasbeen 
added. Butter a flattin dish. take off the fine 
leaves: ef the cauliflower ;and place them all 
| round on it ;‘break-up the flower:eavefully ‘and 
| lay in:the centre, making'it as high as possible ; 
| pour the sauce over this, sprinkle a few bead 
} crumbs on the top, and bake ten minutes, 





not exceed 49,000, being much below, the esti- | 
mates -based .on the immense influx of last | 


Wuart must be shall be ; and that which is a | 
necessity to him that struggles is little more | 


Ir isan admitted fact that men who usetheir | 


selves, we should find it more wearisome than 


Liaut Paste ror Tants.anp Casesecaxes.— | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A srrancr cloud of insects, two miles wide, 
‘passéd over Woolwich recently. A dénse mass, 
first of ordinary flies, then of drab-hued and 
ligut-winged insects, appeared across the 
Thames from tbe Essex meadows, and ,'tock 
half.an dour in passing away to. the. south- 
weet, 

Tax sanneunc 
upon his steff four Germans and one Italianes 
officers will neot-oceasion surprise. It has long 
been suspected that his military dispositions 
were,taade under the, direction of European 
officers. itis not probable, however, thatiibe 
Government will think the matter one «calling 
| for official notice. ~ 

Poor ‘London chiléremare not such destrac- 
tive beings “am temptivg flower-beds as 
generally sup . During -the last ‘threo 
anonths the Inner Temple Gardens .have,been 
‘open’to ‘the *publie’every evening from 6 to 9 
P.M, and although thousands of chilttren’‘have 
poured into,the gardens from the crowded 
| meighbeuvhoed, mot. one ;single .instamce of 

damage or injury ‘of any ‘kitid »bas been re- 
| ported. 

Mame Monxey.—Why some men are soeager 

to make money is a problem; they certainly 

| do not spend it freely. [hey carenothing for 

| the:good things of Jife.. They seem to value 





| money for ‘its own sake, ‘Most men ‘start in 
life with a bright @bject b2fore them, the means 
for .atieining which is money, and so they 
| resolve to make:momey.. But the means push 
| the end outof sight, «A newfascination springs 
| zp, ‘which hanishes the ‘younger ‘dream. “The 
| xeal |pushes .the ideal from its seat. Money 
| geqwires or seems to acgnire, @ value of its 
own ; it ‘becomes ‘both means and end, and 
, making it.grows into a habit seldom'lost. The 
(proverb says, ‘‘ Ueeds.second jnature,” and it 
| is fully proved, when the natural desireof men 
for ‘happimess' is obliterated by ‘the-habit of 
amaking- money. 

Fausr Sextment—It is false sentiment 
which ‘leads a git] ‘to shrink from working 
for a living, even thongh she suffered for the 
money to supply her needs, and must pinch 
and save and contrive to dress well on the 
smallest possible income, “The noble army of 
working women, who of all women beat 
demonstrate their raison d'etre is in general a 
despised army, avd while society applauds the 
‘woman who is an artist, an editor, an author, 
it Joes,so by calling her a genius,and setting 
her out of that grand corps: where abe legiti- 
amately'belongs. Families with three, four, or 
five daughters, whether there-are sor not, 
if the father can possibly Pato: oh are 
saonan upito do. nothing but help mother a 

ittie! 


WCoprevs Cusrost.—Ourious as are many of 
, the customs of land tenure in England, none is 
more curious than thet ‘by whieh one of ‘the 
great;City gailds for many years held a con- 
siderable estate, and which has just been 
breyght to light efter long disuse. ‘Ithe estate 
owas left to the company by one of its livery- 
men very many years ago, on condition that 
once ® year, on.a certain day, the master and 
wardens should visit the tomb of their ‘bene- 
factor, and, after knocking thereon thrice, ask 
the question, ‘‘ John Smith, how are yon?’’ 
— oe ite mast civic formalities, was 
always followed ‘by a sunrptuons ‘banquet, at 
wwhich the memory of their patron was drunk 
by the company. ‘This continued unfil a few 
years ago, when some wag, hearing of this 
strange proceeding, concealed himself,in @ con- 
venient corner,behind the ‘tomb, and when’ the 
usual question.was asked, replied in a sepul- 
chral tone, “Very cold, very eold!” The 
Officials are seid to have beaten a hasty re- 
treat ; and, as there was no possibility of any 
claimant arising to sue for forfeiture on the 
ground of non-compliance with the conditions 
of the bequest, the custom was discontinued. 
Bui the benquet still goes on. 












Oct. 7, 1882. 
































JosePpHixn®.—The best way to treat J. B.—The following cement for aquaria is highly 

and deceptive lover would be to let him go em Bes commended. Take 10 parts measure of licharge, 10 

man who behaves 05 he does cannot be depended upon. — pluster of Paris, 10 parts white sand, and 
liquor h ; be y, je 

or quor in which flesh oF ‘are preserved , a protey st Frood, stone, metal, OF rn 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_—_— 


Axute.—If your lover will not keep his promise to 
to tell his parents that he ae asked you to 


will be fully ustified in ur We can find no reel a fete preservation of cucumbers , 

rie jour | Rete cs So eee sia inte eet, Oh gop or, 
Sauiie.—It is not advisable for & girl to marry 4 man . ' marine aquaria. Do not use the tal preparer 
who drinks on the su ition that be will reform Ber | og54M, Cte «first Derby was run for on Thursday, | three Saye after it has been dees 9 “4 


May 4th, 1780, overt 8 hundred years ag0. It was 
then, how2ver, ered of little consequence, and Lavra.—You should have carefully weighed the re- 
was , how iy mentioned in the records of that time. It «etuintiny you took, wpoD Fouress by marrying & man 
is now one of the greatest annual wents. Since the | 7% do not love.. Having eagumed this responsibility, 
has the | there is no receding from its demands, no matter how 
dirtasteful the life may appear to you, provided 
husband continues to treat in the kind manner de- 
Be 


marriage. Nor should she marry one man while she loves 
another one more. It would be best for you to wait a 
few years and see if things will not shape themselves 8° 
that you can marry a man whom you dearly love, and 
<gho will be in every way worthy of a good wife. 
Lexa.—lIf your parents will not t you to go away 
from home pe must abide by decision, making 
the best of the opportunities you have to advance in 
your study and practice. They proven’ know what is 
: Your for you, and in time yy come to see that the 
wisest cou! 
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een: 
_—There reason should loving spirit in which they are given, and make it a point 
to cecnpondenee it you Pun tyr do 00. ngt conte. to repay them in like loving manner, but ‘jon't have it | ™o™ Heat t surfaces to BS cemented queer at 
man has very frank with you in admitting his appear that it isa repayment. bling fame uot ers hes 7 abe ae 
error, and wishiog further explanations deferred uo! SurxeR.—The greatest depth of the Atlantic Ocean, de- S ying invisible eatches It is wal Z and will 
his visit. In the meantime the correspondence may be | termined by the Challenger soundings, was 8,875 fathoms, almost anywhere ex! wh exposed to heat, 
or about 4°4 miles ; ‘put that was of & limited depression which quickly softens it. 


about 100 m‘les to the north of St. Thomas. Outside ot 





must be an ‘undoubted pref is a good one, and you that exceptional region hardly aDy portion of the 
should adhere ‘Atlantic exceeds 3,000 a depth, or a little over horseback. tic © introduced 
Lizzis.—There are many ces on record in which | 3} miles. into Bogland in 1872 by some cavalry officers who had 
the Duke of ‘Wellington spoke in the highest terms of i em it in India. Two goals, a8 for tt ball, are set 
the mili us and we have never met ‘yusT FOR A WOMAN. up about 350 9 -. and the object to aaree 
with mstance in W he disparaged it. Napoleon . used 

Just for a woman & dead boy lies it with long sticks baving or 
also spoke highly of Duke's skill as 0 warrior = In the grass by the mu font ends. Th layers are mounted © ponies, and a 


rmuring stream, 

And but for the stare in his sad, blue eyes 
‘And the hole in his curls, it would seem 
He was lying there in a dream. 


the Duk x 
who are really great are not apt to dispa each other's 
ability. You should remember tha’ ellingtce and 
‘Napoleon never met Las f at Waterloo, and that their 
many victories were , not over each other, but over 

a3 commanders inferior to either of them. 
Aston.—Tbe first thing for him to do is to tell the 
young lady, jn the kindest manner —— just exactly 
f what the truth of the matter is wi regard to his feel- 
ings. If she should hold him to his promise after that, 
he would either have to kee the ensneoment or else 
co! 


The cowslips, kissing the cold, white face 
With diamond dew; glisten and weep, 
And out from the dusk forest-place 

The timorous squirrels peep 4 

But the boy never stirs in his sleep. 


M. J. ¥.—You refer doubtless jo the “ stinging tree. 
It is not reall. a tree, put a luxuriant sbrub. its height 
varies from two inches to fi'teen feet. It is common to 
some parts of Australia. y the colony of Quemeey 
land. Proximity to this shrub may be vined 
by the peculiar ‘odour which it emits, and it is avoided 
as & would be. ie gome in, contact with it, evee 
so ligh , is to be stung + ‘an experience few 


aru” 


Oh, ark of the rivulet gurgling by 

How they met at the dawn of the day, 

Dark shadows against the eastern sky— 
‘The sbot, and the flash, and the gray 


qT. N.—1. The clerk could be prosecuted for embezzle- 
ment of funds entrusted to him. He might set up the 
: defence that he was allowed to overdraw his account, if 


he had ever been permitted to d° #8 before. Smoke that circled and drifted away ! > pein ; and for effected 
course, if you take money ot account, in aD form, from @ part is sensitive to vvater to dampness. 
defaulter, you yourself from crim: wneseens The red, curvin lips are half-parted, 88 though 
him, because you acknowledge, b; accepting his money, The name that be loved lingered there N. T.—1. The terms man and women mean those who 
that the man did not commit a crime in taking it. The The name of a woman that leal with flow have arrived at the stature and development, and some- 
compounding of a felony has serious penalties affixed to Of the blood from his heart like a prayer, what of the maturity —the ie of a. 
it by law. Of i died in a gasp on the sir. or twenty, ae e male of twenty or twenty-two. 
Paut F.—1. The essential of a contract is a real con- “yi » and “* ng gente polit in the sense iu 
sideration on both sides. 2. Yes, unless the services are Just for a woman @ dead boy lies which they are sonerally are polite affecta' and 
to be performed reat you year, tn ie forego pin Sh, could ae stare colt Hayes are more often oP dito grata epost herself and 
7 contra! . you y e con you ut, oD, e e -lit e 
: bind yourself to ‘orm. the services, while you leave And the gem-covered posom 80 bright has & regard for no teelings and rights of othera 
; the other to employ anyone else, who may Of a lady who dances to-night! isa , no matter what her station ma. be. 3. The 
EB. J. M. te hla Ue na melo one may be 


Mira.—In order to rid <ourself of the objections 


furniture may 0 touching the stains with a 
eig imples on our face, it will be recessary to a is opinionated, thinks he is su to 
x eed = —_— ag wethe gt ~— mp eystaining from the use of fatty food of any de- | his fellows, ‘and imagines himself possessed talents 
2s8P; | scription. at th same time placing fin the bands | which © ‘able him to scomplish ‘what others have 
mn, W tried 3 
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of a om ry ‘bo prescribe remedies 
calculated to 'y your blood. Having acomplia. 
this, your skin will be both cleared and soften with- 
out resortin to any of the advertised nostrums 

the power peautifying the complexion. 


eae , then re , repea' 
ah Dick the solution stronger. ne that is not in use may De 
the from tarnishing by burying it in a box or barrel of 


ppoteoramey ane reduce ng statues from 
fe, or fac-sima’ and reduced  modeiuctions of othe 
s' . 


or fac-similes 
tatues. It is the invention. 
stands 


a 


f 

: i teal po not be so anaious to win nats 9 love. 

. “W. BS Do. cima contain 10, Set ome 4 sana J.—The lady hed.« perfor t to refuse the leme. The subject the centre of » circular 

Nor should you be 9° lavish .of your 4 tions ; too pon ds given. She d not wish to sun ome, The, sb tanowualy PUOMETSENG distanon 
Ror shat Ja are apt to nullity the Sec effect of all— the ris of being ote ynised by any gossipy t- champ enty four cameraes Brent on _ 

; or rather to prevent & good effect altogether. The fact | ances, who, felt inclined, m her in an chamber. = Ss A Padi 

’ js, a youth must conduct himself in this, as in all other unen ‘before her friends. If you were subsequently mans available ptor’s | 

} ma ma Se and maanly way, f he would HP engaged pompect of the ose would ifferent. You the model is ‘on o frame capable 


w 
of 
; we ein ns of atline to bear on the in 
fore of such & trivial nature aevtroy t° | boat « tte 2, Det od round one twenty, 
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aS See.) number, stretoh along the emer each ee ee 
bi ie , y for a distan some y geographi miles— tion 
DLs from ve. Heliopolis to beyond ffs site of friendship eer aon. The tag ante clas Port 
tae Mem) Ges your atlas End study up this part of | 8. p. T.—If, after your engagement, you wish to visit | Xo, 9 taken advantage Me. ‘Thus the snodeller works his 
| A } Eg ,and then "ry to get 3 Jook at some good ‘o- | a place of public amusement, @ concert, or an evening | way, in on advanind ranges, around the Mere and the 
fet ong to read about the thirt t cof Bul or ace a tutti Pt cae likeness, renfac-simile, or the reduced figure of the 
| De ns Poodle tae there is but one tT BYES py This is the first mi ten other than your Tover, excepting in the case wal, is conn! ete. Th's ‘was also +4 
eee Wot nr md are = Pyramaia ering of ee Mor, wont | obo iking of cane much but, ding 
t - :% yur are ons, am ree are eser oO e consent 0 . use. 
| Rete mention. . rad od red i Ladies, af an engagement to marry its ingenuity, never came much into 
4:88 ge Micwart D.—1. Milesian is a term sometimes a) lied to | 820 receiving any close attention 
calls ws rah an, 909 ee Tack logan fom ctor gentle gu of a8 Hah proven Tow: 
rye t whic! t, 1, us 0 , -free. Jjhalf-pence 
ie bt Ob n had two sons who conqueres t cand ‘and estab- | °v°™ innocent or frivolous they may be. walk i heer eay 4 by eae pens 
eta q — ae. an “ss no! nity, Ne i — of Sarsty.—The re og of silvering 0%, Ov back ots ? 
; be ee which 7 were . Anativ an y . been ver t 
bE is called @ . 2. When yo mention another person, pare -s ——— nm the “ oe Aut Back NuMBERS, Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
+ ie or other persons, in connection with yourself, you should | Pol nic Society » ig found the Mowing : and may be had of all ‘pooksellers. 
4 é oF sation yourself last ; 28, ™Y instead 0 {he bare portion of the glass by rubbing it gem 
PRLEELE <T and and my cousins” Clean the Viton, being crretul to, Ter ehe, NOTICE.—Part 240 Now Ready, Price Sixpence ; post 
4 i “ihe M. There is no season for lobelne, It may be eaten as if th’s is not done tb hiy defects ‘apoear | free, Bightpence- 
\ ea 5 all the year round, neither is there any poisonten around the place re With the point of a le 
ae he EF part to & lobster. The stomach of a lo often | cut upon f another looking-glass 
- 4 Fy called the “* lady” tough and indi; ple, and the tion of the silvering of the requ! putslightly | | Aut LETTERS TO BE ADDRESSED TO que EpitoR OF 
| ; , bluish vein whic may be found along the back an arger ¢ a small drop mercury 5 LONDON READER, 334, Strand, w.c. 
bi FS often v — — ani _ better - eveldet Fae the cise of 2 ce yen veticln’ for a surface 
\ : neither 0! ese are nous. - rs are [a equ r+) e Mi a q 
#5 ' ’ from Ap’ Ls Tox make lobster | you cou! immediately, penet tes the amalgam to ‘where it is cut Bh. Pog e cannot undertake to return rejected Manu 
He FS use the tinned Aobster and £0 save urself considerable with the ,and the required piece may P ; 3 r 
+ 4 by J trouble, it should be taken out of the tin a few heurs lifted off and removed to the place you desire to 4 owes oo EE es RTE 
i % : " Ne before using. Where @ lady a cook | This is really the difficult part of the operation. 
er epeta & and is obliged to make such dishes herself, she does | press ligh'ly with cotton on the renewed portion. It London ‘ Published for the Progen at 834, Strand, 
bie ; | 2 well to study cunvenience and the saving of al possible rdens almost immediately, and the glass appears as by J. BR. SPECK; ‘and Printed by OODFALL and KuUNvER, 
| i} 4 a bour. | good as new. : ilford Lane, Strand. 
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